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Patricia of the Hills 



WHAT HAPPENED UNDBR THE PUMP 

PTRICIA was singing. I had heard the song 
a hundred times before, and knew it as well 
as my own voice, since the words were mine; the 
music Patricia and I had done between us one 
dripping autumn afternoon. But the mere fact 
that I was so well acquainted with it made some- 
thing new in the girl's delivery ring strangely in 
my ear, and I glanced rotmd the room to see 
whether anyone else had noticed it. So far as I 
could judge, only Lord Clogher, who sat a few 
paces from me, had caught the difference, and it 
was as likely as not that, in his case, my own ob- 
servation was at fault. 

I had heard Patricia sing in many different cir- 
cwnstances and before every kind of audience, yet 
I never knew her to fail to hold the company from 
that rude and foolish chatter which could only be 
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tolerated in a society lacking self-respect. That 
evening her voice rose clear, without any opposi- 
tion buzz of talk, and lifted most of us with it on a 
fountain-leap of sound. Near me, as I have said, 
sat Lord Clogher, but between us was Mary 
Shannon, Patricia's sister, a girl of the sweetness 
of a summer night,, and with something of night's 
aloofness; yet she was tender and finely human, 
with a grace of body to take the eye captive ; but 
to me (although I had a deep and sure affection 
for her), a thought too saintly to storm and hold a 
man's heart. At the other side of the room my 
mother, Mrs. Charteris of Tramena, was leaning 
towards the Cotmtess of Milltown, Lord Clogher's 
mother, a beautiful little old lady to whom her son 
was as an eagle to a dove ; the grey heads of the 
women were bent together as they had been when 
the singing began. Near the piano, with the old 
Earl of Milltown nodding by her side, sat Miss 
Blake, of the Blakes of Blake's Park, as proud as 
Lucifer, strong-willed as an tmbroken blood-colt, 
and lovely enough to turn the brain of any man 
who had an eye for the grand style of beauty. 
Lord Clogher's glance passed from her face to 
the coiled hair at the back of Patricia's head, 
and I could not tell on which it lingered most 
admiringly. 

There were a score of other people in the room, 
all of the best that that part of the cotmtry could 
give (and we of the south hold that none can show 
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better), but of them I can speak later if need 
occurs. Two only remain whom you must look 
at, and they stood side by side xmder the great 
candelabra that htmg its fifty lights from the ceil- 
ing, — Patrick Shannon, our host, and his brother. 
Father Philip Shannon, parish priest of Carmore. 
The former was a handsome, florid man, big and 
impressive, who took his stand tmder the light 
with the instinct of an actor ; it was as natural to 
him to pose as to sleep or drink his wine ; at that 
moment he was looking round like a man calling 
the attention of his audience before he speaks. 
Father Shannon, on the other hand, stood there 
on compulsion, as it were, and because his brother's 
hand was on his shoulder. If so huge a bulk could 
have suggested diffidence you would have said he 
was a shy man. He stood six feet two, with 
bones and flesh to match; his face looked as 
though it had been wrought out of rock and still 
had the chisel marks upon it, a face full of square 
lines and deep shadows, and as blue and rough 
from the razor as the rind of an overripe cheese; 
I believe he never shaved without snicking him- 
self in some conspicuous place. But if his face 
was rough his mouth saved it, so facile was it, so 
easy to read, so quick with humour ; and his eyes, 
when you came to know them, were as gentle as a 
woman's, though I have sometimes seen them 
blaze such fire as no woman's brain could have 
engendered. 
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Well, the two stood there; and all this time 
Patricia was singing, and this is what she sang: 

Must we lave the owld place bare, me dear^ 

An* niver a word be said f 
Must we turn away at the black last day 

To find a stranger bed f 

Must a blinkin' stranger dog, me dear, 
Kape watch at the owld grey door f 

Must a stranger's hand till the kindly land^ 
And we return no more f 

Oh, we 'II back some day to our own, me dear^ 

But it *s bitther hard to part ; 
And we 'II come once more to the owld grey door. 

Though we go wid breakin* heart : 

For it 's always home to u^, me dear^ 

Wid a thousand seas between ; 
And tho' we die 'neath another sky 

We '// still see Irish green, 

I had intended the thing for a poor peasant's 
lament, and any virtue it may have had lay in its 
truth of feeling. But I confess I was stirprised 
that Patricia chose to sing it that night, for there 
were many present whose views were very differ- 
ent from ours, and in any case it was not like her 
to sing publicly anjrthing she had had a hand in 
herself. But what astonished me still more was, 
as I have said, the new and poignant meaning that 
was like a stab in the words, and when she came to 
the line, 
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Though we go wid breakin' heart, 

I saw her head sink. I stepped across the room 
xinder the pretence of picking up some music 
which had fallen, and as I stooped I whispered : 

** Patricia, what does it mean?" 

**I think you 'U know to-night," she said, and 
then, lifting her head again, her voice rose into the 
last verse. 

I went back to my seat and as I passed Lord 
Clogher he touched my hand. 

** There 's something wrong," he said. "What 
is it, Dick?" 

'* How should I know?" I said, and sat down by 
Mary. For the first time I noticed that there 
were tears in her eyes, which at that moment were 
turned on her father. He seemed to swell with a 
kind of strange importance, as of a man bursting 
with some secret, yet afraid to give it speech. 
Patricia left the piano and drew him and her tmcle 
away from the centre of the room; at the same 
time I heard a low whistle outside, which I recog- 
nised as the familiar call which I and my man 
Nolan used between us. What on earth he wanted 
with me at such a time I could not conjecture ; but 
I knew the creature to be faithful, and that his 
reason, to him at any rate, must seem sufficient. 
I accordingly left the drawing-room and slipped 
through the hall into the garden, where I found 
him standing under a chestnut tree in blossom 
gazing at the moon. 
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"Well, what is it?" I asked. 

** There 's somethin' wrong, yer honoiir?" 

** What,— with the moon?'' 

**The moon 's all right, Mr. Richard; if things 
were as bright wid this house as wid her, I 'd be 
sajdn' 'Thank God,' and not whistlin' like a sick 
bird outside the window." 

"What's wrong with the house? Everyone 
has the same word to-night." 

" It 's my belief everythin' 's wrong," said Nolan, 
" an' if yer honour '11 come wid me, ye may judge 
foryerself." 

He did not wait for any answer, but led the way, 
I following in his wake ; it struck me even at the 
time as a strange and, indeed, an tmwarrantable 
thing to be thus stealthily prowling outside my 
host's house, led by my servant; but there was 
some mystery in the air that pricked both my 
heart and imagination at one stroke, and I could 
no more have turned back than I could keep my 
feet still when the fiddles squealed. 

Nolan led me by the south side of the house, 
past the windows of the long dining-room, which 
were still open, the remains of the feast lying on 
the table, and so rotmd to the servants' offices at 
the back. There he paused, and with an incisive 
finger pointed to a group that sat about one end 
of a kitchen table. It consisted of no more than 
three men, but was sufficiently significant, cer- 
tainly, to have roused Nolan's active imagination. 
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For they were all drunk, with their heads in a 
chaos of empty wine bottles. At another table 
were the house and visitors' servants, who, from 
time to time, threw scornful looks and bitter words 
at the tinconscious three. My mind was a blank ; 
I gazed in upon this extraordinary spectacle with 
no other idea in my head than that something 
was greatly wrong; but Nolan, I suppose out of 
a wider experience than mine, was in no doubt 
at all. 

Mr. Richard," he said, "thim 's bailiff's men." 
Nonsense ! " I cried ; but in my heart I believed 
him as soon as the words were out of his mouth. 

*' 'T is thrue," he said, "for many a time I 've 
seen the dirty blagyard wid the red head, and if 
yer honour '11 spake the word I '11 break him." 

"Be still, — don't dare to move." 

He shifted uneasily on his feet and his breath 
came hard ; personally, I should not have had the 
least objection to his breaking the red-haired man 
if that could have done any good to Patricia Shan- 
non, — ^but when I remembered the group I had 
left in the drawing-room, Patricia's song, the tears 
in Mary's eyes, and the curious attitude of Shan- 
non himself, I saw that things must have gone too 
far for such roughly heroic! measures as Nolan 
loved. The whole story would be abroad ; it was 
clear from the fact that the men were in the public 
kitchen that Shannon meant to play the matter 
out, and already the servants were demoralised, as 
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was clear from the xintended dining-room and the 
chattering within. 

"Whose work is this?" I asked. 

" It 's my belief that Lord Clogher 's at the bot- 
tom av it.'* For a moment my fancy jumped 
with the idea, but although I had no particular 
reason to like the man, I soon did him the justice 
to admit that he was usually a gentleman ; he had 
gross faults, but meanness was not one of them. 

" No,** I snapped. Nolan said no more at that 
time, for a movement of the servants within caught 
our attention. I suppose the sight of the three 
bailiff's fellows, dead drunk upon their master's 
liquor, was too much for them ; at any rate, most 
of the men moved forward in a body, headed by 
the butler 0*Dwyer, and the women stood behind, 
laughing and urging them on. In the circum- 
stances, I did not feel called upon to interfere, and 
I knew, also, that a single protest would do no 
good. 

The xmforttmate three were surrotmded, and 
pulled upright in their chairs, dazed and blinking, 
jerking to and fro like badly worked puppets; 
their coats were dragged ojff their backs, turned 
inside out, and forced on again with small regard 
to comfort, and then the tmhappy creatures were 
set upon their feet, faced towards the door, and 
half carried, half guided across the floor and out 
intp the stable-yard. It was an absurd spectacle ; 
the efforts of the men to tmderstand what was 
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going forward marked their faces with a kind of 
portentous idiocy that might have been pathetic 
at another time; one of them, as the night air 
struck his face, started back as though he had re- 
ceived a blow, but the captors urged him on with 
the rest in that quaint procession. I heard Nolan 
chuckling to himself, and told him to be quiet, or 
go away. 

" 'T is the pump they mane," he said, in a high 
whisper. And indeed it was the pump they 
meant ; the three were laid xmder the gaping spout 
and, to the encouragement of a suppressed cheer, 
O'Dwyer began to work the handle with surpris- 
ing vigour. The water came with a rushing gurgle 
and splash; at first the victims lay as dead, 
breathless ; then they struggled to their knees and 
fought each other like cats, turning in the circle of 
the deluge like beasts in a cage; when O'Dwyer 
was tired, another worked the handle until you 
would have thought the floods were out. 

**God save us, but 'tis great entirely!" cried 
Nolan. ** See the red man, diwle take um ! fightin' 
the pump, yer honour. Bedad, there 's a blow! 
Gosh, shtand back and hit tun fair ! Would ye be- 
lave the like av that, now, if yer own two eyes 
did n't see it ? Ach, but the red man 's shtrong 
wid the fists, barrin* he does n't hit anythin' could 
feel um! — Will I take a hand at the pump, 
sorr?" 

" If you stir a step you *re no servant of mine," 
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I said. The thing was going too far; it was be- 
coming cruel, and a crowd never knows when it 
has had enough. I moved forward and called 
O'Dwyer by name. He craned over the heads of 
the others and saw me. 

**'Tis Mr. Charteris!" he cried, and ducked 
again. 

"Come, stop this! Take the men inside and 
put them somewhere to dry." 

In the coal-hole, sorr?" asked O'Dwyer. 
No ; by the fire. No more tricks to-night." 
** Ye won't be blamin' us, sorr?" 
** I *U teU you to-morrow. Now, off!" 
They were more obedient than I had expected, 
and got the sodden wretches on to their feet at 
once; the water trickled from their clinging 
clothes, and oozed out of their boots. When I 
had seen the crew safely into the kitchen I left 
Nolan with them and hurried back to the drawing- 
room. By the time I reached it the true meaning 
of the situation had grasped my heart like a vise, 
and I seemed to see the house of Shannon toppling 
to its fall. 
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CHAPTER II 

TUB HOUSE OP SHANNON 

TO have one's hand, as it were, upon the worst, 
and to have to enter a room full of people, 
some of them, at any rate, with that same know- 
ledge gripping at their hearts, is an experience that 
clings to the memory as the mark of a wound scars 
the flesh. One expects to see things changed, to 
find a brooding shadow where before was only 
light, or at least to feel some threat of disaster in 
the air. But as I stepped across the threshold, 
and looked around, a sudden sense of unreality 
swept over me, because there was no sign, no 
smallest indication, that everything was not well. 
My absence, I believe, had been observed by no 
one save my mother, and she would have been 
aware of it even if she had not seen me go. She 
was sitting alone at the moment, so I crossed over 
and dropped down at her side. 

" Where have you been, Dick?" she asked. 

" Getting a breath of air outside." 

"I thought the paths were dry," she said, 
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glancing down at my splashed shoes, which it had 
not occurred to me to look at myself. 

"My dear mother, did you ever hear of such a 
thing as a pump? Well, I Ve been standing by a 
pump while it was working." 

She nodded and beckoned to Patricia, who left 
her imcle and came obediently at my mother's call. 

'*My dear," said the old lady, **what made you 
sing so well to-night?" 

** Patricia always sings like an angel," I said, 
fearing that the question might embarrass her. 

** Why would n't I sing well to please my father's 
guests? " the girl asked, looking me full in the eyes 
as though to show she was not afraid. 

** I was thinking," said my mother, ** there were 
tears in your voice, real tears, and I can always 
tell what comes from the heart." 

''Perhaps the tears were in your own kind 
heart," Patricia answered; "and indeed you 
might well cry to think of the hundreds of poor 
souls that are going every month." 

"Lord Milltown didn't cry, any way," I said, 
with some bitterness; "and as for Lord Clogher 
there, I believe he never cried in his life." 
Lord Milltown was asleep." 
He always is asleep, and always will be," I 
said. 

"Don't blame him too much," said my mother ; 
" he 's not long for this world, Dick, and it 's ill to 
speak evil of a dying man," 
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I lcx)ked at the subject of our talk. His eyes 
were half open, but they were glazed like an eagle's 
or a hawk's when it dozes on a perch in the sun ; 
his skin was dead-white and hung in loose folds, 
his thin lips and strongly marked narrow nose gave 
him a hard, almost bitter aspect. It was easy to 
believe that he was near his end, and it was also 
impossible to deny that he was a fine wreck of a 
man, well-bom, well-bred, honest according to his 
lights, and inflexibly just with that justice which 
never felt the pulse of true charity. I respected, 
even admired him as a type, but never loved him. 
I had grown up in a different school, with different 
ideals, and, as I was then happy to believe, with 
far other objects in life, although now I see with 
clearer eyes and botmd my outlook with less re- 
mote aspirations. If the Earl of Milltown had 
married a woman with his own intellectual sym- 
pathies he would have hardened to steel, but he 
had had the sense to admire and marry my 
mother's old friend, Kitty Kinross, daughter of 
Sir Morgan Kinross, as fine and honest an advocate 
as ever wore wig awry. She softened, although 
she could not altogether tame, her husband, and 
always loved him with a devotion that reminded 
me of the passion of certain delicate flowers for 
rocky soil. Lady Milltown was a woman in ten 
thousand, and through all her sorrows kept a won- 
derful purity and tenderness of heart. As for 
Lord Clogher, the son of this strange union, you 
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will hear enough of him when my pen, which mem- 
ory jogs so bravely, has, as it were, got fairly into 
the trot which is to carry us along a somewhat 
rocky and stormy road. 

I brought my eyes back from Lord Milltown's 
face to let them rest upon Patricia, whose 
thoughts, I could see, were far away and in some 
region to which I could not follow them. 

**Dick," said my mother, **when did you order 
the carriage to come roxmd?" 

*'At eleven o'clock." 

"You must n't go yet,*' Patricia said; "you 
know you always stay till the last, and it would 
be a pity to break a pretty rule." My mother 
patted her hand and smiled. 

" Well, well, my dear, we *11 stay, if it will please 
you. Send Mary to me." 

Patricia went, and took her sister's seat beside 
Lord Clogher. He was winding and unwinding a 
spiral of paper, working at it with the earnestness 
of a boy; his hands were neyer still; he was 
always rolling or tearing something, plajdng with 
matchbox or watch chain, or jingling the money in 
his pocket. He seemed glad to have Patricia near 
him, but said very little ; I think it amused him to 
see the way Miss Blake was watching him while 
she talked to Shannon. He was like a man be- 
tween two fires, liking the warmth of both, yet un- 
able to decide which to turn his face to ; certainly 
so far as Patricia was concerned, there was no 
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special glow for him; she treated him with the 
simple frankness of an old friend. 

My mother and Mary were talking about the 
sick, who were Mary's special concern, and how 
Mrs. Lonergan would n't wear a particular plaster 
because it had n't a red cross on the back, and how 
Patsy Moore thought he was dying because his 
right eye would n't open in the morning when he 
awoke, and how Biddy O'Donnell had drunk a 
whole bottle of medicine, which did her no harm, 
in mistake for another liquor which would have 
certainly done her no good. And all the time my 
mind kept wandering to what I had seen that 
night, and I was continually wishing that the other 
people would go and that something would happen 
to show me that I was dreaming. But no one 
moved, though now and then watches were con- 
sulted, and at last it occurred to me that they 
were not waiting till the last moment like rats in a 
sinking ship, as my fancy had unhappily imagined, 
but that the excited servants below had forgotten 
all about the time, and still had their silly heads 
together over the kitchen table. I rose just as 
Father Shannon joined our group. 

Did Mary tell you about the sick boy?" he 
asked. 

No," said my mother. 

Well, it was this way," said Father Shannon. 
Mrs. Phelan came up to me yesterday and said 
Mickie could n't speak. *Not speak?' says I, 
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'how 's that?' * And that 's just what I Ve kem 
to yer Riverince about, * says she ; * sorra a word 
can I get out of um, an' he as pale as skim milk.' 

* He could speak well enough yesterday morning/ 
says I. *Thrue, sorr,' says she, 'but *t was last 
night he was took, and will yer Riverince shtep 
down to see im?* With that I went, and foimd 
Mickie sitting at the bare table, as pale as death. 

* What 's wrong, Mickie,' says I ; * can't you speak, 
man ? ' and I put twopence down on the table. He 
went a shade whiter, and shook his head. * That *s 
the way wid imi,' says Mrs. Phelan, *he '11 just 
shake like a sick hen.' * Come, Mickie,' says I, *if 
you '11 speak up, the twopence will buy cakes for 
you.' That did the trick, for he found his voice 
and used it. * It was the cakes as did ut,' says he. 
*The cakes? An' where did ye get cakes, Gkxi 
save us?' says Mrs. Phelan. *I bought tmi.' 
'How many?' says I. 'Eight,' says he, 'at Mul- 
cahy's and four bottles of ginger beer.' 'No 
wonder,' says I, 'you could n't speak; eight of 
Mulcahy's cakes 'd kill a mule.' ' 'T is the shtick 
he wants, and not yer Riverince,' says Mrs. Phelan. 
'No,' says I, 'but it 's more cakes.' And at that 
he cried out like a shot rabbit. ' An' who gev ye 
the money?' says Mrs. Phelan. 'Please, Mr. 
Charteris,' says he. And now, Dick, what have 
you to say to trying to poison my parish? " 

"I did give him money," I said, "for holding 
my horse and going an errand to Ballyclogher." 
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" You 'd best give him less next time, then," he 
laughed. 

I took him aside, and told him what I thought 
the delay meant: His face darkened, and he 
shook his head sadly. 

" It 's a bad business," he said, " a bad business. 
If people would only count the cost before they 
call the tune!" Then he went out, and from the 
celerity with which the carriages began to come 
roimd, I conjectured that the servants had heard 
some plain speaking. 

At last the room began to clear. Lady Mill- 
town went out on Shannon's arm, and Miss Blake 
on Lord Clogher's, which I hope made her happy, 
though it must have been small compensation to 
her for an evening during which she had had no 
more than snatches of talk with him, and glances 
shot across the room. It was plain she was in love 
with him, and equally plain that he saw it ; which, 
to a man of his temperament, was like the offer of 
a bone to a full dog: if he wanted a thing he pre- 
ferred to fight for it, and the greater the risk the 
better he loved the game. Tall woman though 
she was, his great head towered above her, a 
head full of a curious, undisciplined strength that 
sometimes struck me as pathetic in a world and 
time in which force of that kind had ceased to be 
omnipotent. 

When the last carriage, except our own, had 
gone, Patrick Shannon came back with Patricia 
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and the priest. My mother and I lived no farther 
than three miles away, which, in those parts, con- 
stituted close neighbotirhood, and we had always 
been on the most intimate terms with the Shan- 
non household; indeed, in some way my mother 
was a cousin of theirs. We had always, as Pa- 
tricia said, been the last to leave when any festiv- 
ities were on foot, but that night I looked for 
more than the half -hour's chat, the conduct of the 
entire family to the gate, and the cheery good-bye 
as the hoofs struck the road; nor had I long to 
wait before my earlier fears were dwarfed by the 
bare truth. 

Shannon begged me to go with him to the din- 
ing-room for a last glass of wine, and so I went, 
followed by his brother. The girls remained with 
my mother, and as I passed out of the door Pa- 
tricia gave me a look to take with me that kept me 
wondering for days after. It was such a look as I 
have seen only two or three times in my life, and 
then only in Patricia's eyes. 

Patrick Shannon paced before me gravely, 
measuring his steps as though he had rehearsed 
the part ; behind came the heavy tread of Father 
Philip, who thought so little of where he put his 
feet that he was usually splashed up to the shoul- 
ders. The mental difference between these two 
men of the same blood was extraordinary, though 
in person and in little tricks of manner they were 
ludicrously alike. 
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We reached the dining-room, which still shone 
with lights ; dessert lay upon the table as we had 
left it, and the scattered fruit rinds and the cigar- 
ashes, the empty glasses and the smell of wine lees 
and stale smoke gave a curious effect of desertion 
to a scene that had htmimed with talk and 
laughter a few hours before. 

Shannon placed chairs and invited us to sit, but 
as he remained standing we kept our feet as well ; 
the priest and I paced the length of the room 
slowly side by side ; he had my arm linked in his, 
and it was plain to see that he was strongly moved 
by some emotion. At last, just as I was about to 
relieve the strain by sa)dng something wild my- 
self, Shannon spoke. 

*' Dick,** he said, '* I 'm a ruined man." 

I stopped and looked at him, and Father Phil 
stopped as well. I had expected to hear some- 
thing of the kind, but the bare statement carried 
no conviction to my mind, and, besides, he made 
it with a kind of pride, although he shook his head 
and smiled sadly. 

Oh, come; 'ruined' is a big word," I said. 
But it 's a true one, and I '11 speak the truth 
to-night if I never open my lips again." 

"It 's true," said the priest. *'God help him, 
for I can't." 

*' You see we were always a bit extravagant — " 

** Wildly extravagant," interrupted Father 
Shannon ; ** you ran against the wall head down." 
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** I won't dispute your v/ay of putting it, Philip. 
Anyway, Dick, the end 's come. Everyone '11 
know it to-morrow. I 'm telling you to-night be- 
cause you 've been a kind of son to me, and a dear 
brother to my girls. The bailiffs are in the house 
this minute." 

"And have been all night," I said. 

"How did you know? Have those damned 
servants " 

" No, —but I happened to see them. Can 't any- 
thing be saved ? " 

"A mere trifle, but enough, I hope, to lay the 
fotmdations of a new forttme. So far we have 
only spent, Dick, — now we are going to make." 

I thought it as likely that Slieve-na-mon should 
dance to Cashel as that Patrick Shannon should 
make money ; but I noticed that he said * we ' and 
not 'I,* which set my mind in a new course of con- 
jecture, and still further increased my confusion. 

"The place and the land are mortgaged and 
must go; all the things in the house must go, — a 
clean sweep. This little affair to-night," he 
chuckled, "was really given by the creditors; I 
had to make the men dnuik to do it. Nothing is 
mine now." 

He took up a wineglass and snapped the stem. 
'* That *s another man's property ; I don't break 
my own." 

Are you going away, then?" I asked. 
Patricia and I," he said. 
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"But where and what to do? And how is the 
new forttine going to be made, and you not a 
young man?" 

"We have Patricia's voice," he said, and spread 
his fingers on the table and leant on them like an 
orator making a careful point. For a moment I 
hated and despised him ; the next I felt the tears hot 
in my eyes, and pity was the one thing in my heart. 

" Patricia's voice," I cried. " Good God ! " 

" You may well say that," said Father Shannon. 
"My fool brother has called the tune, and now 
someone else, and that his own child, must pay the 
piper. I 've not spared him, Dick ; for years I 've 
done my best, and fought for the old place and the 
old liame, — and now, I say again, God help him, 
for I can't." 

" Philip 's a little hard on me ; but I don't com- 
plain of that ; I don't complain. 'T is his business 
to look for penitence, Dick, and he finds it in me 
to-day." 

For a penitent he was amazingly complacent, 
and I began to think that he did not realise what 
this downfall of his fortune meant; what was 
graceful comedy, the opportunity for a pose, to 
him, might be tragedy to others. And yet the 
man was sincere enough ; at no time, even at the 
worst, was there any doubt of that. 

"Patricia knows, of course?" I said. 

"Yes, Patricia knows. . It was a hard blow at 
first, but she never flinched." 
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And Mary?" I asked. 

Mary will stay with me/' said Father Shannon. 
She *s made of different stttff : you may uproot 
her, but if she is n't replanted in the same soil she 
dies." 

"Phil has been most kind and helpful in this 



crisis. 
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Spare me," he said, and sat down, leaning for- 
ward with his elbow on the table and his chin rest- 
ing on the back of clasped hands. Silence fell 
between us, and it seemed to me that Shannon 
was somewhat disappointed with the effect of his 
annoimcement. He had probably expected some 
heroics; if this were so, he had misjudged his 
audience ; for my part I was glad to sit down by 
the priest, and try to think clearly. But the effort 
was useless ; I could see nothing but the two girls 
being driven out into the world, and I heard Pa- 
tricia's voice, far away and in another country, 
singing to the ears of strangers for bread. And 
then, all at once, what Nolan had said to me about 
Lord Clogher shot into my mind. 

"Whose doing is it?" I asked. "Who is fore- 
closing?" 

"Ferguson." 

" For whom does he act?" 

" Himself. I 'm sorry the poor fellow has n't a 
better investment. He did his best for me, and 
gave me plenty of rope; but now things are not 
too bright with him." 
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Then I suppose he '11 sell?" 
Yes, — almost at once." 

"And Lord Milltown will buy," I said. 
That 's likely enough, — and why not?" 
Oh, as to that," I said, **he *s as good as an- 
other, if the people have to starve; and that 's 
what they will do before long." 

You may say that," said Father Shannon. 

It 's a sad business, however you look at it. I 'U 
say this for my brother, — ^he never took a penny 
from a hungry man." 

" But it was n't that that broke me, for those 
that could pay, did." 

" No, it was n't that, Pat; you broke yourself." 

'* I did," said Shannon, with a conviction that 
suggested a compliment to himself. Then he 
added, with a return of his livelier manner: ** Let 
us drink to our success in the future. Changes 
must come, and the best thing is to face them 
bravely. Phil, man, wake up, — ^the Shannons are 
not dead yet ; they *re only just beginning to make 
a stir in the world." 

"The devil might have the stir, for me, if only 
the old place hadn't to go," said the priest ; " that's 
what cuts. But we '11 drink to your good luck, 
Patrick, and the more sincerely that the liquor 
is n't yours. Here 's to Patricia and her voice!" 

Father Shannon threw aside his gloom, and en- 
tered into that genial, smiling personality which, 
added to his force and devotion, had made him the 
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most powerful influence within twenty miles of 
Carmore. But beneath this changed aspect it was 
plain to see the grief that moved him, and a sud- 
den word might have pricked through and made 
the tears start. 

As for me, my mind was in a whirl, and no sallies 
of Father Phil's could calm it. And yet, even to 
myself, I could not accotmt for so great an un- 
easiness, — in the mere circumstances there was 
nothing to warrant it. For years, almost as long 
as I could remember. Shannon had been upon a 
kind of financial see-saw, now down, now up again 
as boldly as ever ; — ^that the end had come at last 
was nothing wonderful. But this development of 
the affair, the breaking up of the household, and 
above all the new idea of Patricia's gift becoming, 
as it were, public property, a thing to be criticised 
and balanced, paid for in coin as a means of life, — 
this sent me adrift from my old moorings and 
showed me another, aspect of the world. And in 
addition to all this the girl was deep in my plans, 
those plans for the regeneration of my cotmtry 
which were so beautiful and so impossible of real- 
isation. Sometimes I have thought that my pa- 
triotism lived only in Patricia, that she was heart 
to my head, — ^but even if this were so I had no 
reason to be ashamed of the cause. God knows 
I love it still ; but now as the dream of a dawn that 
I begin to think impossible. 

At last we went back to the women, and it was 
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easy to guess by the way they clung together that 
my mother knew as much as I did. She sat be- 
tween the girls, with an arm about each, and 
though she was stirred deeply, as I could see, her 
kind eyes were smiling, and the last words on her 
lips had been of comfort and brave cotmsel. Mary, 
always self-contained and mistress of herself, was 
pale and wistful, but quite calm; Patricia's face 
was flushed, she breathed quickly, and there was a 
bright light in her eyes that made me feel lonely. 
Already she seemed to be looking forward to a life 
in which I could not follow her ; at least so it ap- 
peared to me, who saw with a man's eyes. 

"I see you know everything, Mrs. Charteris," 
Shannon said. 

"Yes, and I 've been telling these dear children 
that it might be worse." 

"In my view, much worse: for at any rate I 
shall be free from the chain that has been about 
my neck for years." 

"And indeed that will be something," said my 
mother. 

It was forttmate that at that moment our car- 
riage came rotmd, for the position was horribly 
embarrassing, and there was nothing more to be 
said. The cool air brought me back to a sense of 
reality again, a feeling which I had lost since my 
rettim to the house after the scene in the stable- 
yard. The family walked down to the gate as 
usual, and Patricia and I found ourselves side by 
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side in the moving light of the lamps. I felt hap- 
pier to be near her, although I could say nothing 
by way of comfort ; and even the assurance that I 
could hear and touch her was like the beginning of 
a farewell. 

*'Dick," she said, "it seems hard; but it may 
be all for the best." 

** I can *t think of it yet, Patricia. I '11 come to 
you to-morrow." 

** Do," she said, and gave me her hand. 

*' I *m like a man in the dark," I said, with my 
fingers over hers. 

** I know," she said, ** I know." But I think she 
did not clearly understand, — nor, at that time, 
did I understand myself. 
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CHAPTER III 

I GO FISHING 

1 SLEPT only in snatches that night, and the 
intervals of waking were as full of dreams as 
those of rest. In the former my mind was occu- 
pied with Shannon's breakdown and the imminent 
changes which that involved; in the latter, for 
some unaccountable reason, I was haunted with 
visions of my father and the sound of his voice. 
He had been dead for ten years, — passing away, 
after a soldier's life of active dangers, quite com- 
fortably in his bed. I remembered how this had 
amused him, and how he used to say that he 
hardly Hked to go into the next world with only 
one small scar on him. I was sorry that my 
mother's entreaties had prevailed to prevent me 
from becoming a soldier. — for, that course being 
barred, and having no head for the learned pro- 
fessions, I had to remain at home. As it was, my 
life was active enough, and not without adventure, 
but it is better for a young man to be active under 
orders and to feel sometimes the steel of the curb 
and the persuasion of the whip. 
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Towards morning the thought that Patricia was 
going stung my nerves to such a dancing discom- 
fort that I got up and sat by the window; I also 
put my feet in cold water, which I have often 
found an excellent sedative and an inducement to 
the clear understanding of a situation. Dawn 
was stealing up the valley, grey and stealthy, and 
the voice of the Kilganny rose more sharply with 
the freshening breeze; the woods shook, the last 
stars paled, and the round shoulders of the hills 
loomed up and seemed to stand before me like im- 
prisoning walls. My window looked obliquely 
across the valley; and from it, as the light grew 
stronger, I could see the white front of Kilmoma, 
which was the name of Shannon's house. I knew 
Patricia's window well, and although at that dis- 
tance it was impossible to distinguish it, I waved 
my handkerchief towards the place. When we 
were children we had arranged a series of signals 
which worked excellently when the day was clear. 
The foolish act brought the truth home to me 
more than anything else had done, and it seemed 
incredible that the girl should leave her dear hills 
and the green valley for a strange and unkind 
world. And then the thought slipped into my 
head that it might be possible to prevent her go- 
ing, and with that I found that my feet were very- 
cold and my face as hot as a glowing peat. I 
scrambled into bed again and went to sleep, but 
only to recommence the same round of dreams. 
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When my mother and I met at breakfast, we 
both looked at each other with questions in our 
eyes. It was a brilMant morning, too perfect to 
mean a settled day, and the truthful stm made it 
clear that neither of us had had much rest. When 
we sat down to eat, our appetites made so poor a 
show between them that the folly of the effort 
made us lay down our knives and forks at the 
same moment. 

"You have n*t slept well," said my mother. 

"No, — nor you." 

"Nor I, Dick." 

" I could n't get over this Shannon business; it 
kept worrying into my head like a rat into soft 
earth." 

" I was thinking of you a great deal during the 
night." 

"Why of me?" 

" I 'm always thinking of you." 
But this is a time to think of others," I said. 
And do you suppose I had no thought of them, 
as well?" 

" Of course you had ; I did n't mean that." She 
poured out a cup of tea carefully and sat looking 
at it, forgetting all about the cream and sugar. It 
was evident that she had something to say, but 
was in doubt how to begin; I, too, felt that the 
light of a woman's instinct would help me to 
measure the idea that had come to me in the night. 
The simple fact that there was any mental 
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hesitation on my part did not strike me, at the 
time, as a curious commentary on the idea 
itself. 

"Are you going to the meeting in Carmore to- 
day?" she asked. 

** It 's been prohibited, and it 's too soon to run 
the risk; there will be no meeting." 

**My boy, keep out of danger." 

**I sha'n't nm into it blindfolded: but if the 
need comes I sha*n*t run away." 

'* Your father's son could n't do that." 

**I hope not," I said. "But there 's danger 
from both sides. I can't go all the way with some 
of the wildest boys, and they lead. The next 
thing will be that I shall be distrusted and not hear 
the ins and outs of everything. It 's a hard thing, 
mother, to be a perfectly honest man." 

" Yes, but it 's worth the trjdng." 

"It 's the clean, honest man who often ruins a 
cause," I said, bitterly. "It *s not in the nature 
of most men to run quite straight. One has a 
personal grudge, and he '11 work it off if he hangs 
for it ; another has sticky fingers, and will pick up 
money that should have gone to feed the poor. 
Most of them mean well, but who 's to hold them 
when the first spark falls? If every priest were 
like Shannon, it might be done, but even then 
there 'd be black deeds, and the honest cause 
would have to bear the guilt of blood. ... If 
one man could die for the people!" 
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"One Man has died for the people," said my 
mother, and crossed herself. 

"Yes," I cried, "and the country is full of 
crosses; but where is the Christ?" 

"Hush!" she said. "The only word for the 
men is duty; and the women must pray." 

Now this was all very well, and profotmdly true, 
— ^but what was duty, and to whom was obedience 
to be paid? My mother's course was clear, — it 
was the way of personal charity, of the kind word, 
of night-watches by the sick, of comfort through 
her own pure faith ; but for me, and for many like 
me, it was far otherwise. She knew little of the 
devil in men ; I never told her how I had fought 
against the lust of cruelty and gross revenge, hour 
after hour and day after day; she only knew of 
the noble actions, and they were many, which 
alone made the continuance of the fight possible. 
This story has little to do with politics (in Ireland, 
strange as it may sound, there are practically no 
politics), — I will spare you in that, — ^but it is 
necessary for you to know that the air was full of 
threatenings, and that a foolish government was 
going the wrong way to work. 

We had got a long call from the beginning of 
our conversation, and after a pause my mother 
came back to it. 

"Then what are you going to do to-day?" she 
asked. 

" I shall fish and get cool." 
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"For trout?" 
"WTiatelse?"Isaid. 

" I thought you were going to see Patricia," she 
said, smiling. 

" And so I am. ... I wish it were possible 
to keep her here." 
Is n't it possible?" 

That 's just what I was wondering," I said. 
She 's the best girl in the worid, and her 
father 's a fool." 

" Both statements are perfectly true," I said. 
"What can she do in London, the poor child, 
even with her wonderful voice?" 

"More than you think, perhaps. Remember 
that she has been well trained and under good 
masters, — her two years with Bousson will count 
for something ; he tmdertook to get her an engage- 
ment if she would remain another year. But she 
preferred to come back here, to her own people. 
It *s not as though a child with a pretty voice went 
out to make a fortune ; she 's a beautiful woman, 
and knows her art." 

I admit it, — ^but what then, Dick? Will she 
be happy if she succeeds?" 
God knows," I said. 

You were wondering," said my mother, 
whether it would be possible to get her to remain. 
What had you in your mind?" 

I might ask her to marry me," I said. 
My mother pushed back her chair, and clasped 
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her hands together in her lap. The same thing 
had beeen in her mind, but there was a vast differ- 
ence between that and the bare statement from 
my lips. It is not an easy matter for a woman 
with only one child, and that a son, to bow to the 
fact that there is another woman in the world who 
has made him captive. But after a time she 
raised her head, and there was only kindness and 
perfect trustful tenderness upon her face. 

" If you ask her,*' she said, *4t will be with my 
godspeed, — ^and, indeed, I have been thinking the 
very same. . . . Do you love her?" 

** Love her? Of course I love her!" 

"Yes, yes, but in the only way?" It was the 
question which I had asked myself, and the an- 
swer that I made aloud was the same as I had 
given myself. 

"I think so," I said. 

"Think! Why, you should know it in every 
nerve in your body." 

" I 'm not sure that I don't." 

" Dick, you don't love Patricia in the right way 
yet," said my mother, solemnly. 

I laughed and went over to her, la)ring my hands 
on her shoulders. 

"You dear, good soul," I said, "the right and 
wrong is always so clear to you that I believe you 
never hesitated in your life. I know I love Patricia, 
but I 'm not certain that it 's in a lover's way." 

" Then it is n't," she said. 
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" But is there no other way which may make a 
marriage happy ? ' ' 

" Not for the young." 

''Consider the circumstances, our bringing up 
together, her own future happiness; remember 
what it will mean to her to leave Kilmoma ; re- 
member how the people love her ; think of her life 
alone with Shannon in a strange city; and ask 
yourself what I am to do." 

** You 'd better ask her. I doubt the wisdom of 
it; I doubt her answer; but you *d better ask her. 
She can see further than most girls ; she will do the 
right thing. Yes, you had better go." 

And so I started, taking my rod and basket 
with me. Clouds were coming up from the south- 
west, as I had anticipated, which was all the better 
for fishing, but not a satisfactory portent for my 
wooing. The sound of Nolan's voice, talking to 
my mare Biddy in the stable, made me turn under 
the low, dark arch that gave admission to the 
yard. 

*'Howld up yer leg, girl," he was sajdng, **an* 
don't be shy. Is it me 'd hurt a lady ? Shure you 
know I would n't, pet ! . . . Shtand still, ye 
diwle ! Aisy wid thim feet now ; it 's not a dance 
yer at! Sho, sho!" 

She seems lively this morning," I said. 
Yer honour may say that. The jumpin' div- 
vies are in her, bless her long legs." 

Biddy stopped her antics, and came and rubbed 
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a soft nose against my shoulder, waiting for the 
piece of sugar which she had every reason to ex- 
pect was in my pocket. But that morning I had 
forgotten it, and I told her so. 

"She 's just like a child, just the very same," 
Nolan said. 

** Is there any news?" I asked, with an arm over 
the mare's neck. 

'* Matt Ryan's yoimg wan 's dyin', they say, an' 
small wonder, wid no food for the wee mother 
av it." 

How long has it been ill?" 
A week, maybe." 
Why was n't I told before?" 
If it 'd bin one av yer own people I *d *a towld 
yer honour; but sure ye can't kape the whole 
valley in food." 

" Nolan, Matt Ryan 's near enough to be a neigh- 
bour, and you shall take a basket there to-day. 
. . . If it 's like this now, what will it be in the 
winter?" 

Some o' the wake '11 die and some '11 go mad ; 
and God help thim as has to watch." 

I had but small hope that things would brighten, 
for the potatoes had failed, and there was the rest 
of that summer and all the winter to face. The 
weak would go tmder, that was certain, in spite of 
relief works and what private charity could do; 
and it is seeing the weak die that turns the strong 
into the way of violence. My mother and I could 
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not do much; we were not rich, nor had we any 
great interest with those who were. We did our 
best, and lived close, but it was no more than a 
rain-drop in the sea. 

It was difficult to reaUse that the beautiful green 
valley across part of which my walk to Kilmoma 
lay had hunger and death in it; one 's mind re- 
belled against the thought as against some im- 
piety, and yet it was true. The mountains to 
north and south were a wonder and refreshment to 
the eye, purple tinder the cloud shadows, vivid in 
simlight as the green back of a parrot, but there 
was no food there ; at times their barren loveliness 
angered me, as a beautiful, heartless woman would 
have done in the presence of some calamity which 
left her tmmoved. The vale itself was rich enough, 
but where com should have been was only grass, 
and the little cultivated patches about the scat- 
tered cabins had failed of their only crop. 

But after the first mile the dark thoughts left 
me, and the mere pleasure of my own existence 
was enough to fill me with dehght. The idea of 
death is so alien from youth when the wind blows 
and the sun shines, that nothing short of the fact 
itself can depress the heart for long, and I loved 
life for its own sake and was happy in it. I had 
perfect health ; I was on the way to see Patricia ; I 
was going to try the chattering Kilganny between 
the bridges, where the water ran deep under the 
banks and in mid-stream seethed and bubbled like 
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a pot. These things gave Kghtness to my feet, and 
the murmur of stmimer in my ears was like a fa- 
miliar friendly voice. 

All the windows of Kilmoma were open, its 
white front blinked in the heat, the shadows under 
the great Portugal laurels were as dark and cool as 
water at evening. An early climbing rose, pale 
pink and delicate as the inside of a shell, was in 
blossom beside the door, rhododendrons blazed in 
the beds, and the scent of honeysuckle azaleas 
hung in the air like incense. For the moment I 
forgot that it was all to pass into other hands so 
soon, and strode through the open door without 
knocking, as my custom was, and called Patricia's 
name. She came to me with outstretched hands, 
and at once the object of my visit and the prospect 
of the change that was in store for her over- 
whelmed me. For the moment I could not speak, 
and only clasped her fingers, staring foolishly at 
the belt about her waist : then I raised my eyes 
to her face and saw that she was struggling to 
be brave. That sobered me, and it was with 
nerves well imder control that I led her into the 
little room which she called her workshop. 

'* Are you going fishing?*' she asked, as she sat 
down. 

"Yes, but first I have many things to say to 
you." 

"Yes, Dick," she said, and rearranged a droop- 
ing rose at her breast. Then she added: "Why 
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did you bring Chips with you, if you meant to 
fish?" 

" Chips? " I said, " I did n't bring Chips." 

**Then I suppose he came." The mention of 
his name brought Chips from under my chair, 
where the little rascal had hidden himself. He 
was a fox-terrier, still very young, but altogether 
beyond me in ctmning. I suppose he had seen my 
rod, and knew perfectly well that he was not 
wanted ; but he had followed me at a safe distance 
all the way, and there he was, wagging his tail ten- 
tatively, with his ears cocked and his head respect- 
fully on one side. 

'* You little beggar," I said, " what do you mean 
by it?" He looked up at Patricia. **Ah, you 
wanted to see her," I said. ** You gave me your 
company not for my sake, but because you knew 
where I was going. Patricia, Chips thinks more 
of you than he does of me, which, after all, is only 
natural." 

" Dear Chips! I 'm sure he loves me." 

'* Of course he does. You 'd better have him, I 
think, before he 's grown too used to me." 

** But it seems a wicked thing to give a doggie 
away," she said. 

**It 's more wicked to keep him from one he 
loves, and far better than losing or selling him." 
Yes," she admitted, stroking his smooth head. 
It 's a kind thought, Dick; and certainly he 'd 
be a comfort to me when I 'm gone." 
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" That 's just what I We come to see you about." 
The dog responded to her caresses by jumping up 
into her lap, where he lay eyeing me and blinking 
in a nMimer which suggested reproach. " How do 
you think we can do without you?" I went on. 
" Bad times are coming, and yotu^ is the heart to 
pity and the hand to help. What can I do with 
the women? It weakens all otu* plans just when 
they most need strengthening." 

** I know it all, Dick," she said; ** I know it all, 
but I must go. And think, if I succeed I can send 
money — no, I can bring it to them myself, and 
say: *I have earned this for you; now I know 
what work is!'" 

" And they will look at your hands, and will not 
believe you, because they will still be white." 
Never mind, — ^the help will be there." 
But you know that that kind of help is no 
cure ; our plan was to make the people self-reliant, 
their own masters. This doling out of money 
means death to any nation." 

"And yet," she repeated, **I must go. I have 
a little gift and I must use it for my family ; that 's 
my first duty. If I had known of this trouble 
earher I might have done differently, but now it *s 
too late." 

** When did you first hear of it?" 

"Yesterday morning." 

"Poor child!" I said, and cursed Shannon se- 
cretly for something worse than a fool. Patricia, 
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holding the tips of the dog's ears, bent down and 
kissed the white ** V*' on his forehead. 

**It 's too hard," I cried; **you shall not go. 
Patricia, all I have, the best of me, is yours ; — ^will 
you take your own, and marry me?'* 

"My dear Dick," she said, "old friend, could I 
marry because you pitied me?'* 

"No, but because I love you.*' 

"I can believe that, too,'* she said; "and yet I 
can say no." 

"You can believe that I love you, and yet say 
no?" 

"Yes, because it 's not the kind of love which 
the man I marry must give me." Her eyes met 
mine fearlessly, and there was that look in them 
which it was to take me so long to tmderstand. I 
knew that she was right ; in my sotil I knew that 
the supreme love had not touched me ; but to see 
her there and to know that she was going from me, 
was the sharpest pang I had ever felt. I could not 
mislead her; under that clear gaze of hers no 
shadow of deceit could live. 

" I love you better than any other woman in the 
world," I said. 

" I am grateful to you for that, Dick, and I think 
it 's true ; but some day you might love another 
better, jand then what would become of poor 
Patricia?" 

"You could always trust me." 

"Yes, yes," she cried, "always; but trust is n't 
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everything. It will be better for me, when I 'm 
away from here, to think of you as the true friend 
who 's proud of me than to marry you just be- 
cause you 've never loved another woman in the 
right way. How would it be in the dark days, for 
they 're sure to come?" 

**You put it,'* said I, "as though you were 
afraid of me." 

'* Not of you, but for you, Dick. Don't you see 
that I 'm looking into the future, and oh, it 's hard 
to see the way!" 

This cry of hers, added to the truth of what she 
had been saying, struck home to me with such a 
sense of her simple honesty and of sorrow for her 
trouble, that I condemned myself on the instant 
as a simpleton to have considered her as I might 
another woman. Instead of comfort I had brought 
her pain, and bruised the hand that I should have 
touched only to succour. 

** Patricia, I 'm not fit to speak to you of love or 
an3rthing else," I said ; " and may the Lord forgive 
me for a blundering fool!" 

"No, not that; it was right and kind and like 
yourself that you should speak to me. But be- 
tween us two there must be no mistake." 

She said this with so much earnestness that it 
brought my head up ; but her eyes were lowered 
and I saw no more than the white lids and the dark 
lashes against her cheeks. 

" Between us two there must be no mistake," I 
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repeated. It sotinded like a life-compact, and at 
the same time it admitted that I accepted my 
defeat. 

A few minutes after this I gathered up my 
things, and Patricia came with me to the door, 
carrying Chips tmder her arm ; of Mary or Shan- 
non I had seen nothing. The dog made no effort 
to follow me, which rather inclined me to pity my- 
self, — to lose the chance of a wife and Chips as 
well, in the same day, were serious matters. 
You accept the dog, anyway," I said. 
Yes, Dick, I '11 accept the dear doggie.'' 
I envy him," I said. '* The little humbug has 
succeeded where I failed." 

I remembered, half-way to the gate, that I had 
forgotten to tell her about Matt Ryan's sick child. 
I tiuned to go back, and saw her hugging Chips to 
her breast and kissing him in a way which caused 
me acute wonder, even though I knew quite well 
how foolish girls could be over dogs. Something 
made me leave her undisturbed, and I went my 
way to the fishing without giving her the bad 
news. 







CHAPTER IV 

HOW LORD CLOGHER HAD HIS EYES OPENED 

BY the time I reached the river and had my flies 
fixed, I was surprised at my own serenity. 
I had proposed and been rejected, and yet there I 
was on the bank of the Kilganny without any of 
those deadly symptoms which an unsuccessful 
lover usually bears with so ill a grace. There had 
been a heavy shower ; the smell of the wet earth 
and wild thyme was in my nostrils ; the returning 
sunshine, sheering down in long lines over the edge 
of a cloud, lit up a space of mountain side tmtil it 
was as beautiful as a child's dream. I could not 
pretend that I was unhappy ; nay, if Patricia had 
welcomed my wooing, I doubt whether I should 
have seen more beauty in the world. It was per- 
fectly true that at that time my love was not 
awake. 

I cast down stream for a mile and caught half a 
dozen pretty fish, at which point I climbed over a 
stone wall and was on the Earl of Milltown's land ; 
another ten minutes brought me to a sharp bend 
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in the river, and as I rounded it I beheld Lord 
Clogher sitting on a stone, and joining two parted 
ends of gut. He looked up and nodded to me. 
Trespassing again, Charteris,*' he said. 
With your lordship's permission, and just as 
your lordship trespasses, himself." 

**Have you caught anything?'* 

"Six." 

" DanMi the fish ! " he said ; ** I can't get a rise." 

I looked at his flies, and saw that he was using 
hopelessly tmsuitable ones. In every out-door 
sport, save fishing. Lord Clogher was my master; 
in that I was his. I pointed out to him that he 
might fish all day with that cast and never get a 
fish to stir. He allowed me to make a better 
selection for him, and watched me tie the flies, 
while he rubbed the backs of his hands together 
and fumed. 

* * Why the devil should you teach me to fish ? " he 
asked. 

** Why the devil should n't I? It 's about the 
only thing I can teach you." 

** Except good manners," he said, with his usual 
candour. 

'* You 're not what I should call a particularly 
polite man," I said. 

** I 'm not, and I can't understand it. I suppose 
you came along from the bridge?" 

"I did." 

" And the bridge is on the road from Kilmoma ?" 
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"It was, this morning.*' 

"And you doubtless called at Kilmoma?" 

I don't pretend to be an impolite man," I said. 
Will you try a cast now?" 

" Damn the fish ! " he said, again, and rolled him- 
self on to the damp grass, with his hands arched 
over his eyes to shade them from the sun. I sat 
down on the stone he had vacated, and laid our 
two rods side by side. 

" You '11 never catch anything in that mood," I 
said. "A bad temper 's as fatal as clear water, 
and even a fish is a philosopher." 

" Who gets hooked. " 

"We all get hooked, in time." 

" Shannon's an infernal idiot," he said, abruptly. 
" It 's my belief he 's played the deuce with every- 
thing and will go down before long." 

"Very likely," I admitted. It was no business 
of mine to tell him what I knew, and I was pre- 
pared to be on my guard. 

"A man like that must have money; the girls 
must have money; everyone must have money 
who intends to lead a decent life." 

" It depends on what you mean. A great many 
people live very decent lives on half -empty bellies." 

"Pooh!" he said. "You 're thinking of your 
dear friends the tenants, the laziest beggars on the 
face of the earth." 

"They 're not all lazy, and it strikes me that 
we 're not particularly industrious," 
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''You '11 get into trouble some day. I 'd be 
sorry to see you locked up, but on my soul you 're 
a dangerous man, Charteris, in spite of your good 
name." 

** I intend to make tnyself dangerous to you." 

*' Really!" he said. *' Now, I take that kindly. 
Any little excitement will suit me. How do you 
propose to do it? Is there to be firing from be- 
hind a hedge? I 'd make a big enough mark." 

** The rascal who shot at you, or any other man, 
would n't fire twice if I were near." 

I believe you. Can't you take a joke?" 
That kind of joke does n't amuse me much," I 
said. **You know as well as I do that there are 
good and bad on both sides, and because we don't 
happen to see together there 's no use in sajdng 
foolish things." 

'* We don't see together, that 's a fact." 

*' And we never shall, I think; not because the 
thing 's impossible, but because you won't use 
your eyes." 

**My dear Charteris, is it possible for a man in 
my position to use his eyes, as you call it ? He can 
where a pretty woman is in front of him, and the 
prettiest within ten miles of this river-bank is 
Patricia Shannon." 

He looked at me sidelong, and laughed : it was 
not quite a pleasant laugh, and had something like 
a challenge in it ; but I was not to be drawn on so 
slight a provocation. 
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" I imagine that your opinion is shared by most 
men," I added, "although some might prefer Miss 
Blake." 

" You 're a cool hand, Dick! But how are you 
going to fight me ? Not about a woman, anyway. 
On my soul, they 're not worth it." 

" It 's difficult to agree with you, on any point. 
A woman is worth, to a man, precisely what he 
values her at. If your valuation is low, the loss is 
yours." 

"They may be bought by the score, by the 
thousand." 

"Yes," I said, "and a devilish unprofitable in- 
vestment they make." 

"That 's true enough. But how are we going 
to fight? It *s my belief we were bom to be 
friends." 

"To be candid," I said, " I rather like you, but 
we 're bound to be enemies. I like you, and I pity 
you." 

" Well, I 'm damned ! " he cried. " I 'm deeply 
obliged to you, — deeply! I Ve sometimes pitied 
myself, but I never knew anyone else did. I 
won't ask for your reasons, because they would n't 
mterest me. If we 're to be enemies, too, it 
would n't be fair; you can show your pity when 
I 'm beaten. But how are you going to begin the 
fight?" 

"Have n't you heard?" I asked. 

"On my honour, no." 
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O'Malley is dying." 

He 's been dying for a year, and I 'm waiting 
to step into his shoes." 

" It 's over the shoes I 'm going to fight you," I 
said. 

He sat up and laughed until the valley seemed 
full of his roaring. 

**That 's good," he cried. "I did hear a word 
of it, but did n't believe it. So you *re for Parlia- 
ment, and against me? Gosh, that 's the pretti- 
est story I Ve heard for years. You have n't a 
chance, not a thin ghost of a one; but go on. 
We '11 get some fun out of it, anyway." 

** I don't think much of my chance, but we 're 
going to try it." 

**Do, do! I 'd rather pay the expenses than 
miss the fun." 

** As to the fun, you 're welcome to it," I said. 
**I know you 're popular, personally, in spite of 
his lordship, your father being as hard as a flint." 

'*Well, well, we won't talk of that. Perhaps 
his wa3rs are not quite mine, but I stand for his 
colours." He rose and took up his rod. '* I shall 
fish up to the bridge and make a call at Kilmoma," 
he said. *' Have you any message?" 

'* You might tell Miss Shannon that Matt Ryan's 
child is dying." 

*' That 's cheerful," he said. '* And who 's Matt 
Ryan?" 

"One of the Earl's tenants," I answered. 
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"What are you going to do?** 

" I 'm on the way to see the sick child/' 

''You 're a dangerous man, as I said before, 
Dick. On my life, I think it 's my duty to have 
you watched/' 

" By all means do your duty," I said. 

"Suppose I come with you?" 

I hesitated for a moment, being in doubt as to 
the greeting he might receive from a hungry and 
grief-stricken man. But I knew Clogher to be 
generous in his own wilful way, and I felt that I 
had no right to turn help aside from anyone at that 
season. "Come, then," I said, "but I warn you 
that you won't be amused." 

We turned together, and after following the 
river for half a mile crossed it at a point where 
rough stepping-stones had been laid. From the 
bank, a narrow path struck to the right, which, 
after climbing a slight hill, dropped again and led 
to Matt Ryan*s door. The place was a cabin of 
the usual type, having a tiny window on either 
side of the low entrance, a thatched roof wofuUy 
decayed, and a single smokeless chimney. There 
was no sound or life about it, neither cry of child 
nor clucking of hen. 

I knocked at the door, and passed from sunlight 
into semi-darkness. Ryan was sitting on a low 
stool, staring at the single bed, on which, under a 
dingy blanket, two forms lay, one so small that 
only the lightness of the covering served to 
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indicate it. The man set a finger to his lips, and 
pointed to the bed. I whispered Lord Clogher's 
name, and as his great figure stooped to enter, 
Ryan got upon his feet, dazed, still with out- 
stretched finger, and with the awful name of death 
upon his lips. 

We stood there for a moment with uncovered 
heads, and then, with a horrible fluttering in my 
throat, I stepped across the black earth floor and 
drew down the blanket. The child was stretched 
out, naked and quite dead, with flat pebbles laid 
upon the eyes; the tiny face was beautiful and 
seemed a symbol of rest ; the thin body filled me 
with passion and impotent pity, and a kind of 
blind despair. The mother was asleep, utterly 
worn out, with her black hair abroad upon the 
coverless pillow and one hand just touching the 
dead child. She had been a pretty girl, blue-eyed 
and one of the true hill-type, and I had known her 
plump and strong: I could have cried out and 
cursed the bitterness of it all. 

** He *s dead. Glory be to God!" said Ryan. 

I motioned Clogher to come near, and he, too, 
looked down upon the most piteous sight the world 
has to show : the living mother and the dead child. 
He seemed helpless, completely at a loss; his 
hanging hands opened and closed jerkily, and his 
parted lips let the breath through with a murmur 
that was almost a hiss. 
. ** Is she dying? " he asked. 
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"No, God help her! ' said Ryan, "she'll not 
die; she 's shtrong. T is her first; an' she no 
more than a child herself.' 

There was food upon the table in the basket 
which I had sent by Nolan, but it had not been 
touched. I made Ryan eat, which he did stand- 
ing, and always watching the bed. It was not 
sorrow for the child that drew his eyes there, but 
fear for the woman when she should awake. 

'*Have you sent for anyone?" I asked. 

** Father Shannon 's on the way." 

He had not appeared to notice Lord Clogher 
after his first entry ; even the answer to his ques- 
tion he had addressed to me. I thought his lord- 
ship had seen enough, and that the sooner the 
room was free of him the better. He came to my 
call as obediently as a dog. 

**Had n't you better go," I said, **and deliver 
my message?" 

He laid his hand on my shoulder, and pressed 
hard upon it. 

" What did the child die of ? " he asked. 

'* 111 nourishment; look at it." 

" If I 'd known, I might have saved it!" 

** If people would only make it their business to 
find out where help is needed, a great deal of mis- 
ery, and worse, might be prevented." 

Go on," he said, ** go on ; say I killed the child." 
No, you did n't do that; you can't be held 
responsible. You may say that the man should 
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never have married ; quite true ; but men are men, 
even though the crops fail. It 's better that the 
mother should bear the father's name." 

We were standing just inside the open doorway 
as I spoke, with our backs to the room, and he 
scowled out into the stmlight like a man in a 
smoulderijig rage. 

**It 's damned hard on them," he said; **I ad- 
mit it. I 'm sick to see this thing. On my soul, 
Charteris, I '11 do my best, — ^in my own way, not 
yours. Shall I leave money with the man?" 

'* In this mood he might fling it back in your face, 
which would be good for neither of you. I '11 do 
all that may be necessary ; it does n't cost much 
to bury a child." 

You 've a bitter tongue," he said, and stepped 
out on to the path. 

It was your wish to come." 

And I 'm glad I came, by God!" he snarled. 

I shan't forget it. You 've done good work to- 
day, though your views about the land and the 
people are all as wrong-headed as a driven pig. 
We *11 have to fight each other, that 's plain ; but 
it '11 be an honest match." 

He strode off towards the river, and I watched 
him until his head dipped down below the hill. I 
saw that there would be fearful battles between 
the Earl of Milltown and that wild son of his — ^the 
one calm and inflexible, the other raging like a 
stream in flood. The immediate issue was doubt- 
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fid, but for the futtire the prospect had improved. 
As I turned again into the cabin, I had a vision of 
Lady Milltown's noble face standing between 
those two, and I pitied her. 

Ryan had drawn his stool closer to the bed, and 
was watching again. I sat down on the comer of 
the bare table and watched as well. It was a weary 
and heart-breaking hour, — one of those times 
when hope is lost in the stillness of death, and 
there is no life in a man. The episode of the morn- 
ing seemed far away, long past, unreal ; even the 
thought of Patricia had no power to stir me; I 
was fascinated and chilled by Ryan's dark, thin, 
impassive face, and those two figures on the bed. 
Prom time to time the man wiped the beading 
sweat from his forehead, — that was the only move- 
ment; once a great drop gathered and fell upon 
the floor : the sound made me shiver. 

At last the woman moved and opened her eyes ; 
instinctively she bared her breast, as though she 
had heard the child cr5ring in her sleep ; then she 
cast up her arms and cried out upon the name of 
the Mother of Sorrows. Ryan dropped upon his 
knees beside her and took her in his arms, where 
she lay moaning. What he said I cannot remem- 
ber, and if I could, I would not write the words 
down. I covered my face. 

After a time I felt a hand upon my head, and 
lookmg up, saw Father Shannon, with Mary by his 
side. The sight of them was like light. 
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"This is your work," I said, slipping from the 
table; " I can do nothing here." 

"Ay, ay," he answered; "this is my work, Dick. 
Marrying and christening and burying; — ^it 's a 
queer round." 

"And camfortii^, as well," I said. 

■' Yes, comforting as well, and that 's the hardest 
of all. Go now, boy, and come to see me to- 
morrow." 

Mary was already at her work, and as I passed 
out at the door I heard Father Phil say: "Now, 
Matt Ryan, up on your two feet and tell me about 
it, like a man!" 



CHAPTER V 

CONCERNING JAMES SHBEHAN AND THE NEWS HE 
BROUGHT 

OF course the news of Shannon's misfortune 
was all over the country-side in a few days, 
ajid some of the people were for paying an un- 
complimentary visit to Ferguson, which would 
have done no good to anybody concerned, and a 
great deal of harm to them. Ferguson, indeed, 
was to be pitied. He was an honest, hard-work- 
ing attorney, a little undersized man who was all 
courtesy and deference, and he had, too, so good a 
heart that his business si^ffered on account of it. 
I had occasion, three weeks later, to see him about 
matters of my own, and he grew tearful over the 
necessity that had driven him to foreclose. 

"You see, Mr. Charteris," he said, pointing his 
periods with two apologetic fingers which tapped 
against the palm of his left hand, "I could do 
nothing else. The interest all behind, the sum I 
had advanced in excess of the bare value of the 
property (I paid something for sentiment, on my 
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honour, I did), and all the time my affairs not 
prospering as I could have wished. I had my 
family to consider, Mr. Charteris, — a large and still 
increasing family ; and I think you 11 bear me out 
that I did my best.*' 

I assured him that I had not a word of blame for 
him, and that Shannon himself spoke of him as a 
friend. 

*' Mr. Shannon is a fine man, sir," he said, '* a fine 
man, and as free-spoken and generous as one could 
wish. But, in my opinion, Mr. Charteris, he *s too 
sanguine, — a, little too sanguine, don't you think? " 

I looked through the grimy window of Fergu- 
son's office, and saw a placard on a wall opposite 
announcing the unconditional sale of the Kilmoma 
estate ; I admitted that Shannon was too sanguine. 

*'He has schemes, wonderful schemes," said 
Ferguson. **Have you heard of his idea about 
the turtles?" 

No, and I don't want to hear of it," I said. 
What does he know about turtles ? Let me beg 
you, Fei^son, to keep any ideas he may have 
communicated to you entirely to yourself. So 
long as his plans remain on paper and amuse him, 
well and good : but when it comes to capital, — ^let 
him earn it himself." 

From that we turned to my own matters, which 
at that time were deeply engrossing. Ferguson 
was to be my election agent, — a task which he had 
undertaken with reluctance, — ^and we had to keep 
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the threads firmly in our hands in anticipation of 
the moment when the long delaying O'Malley 
should die. The reports he gave me that morning 
were disquieting; there were some letters and 
notices upon his table which made me blush for 
the men who wrote them; others that it made 
me proud to read. No canvassing, of course, had 
been done, but the pulse of the constituency could 
be felt through various correspondents, and there 
were enough contradictory anonymous commtmi- 
cations to make a curious study in the less savoury 
parts of htmian nature. Of one thing there was 
no doubt ; the popularity of Lord Clogher was in- 
creasing. Rumours of certain concessions and re- 
forms on the Milltown property were in the air, 
— rumours that I knew to be well founded. The 
battle between the old Earl and his son had begun, 
and at any time the change might commence, — 
the more particularly as Milltown was about as 
likely to die as O'Malley. It gave me a strange 
sense of amusement to consider how much I had 
injured my personal cause by bringing my oppo- 
nent into contact with a ghastly fact. 

From Ferguson I went to see Father Shannon, 
calling on my way at Lonergan's, the jeweller, to 
leave a silver collar for Chips, which I wished to 
have engraved in readiness for Patricia's depar- 
ture on the morrow. He promised to have it ready 
by ten o'clock that night, which meant a ride into 
Carmore to fetch it ; but as I knew that no earthly 
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power could induce Lonergan to hurry, I merely 
accepted his word and departed. 

Twelve o'clock mass was just over, and I met 
Father Shannon coming through the chapel gate. 
He was wearing a wonderful silk hat, which ap- 
peared to have been the sport of storms for years ; 
I had once suggested to him the possibility of pro- 
curing a new one, but he told me he had so much 
difficulty in getting a hat large enough that he in- 
tended to wear the one he had, so long as the brim 
lasted; it was the brim, he said, that made the 
hat, — ^and certainly I never saw a more expansive 
one above any mortal ears. His waistcoat, too, 
was remarkable, being of well-wom seal-skin, — a, 
garment which he often wore even in summer ; his 
attachment to it was so curious that I think he 
must have had some powerful reason for the ven- 
eration with which he seemed to regard it. For 
the rest, he wore official black, badly cut and ill- 
brushed, and had a roll in his walk like that of a 
sailor. At the same time, and in spite of every- 
thing, his great figure had a dignity and conscious 
force that lifted him far above the level of com- 
mon men. Perhaps his good birth helped him, 
for the parish priest is usually drawn from much 
lower blood than that of the Shannons ; but there 
was a great deal more than that needed to account 
for his power over men. 

He looked worn, and ripe for rest ; the strain of 
his brother's trouble had told upon him; and, as I 
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learnt long afterwards, he had been hard put to it 
himself, having paid privately, out of his own 
scanty means, many small debts to creditors whom 
he knew could ill afford to lose. He leant on my 
shoulder, in the familiar way he had, as we ap- 
proached his house, and when the study door was 
closed he pushed me into an arm-chair and sat 
down facing me, with hands clasped behind his 
head. 

"The time *s getting short," he said; "to-mor- 
row the exodus begins. When it 's over, I think 
I *11 go to sleep for a week.'* 
You 're tired out," I said. 
No, not that, — is it I tired out? But, faith, 
my head 's in a muddle, and there 's too much 
pulling at the heart-strings." 

I suppose there 's nothing new?" 
That depends on what you heard last. Do 
you know what that queer wild wolf Clogher did? " 

** I know he 's half killing his father with the new 
ideas he has, — ^but he may turn round again any 
minute." 

** I don't mean that at all. Have you seen Pa- 
tricia lately?" 

"Three days ago," I said. 

**Did she tell you nothing?" 

''Not a word." 

** Then I wonder whether I should. ' ' He paused 
and rubbed his rough chin violently. * * Well, any- 
way, I will," he went on. "You know so much 
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that you may as well have it all. ... He pro- 
posed to her.*' 

An oath slipped from my tongue, but Father 
Shannon took no notice of it. 

**He proposed to her," he repeated, ''and you 
may guess what she said." For a moment I saw 
through mist ; the thing was so unexpected that it 
took my breath like a blow. 

"You might suppose," he went on, **that she 
cried, * Salva me ex ore leonis \ — well, it was kinder 
than that, but she sent him away." 

'*It was bravely done, anyhow," I said, seeing 
clearly again ; "for we can't deny that the chance 
was magnificent." 

" It was too magnificent for Patricia ; she has the 
good fortime, Dick, to be a girl absolutely honest 
and true to herself. And my brother came out of 
it well, too; for he never said a word." 

I sat for some time, thinking, and Father Shan- 
non watched me, with a queer smile on his face. 
This action of Patricia's, natural as it was in her, 
set her strangely above my head, for it seemed to 
me that if she had accepted Lord Clogher she 
would not have done much worse than I in pro- 
posing to herself; it was the difference between 
the man's point of view and the woman's point of 
view, — a difference which I had hardly previously 
considered, in its actual relation to life. 

"Father Phil," I said, "I suppose you are Pa- 
tricia's confidant in ever3rthing.'^" 
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" I 'm not her confessor," he said, ** if that 's what 
you mean. To be confessor to my own family 
would be too great a strain ; there are some mem- 
bers of it whom I should half kill with penances ! ** 

"That you are not her confessor makes it easier 
for me to talk to you." 

He nodded and sat back in his chair, as though 
to prepare for the hearing of a long story ; but the 
next thing I said brought him upright again with 
a jerk. 

" Confidence for confidence. . . . I proposed 
to her the day after the dinner." 

"She never told me that, now," he cried. "I 
expected you would, but why in the name of 
wonder — ?" 

"And she refused me," I said. 

''Well, well, well!" There was surprise, dis- 
appointment, incredulity, in the three words. 

"She refused me," I continued, "on the excel- 
lent ground that I did not love her." 

"Dick, Dick, there 's some playing — some folly 
about this!" 

**0n my soul, none. ... I did not, I do 
not, love her in the way she should be loved." 

"I could have sworn on the Holy Name, — " he 
began, and then broke off, leaning forward and 
holding me with his eyes. Priest as he was, and 
true priest, no man of affairs or of the world ever 
saw straighter to the heart of a thing than Father 
Shannon, 
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** Well, well, well!" he said again, but this time 
as if the whole affair was as clear to his mind as 
though he had it before him in print. 

** She 's bent on going," said I, ** and we who are 
left will feel the want of her every day of our 
Uves." 

** And she '11 feel the want of us, but she '11 work, 
and I think she 11 succeed. And there 's work 
enough for us, Dick, too; and we must do it." 

*'The harder the better," I said, "and the 
greater the risks the better I shall be pleased. 
. . . There 's one thing about this Clogher 
matter I don't like, — ^this refusal will make him 
keener than ever to have his way. He '11 be like 
a fox prowling round the poultry-yard." 

"That 's true," said Father Shannon; "but 
what can he do?" 

** An ordinary man could do nothing, but he 'd 
try any wild devil's trick that came into his head." 
He 's not altogether bad." 
That 's true," said I, " as I well know. . . . 
I 'm sorry for Miss Blake." 

" A fine woman," said the priest, "a fine woman, 
and the right match for him. They 'd make a 
wonderful pair ; but I doubt theirs would be a hot 
household." 

You must keep an eye on him." 
Well, I 'm not particularly welcome at Mill- 
town," he said, smiling. " I 've a way of express- 
ing my views that his lordship does n't like, and 
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if it were n't for her ladyship, I might find the door 
shut in my face.*' 

At this point Father Shannon's housekeeper 
came in — a grey, respectable body, Mrs. Dough- 
erty by name, who had the firm belief that the 
priesthood was the finest calling in the world, and 
that Father Shannon was the finest man in it. 
She was always called Bridgey by everyone ; only 
twice in my life did I ever hear her master call 
her Mrs. Dougherty, and then it was in stem re- 
proof that made her grow pale and tremble before 
him. She entered to say that James Sheehan was 
outside, and would his Reverence see him? 

**Send him in, Bridgey woman," he said, and 
winked at me. ** You 've heard of James?" he 
chuckled. 

"Heard of him," said I; "have I heard of the 
Pope? I 've often wished James Sheehan was as 
far away." 

**He *s useful, and a firm friend; but James is 
not exactly a model man." 

In appearance, certainly, he was a mere scare- 
crow, and of a native and unadorned ugliness that 
amounted to distinction. He was red-haired and 
had a most distressing squint — a. squint that some 
people vainly imagined to be assumed, because he 
could see amazingly straight in spite of it; his 
nose was broad and flat, its natural tendency 
having been assisted in early youth by a terrific 
blow which had mined the bridge, and the skin of 
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his face was blotched with huge freckles, so that it 
looked like the rind of some over-ripe fruit His 
dress was a thing of patches and tentative cohe- 
sion, so that it was a marvel how it hung upon him 
at all ; his cap, on this occasion, was the only re- 
spectable thing about him, and set me wondering 
how he came by it. 

**'Tis a gran* day, yer Riverence," he said, 
' * Glory be to God ! ' ' Then, pretending to become 
suddenly aware of my presence, he touched his 
forehead and drew himself up to attention. 

**A grand day, indeed, James," said Father 
Shannon. **What do you want, man?" 

" I thought I 'd bring yer Riverence the news." 

** Well, what news?" asked the priest. 

"Julia Moran has twins, sorr." 

" Sure I icnowthat; did n't I hear them squall- 
ing this blessed morning?" 

** Johnnie B)mie*s black cow *s bruk it's leg." 

" I know that, too; the better because it broke 
my fence at the same time, and I suppose I must 
pay to have it mended." 

"The ill manners av the crater, to spoil a priest's 
fence ! Thin there 's faver down in Don's Coort." 

" There always is and always will be, James, so 
long as Don's Court won't wash itself." 

" Ye may say that, sorr. ... I heard that five 
gran' salmon was tuk between Chancy's meadow 
and the fall." 

"By you, James?" 
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** By me, God save us ! Is it w^ poach a fush ! " 
" The word 's with you," said Father Shannon. 
" Sure yer honour knows I *m a poor, honest 



man." 



"Go on, now, and give us the news, if you 
have any. Can I sit here all day to hear your 
nonsense?" 

" 'T is the talk av the town," said Sheehan. 

" What 's the talk of the town? " 

"That Lord Clogher's going to marry Miss 
Shannon, yer Riverence's own niece, and live at 
Kihnoma." 

" It 's a lie! " I cried, and regretted the words 
directly they were out. 

Father Shannon rose and clapped his hand to 
Sheehan's shoulder, swaying the man back and 
forwards in a grip that made him wince. His face 
was dusky with rage, and I looked to see James 
flung headlong from the house. But he held him- 
self in momentary check, and the two faced each 
other while one might have counted a score. 

" No fooling, now, Sheehan, or, by the Lord, 
I 'U turn cur-beater. Who 's saying this?" 

" I heerd it from a dozen, an' I did n't belave a 
word av it, an' that 's why I kem to yer River- 
ence to have me shouldher bruk!" 

Father Shannon dropped his hand and kicked 
a little prajdng-stool to the other end of the room. 
"Yes, it 's a lie," he said, "and may the tongue 
bum that invented it ! Where did it come from ? ' ' 
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" I think from Kilmoma first, — ^maybe *t was 
wan av the servants afther they *d left. Stire I 
did n't believe it, Mr. Charteris." 

He had not addressed me before, and this was 
so pointed that I regretted more than ever that 
my tongue had broken loose. It was bad enough 
to have Clogher against me, anyhow, but if the 
people were to think us rivals in love as well, 
heaven knew what complications might grow out 
of it. The partisanship of a crowd in such a mat- 
ter was a possibility to be viewed with the sharp- 
est apprehension, and my knowledge of the people 
told me that it was a possibility not remote. 

** If you hear any more of this, James, deny it. 
Say you have Father Shannon's authority to give 
it the lie, and if that is n't enough, say that Father 
Shannon has a long arm and a rough tongue. It 
seems to me that Carmore 's gone mad." 

**Yer honour may thrust me; I only wanted 
yer word for it." 

" Is there any more news?" 

" There 's to be a meetin' in Donnell's bam at 
Ballyclogher to-night." 

" Why was n't I told of it?" I asked. 

'* Ye might ask Donnell that," he said. 

Sheehan had a measure of whisky, and departed. 
He was a poacher, and sometimes a drunkard; 
yet I have known less honest men in high places. 
He had an enthusiasm for his profession, which 
almost made him great; his knowledge of living 
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creatures was boundless, though I do not know 
that he regarded them more tenderly than an or- 
dinary sportsman ; he hated a roof over his head 
and was choice neither in his habits nor his person, 
— ^but he was passionately faithful to such convic- 
tions as he had, and was as little afraid of death 
as of a hare. In a word, he was a strong if crooked 
branch of the true htmian tree. 

Well, Father Shannon and I looked at each 
other, and he asked me whether I thought Lord 
Clogher had himself circulated this report. 

*' No," said I ; "he would n't do that." 

"Shall you go to Donnell's bam?" 

"Is it worthwhile?" 
He 's a dangerous, foolish man." 
I 'm tired of the like of him, but perhaps I 
should go." 

" It 's as well to know all that happens," said 
Father Shannon. 

"Which is about as difficult as cotmting the 
eddies in a mill-race. You'll admit that your 
people are easily led astray by any plausible fool 
with a few catchwords?" 

"Ay," he said, "they 're like children, and are 
as keen as cats after a fight. You can see it in 
their eyes, — look at the children in the streets 
here." 

" I 've looked at them a thousand times, and 
they make me feel like a man in a cage." 

"Poor souls," he said, "poor wee souls." 
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I looked at some of the children again as I went 
to the Milltown Arms for my horse (out of polite- 
ness we always stabled there, and the Milltowns 
at the Charteris Arms), and in them I seemed to 
read much of the history of my country. There 
was a kind of sadness, like an tmconscious remi- 
niscence, that glowed behind the blue eyes, shining 
through the play of the present, — past and pre- 
sent, but no future, — there was the lack. And 
there was also, in their games, that insistence upon 
one side of things which led to violent quarrels, 
and an amazing youthful energy of vituperation. 
There were qualities of lovableness, of tenderness, 
of generosity, of faith ; but through all ran the too 
sudden heat, the infirmity of purpose, the reach 
after a visible and useless power. 




CHAPTER VI 

THE MEETING IN DONNELL's BARN — ^AND A PAKB- 
WELL 

WHEN I reached home 1 found Lady Milltown 
with my mother. They were deep in some 
discussion to which my presence put a period, so 
I left them to eat a late and solitary lunch. It 
pleased me to see her ladyship and my mother 
together again ; since my avowal to Lord Clogher 
a chill had fallen between our houses ; it was in- 
evitable, I suppose, although I could never see 
why two old ladies should be deprived of their 
gossip because their children happened to dis- 
agree. The murmur of their talk came to me 
from time to time across a sunny patch of grass 
on to which the windows of both rooms opened, 
and I imagined them to be talking partly of those 
old days when Lady Milltown had been Kitty 
Kinross, rushing about the old house in Dublin 
with flying hair and skirts, and partly of the Shan- 
non girls, whom I think her ladyship loved almost 
as well as my mother. 
As I sat there after my meal, more idle than I 
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had been for some weeks, the thought and need 
and image of Patricia came to me with a shock, 
and I suddenly became aware, as clearly as though 
the impression had been physical, that my love for 
her had increased. I had accustomed myself to 
the idea of losing her practical aid (and anyone 
who has worked with a woman in human matters 
requiring constant sjnnapathy knows what such a 
loss means) , and here I was, just on the eve of her 
departure, deeper than ever in selfish sorrow at the 
loss of herself. I tried to read myself a lecture, 
but that was no use; then I assured myself that 
she did not care for me in the least, but there was 
so little conviction in that that it only made mat- 
ters worse ; then I gave my fancy rein and siun- 
moned her before me, even to the high collar with 
lace on it that she wore, a particular curl over her 
left ear that I always had a desire to kiss, and the 
steel buckles on her shoes. This was no better 
than rubbing salt into a wound, and about as wise ; 
so I went to see whether the old ladies had fin- 
ished their talk. 

**We have n't seen much of your lad3rship at 
Tramena lately,'* I said. 

* * But my heart 's been here often with my old 
friend. It 's a pity, Dick, that you and my son 
must fight." 

**My dear Lady Milltown, it pleases him," I 
said, laughing; "and I suppose I m considered 
the best man to oppose his dreadful opinions." 
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I agree with neither of you/' she said. 
I find it the hardest thing in the world to 
agree with myself, and as to agreeing with one's 
own side, the thing 's impossible." 

"And yet you go on!" 

'*Yes, and I shall go on, if it 's only to be 
knocked down." 

She shook her head at me and laid a hand over 
my mother's as though to claim her for an ally 
before she spoke. "My dear, no good can come 
of this fight between Clogher and you," she said, 
solemnly. 

"You exaggerate, as you always did, Kitty," 
said my mother; "and in any case Dick cannot 
withdraw." 

'* I would as soon think of disowning my name," 
said I. ** Why should there be any talk of such 
a thing? We shall fight it out to the end, and 
try to respect each other. For heaven's sake, 
let there be no more foolish talk, and not a 
word beyond this room. False rumour runs as 
fast as a peewit, and it 's as difficult to know 
whence it started." 

It was evident that they had been discussing 
the relations between Lord Clogher and myself, 
and that her ladyship had f otmd my mother little 
inclined to listen to anything she had to say. It 
was hard, no doubt, for both of them, who had 
grown from girlhood to age the closest friends, to 
have their only sons opposed to each other like 
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birds in a cock-pit, and opposed, too, on more per- 
sonal groiinds than they had themselves suspected, 
but I did not like this talk of danger, and such 
women's nonsense. 

**I can't forget that I'm your godmother," 
Lady Milltown said. 

**A poor compliment I should pay to my god- 
mother by shirking my duty," said I; **so pray 
let us hear no more about it." 

''You're almost as self-willed as Clogher," she 
said. 

*'No, indeed!" cried my mother. 

"Well, there are differences," admitted her 
ladyship, with a weary smile that touched me. 

After she had gone, I heard a great deal about 
the dance Lord Clogher was leading them at the 
Castle, and how the Earl fought every inch of the 
groimd, only giving in, and then on minor points, 
when he pretended to be convinced that certain 
concessions would contribute to his son's success, 
and therefore to the honour of the family. I 
could see it all: the old man, with nothing but 
that deadly sense of bare justice to guide him, and 
his ideal of personal honour, and Clogher, full of 
the new generosity which was as badly regulated 
as the rest of his impulsive life. And between 
these two, one of whom was marked for death, 
stood Lady Milltown, receiving many a blow, and 
concealing many a wound, which neither of the 
others saw. Her's was the woman's part and 
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she bore it bravely, though it wore her as steel 
wears a velvet sheath. 

I sent Nolan into Carmore for the silver collar, 
in good time, and myself set out for Ballyclogher 
and Donnell's bam at twilight. Ballyclogher is 
three miles from Tramena and another three 
from Carmore, and quite close to Kilmoma. It 
was no more than a mere hamlet of dingy cabins, 
squalid for the most part, though in situation as 
beautiful as eyes could wish. To the south, at a 
few fields' distance, the mountains rose; to the 
north the valley stretched for miles until it ended 
at the base of another range of hills, beyond which, 
again, lay the richest vale in Ireland. A moimt- 
ain stream, unbridged, dew-clear, and chattering 
like a girl, ran to the east, crossing the road like 
any traveller, and sometimes spreading into a 
cabin or two, butt no one took any notice of that. 
This stream, which, so far as I know, is nameless, 
joins a sister stream to flow into the Kilganny. 

Dusk closed in rapidly, and by the time I had 
turned a little out of my way to look at Kilmoma, 
where that night Patricia was to sleep for the last 
time, darkness had fallen, close and starless. 
There was some wind, but it breathed in hot gusts, 
and brought no refreshment. I wished I could have 
heard the clear hill-wind that she loved so much 
singing over my head, and felt sure that some- 
where she was listening to it and feeling its touch 
upon her, storing up the memory of it for days 
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when she would be a captive in sunless streets. 
But the whole valley seemed as close as a room, 
and my spirits sank in the heat. 

I felt small interest in the meeting at DonnelFs 
bam ; I knew the kind of affair it would be, and 
how I should go home feeling angry and discour- 
aged. I knew, too, that I was the last person in 
the world Donnell would wish to see, and perhaps 
that was the main reason for my going at all. In 
those secret meetings men said a great deal which 
they did not mean, but there was danger that evil 
might come of some chance folly, and it was, in a 
way, my business to save such people from them- 
selves. 

The bam stood in a field a hundred yards from 
the road ; the place had, I believe, been used as a 
meeting house by Quakers, but there were no 
Quakers left, and it had become a bam ; not that 
there was ever anjrthing stored in it that I ever 
saw. It was a home of rats during most of the 
year, and perhaps an owl or two and a stray mule 
or donkey. 

There was no light to be seen from the road, but 
on the other side I expected less caution would 
have been observed. I was wrong, however; the 
two narrow upright slits in the masonry were dark. 
I knew their position well, and coasted along the 
wall, with my hand raised against it ; a murmur 
of voices came from within, too loud for discre- 
tion, and now and then I heard the coarse, full 
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voice of Donnell rise above the rest. I had almost 
made up my mind to go away and let them have 
their discussion out in peace, when my fingers 
touched something that made me stop dead, with 
a gasp ; it was human flesh. I dropped my hand, 
and it rested upon a woman's shoulder. At that 
moment some one moving within displaced the 
covering that had been hung across the opening, 
and a narrow shaft of light fell upon Patricia's 
face. In an instant it was gone again, but I had 
reached out and grasped her hand. 

"Patricia!" 

She stood quite still, and I could feel the pulses 
beat in her fingers. 

"Are you alone?" 

"Yes." 

" What are you doing here on the last night of 
all?" 

"I knew there was a meeting, and I came to 
hear what they were saying." 

"But why did you come? What difference 
could it make?" 

Her breath caught before she answered, and I 
bent towards her with a strange, biting tumult in 
my heart. " I meant to tell you if they did any- 
thing wild or wrong; oh, they're so easily led 
astray!" 

"You came to help me?" 

Again there was a catch in her breath that 
sounded like a sob. 
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'*To help them, — ^and you; to hear the dear 
Irish voices, too, all alone, before I went away." 

** Oh!" I cried, ** this going is as bitter as 
death." 

** Remember," she said, hurriedly and tremu- 
lously, "remember when I 'm gone that I loved 
you all, — ^tell them that ! I shall always think of 
them and love them and the hills ; my heart 's 
here, all my heart ! I shall come back some day, 
— ^yes, I shall come back, when the good days 
return." 

** But suppose they don't return, you must still 
come back. I 'm only your ambassador here, and 
whatever I do is in your service, who have been 
my heart. Listen, Patricia: 'There must be no 
mistake between us two.* Perhaps I *m begin- 
ning to understand what that means, just at a 
time when it 's so easy to make mistakes." 

I still held her hand, and we stood there to- 
gether in the darkness, hearing each other's heart 
beat and the irregular murmur from the bam. I 
had a delicious inner hope that she had come there 
that night mainly on the chance of seeing me, a 
hope so delicate that I did not care to wotmd it by 
saying a word; nor was I sure that my love had 
risen to her full stature, and I would never offer 
to her again anything short of the utmost that I 
could give. She must go and I must stay; — ^the 
die was cast for good or evil, and the time for 
words was short. 
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"Dick, you should be in there," she said, **and 
not out here with me/' 

"I shall have enough of that later, and this is 
the last hour with you/* 

**But listen,'' she said, **or go in. It would be 
poor help to prevent you from hearing what I 
came to hear for you ; and Donnell *s the man we 
can't trust." 

"That 's true," said I, *'but fifty Donnells may 
talk themselves mad, and welcome, so long as they 
leave us alone." 

"Is that a speech for a wise man?" she whis- 
pered, and I thought her fingers closed sharply 
against mine. 

"I don't set up for a wise man," said I; "and 
even a wise man may have a word with a girl." 

"Well, you may have another word later, but 
listen now." 

I took that for a command and, standing on 
tiptoe, set my ear to the opening. Donnell was 
speaking, and it struck me as I listened that he 
must have a grudge against me, though on what 
account I knew no more than my boot. At any 
rate he was talking the wildest nonsense, and in 
a little time my blood began to warm. He had a 
great deal to say about conspiracies, and how I 
was the friend of Lord Clogher, and how between 
us the people were going to be betrayed. All this 
was bad enough, but when he referred to the ru- 
mour I had heard that xnonjing and tried to twist 
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it into his argimient, I could stand no more. 
Sheehan's voice was shouting in violent opposition 
as I turned to Patricia. 

"I'm going in, " I said ; * * wait, but don't listen. ' * 

The door was at one end of the bam, and I 
found it closed, but it was a rotten, worm-eaten 
affair, and a couple of blows sent it in. At the 
other side was an old blanket, htmg there to keep 
in the light, and for a few seconds I stood hidden, 
in complete silence, and with a kind of singing in 
my ears. Then there were a few cries of ** Polis ! '* 
at which I stepped into the room and made the 
company a bow. 

Half a dozen lanterns, htmg round the walls, 
threw a feeble shifting Kght on some forty men 
and perhaps a dozen women. A few were sitting 
on empty boxes, but most were standing, and all 
gaping towards the door. Donnell — a short , thick- 
set, black-looking man, with a flat face and ctm- 
ning eyes — was staring with the rest, his hand still 
extended to point some rhetorical flourish. Shee- 
han had possession of the most commanding 
position in the room, the wooden rail of a rough 
manger, from which he had been badgering Don- 
nell to his heart's content. He raised a terrific 
cheer when he realised who the intruder was, and 
I was glad to hear it taken up by most of the 
others in that strange company. 

** Ladies, — and boys," said I, '*I was not in- 
vited to this meeting, and perhaps that 's why I 
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came. But I 'm disappointed in it ; John Don- 
nell's eloquence might be all very fine, and I won't 
deny that it 's noisy enough, if what he had to say 
happened to be true. I *m not going to make you 
a speech (don't move, Donnell, — you may finish 
presently) ; I only want to say that if you don't 
believe in me, don't have me, when the time comes. 
Must I fight Lord Clogher in the street to con- 
vince you I *m not on his side? All this talk is 
pure nonsense, and as to the last thing I heard, 
it 's false from beginning to end, and I 'd be 
ashamed to think any man here would believe 
it." 

"More power to ye!" cried Sheehan. ** Don- 
nell, ye black rat, get down aff the box and let his 
honotir spake." 

" I 've done," I said; "and thank you for hear- 
ing me." 

There was a vast deal of shouting and noise, 
and Donnell, who did not appear to be popular, 
ran some chance of being hustled. Under the cir- 
cimistances I thought it best to take the lead and 
see the people, who were like a lot of wild children, 
safely dispersed. Donnell said nothing, which 
may have been because my sudden appearance 
had paralysed his tongue, or because he preferred 
to make his replies in the dark. 

Sheehan held back the blanket, and I stood at 
the other side of the doorway to see the crowd file 
through. Some of the men wrung my hand as 
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they passed, and most of the women blessed me ; 
there was something in the touch and the words 
that moved me strangely: a pathetic confidence, 
as it seemed to me, a clinging to a hope that might 
lift them from the hell which they had all seen. 
It was a time, as I have said, of disheartenment 
and failure, of hunger and death, and not a few 
faces were marked with the bitter signs of the 
struggle. 

Instead of going home at once, as I had hoped 
they would, the people made a circle outside, and 
into that circle, lit by the dingy lanterns, stepped 
Patricia, her eyes shining, and with the marks of 
tears upon her face. The sight of her held me 
motionless and silent; I was not surprised, only 
expectant; I saw that she had no thought save 
that she was going away, and her heart strained 
to the farewell. A deep breath came from the 
waiting crowd, and one or two voices cried out 
sharply ; then there was a moment's hush. 

She stood there proudly, with uplifted head 
and yet with spirit bowed in the humility of ten- 
derness. She seemed to drink the air as knowing 
that to-morrow another draught would be hers; 
her lips trembled and the comers drooped. I 
feared that the tears would come before the words ; 
but she was stronger than I knew, and crushed the 
weakness down. 

*'My dears, my dears," she cried; "good-bye, 
and God bless you all!" 
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Everyone there knew her story, and not one had 
a word of blame for her ; she had been in and out 
amongst them for years, and had their hearts; 
they were a generous people, even at their worst. 

"Our Blessed Lady comfort her," cried a 
woman. 

"An' us, too," said another, "for we nade it 
bad!" 

" Miss Patricia, avick, ye *11 not forget us," cried 
a third. 

"Who spakes of forgettin*? Howld yer loose 
tongue ! Is it she forget ? " 

" I '11 never forget," Patricia cried ; " I *11 always 
love you, and some day I '11 come back!" 

"Remimber owld Ireland!" 

"Howld an to that!" 

" Say a good word for us where yer goin' ! " 

"Mr. Charteris and Miss Shannon for ever!" 
shouted Sheehan. 

"Thim 's good names, annyway!" 

They closed about Patricia, and the poor girl 
was overwhelmed in a torrent of farewells ; I had 
to rescue her by sheer physical force, assisted, of 
course, by the invaluable Sheehan. 

"Won't ye sing to us?" someone called, and I 
thought it was the voice of Donnell. 

"Shall I, Dick?" Patricia whispered. 

"No." 

"Just once?" 

"It would be folly; they 're wUd enough 
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already. Miss Shannon," I said, turning to them, 

cannot sing to-night/' 

But I can!" cried Sheehan, to cover the re- 
fusal ; and he lifted up his hoarse, weather-beaten 
voice in '* The Wearing of the Green." It was not 
wise, but it was irresistible, and the swinging tune 
rang out into the night like a challenge, which, 
fortunately, at the moment there was no one to 
take up. 

I shouted a good-night and moved away with 
Patricia, and as we went the sound of the singing 
followed us. On a hill above Kiknoma we 
paused, and, looking down to Ballyclogher and 
Donnell's bam, we saw the lights disperse, and 
soon silence settled down again, weary and breath- 
less. Not until then had it occurred to me that 
Patricia's presence that night might still further 
complicate my position in the public mind, as 
well as with Lord Clogher ; but I had reached a 
stage in which such possibilities did not distress 
me. 

The sotmd of familiar hoof -beats heralded the 
approach of Nolan just as I was screwing up my 
courage to say good-bye. He pulled up at my 
signal, handed me the silver collar, and rode on: 
he was an invaluable servant, and never saw too 
much. On the outside of the collar was en- 
graved the word Chips, with Patricia's name, and 
inside, in much smaller letters: Whom you ac- 
cepted from me on a day when you refused a greater 
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gift, I handed it to her in its wrappings of white 
tissue paper. 

"What 's this?*' she asked. 

"A collar for Chips." 

She took off the covering, and held the pretty 
folly close to her eyes. ** You good, extravagant 
Dick,'' she said. Then she slipped it over her 
wrist and held out her arm, where I made bold to 
fasten it. 

"It will be safer to carry it home like that," I 
said. 

We stood for a time at the gate, without speak- 
ing. My mind was too confused, my pulse beat 
too hotly, to find words ; if I had been her accepted 
lover, I thought, I could have poured out my soul 
to her, so that in going she would have felt that 
she still had all. But as it was, I felt tongue-tied, 
the more so because so little divided us from the 
best of life. 

At last she looked up into my face and gave me 
her hands, saying, "To-morrow." 

I repeated the word and bent down for a kiss; 
her lips rose to mine willingly and simply. We 
had not kissed since we were children, and then 
there had been no question of our parting. 

That was our true farewell, for the next day, 
when I saw her and Shannon leave Carmore, I was 
only one in a crowd. Shannon broke down at the 
last minute, which might have been expected of 
tim just as certainly as complete recovery in half 
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an hour and a full return to his elated and fantas- 
tic hopes, But Patricia's eyes were dry. She 
had Chips on her lap, proudly uncomfortable in 
his new collar, and as the train started she laid her 
lips on his head. I wondered whether she had 
found the inner inscription which only we two tm- 
derstood. Something told me that ^e had. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE RIVER LODGE 

A FEW weeks after the departure of Shannon 
and Patricia, the sale took place, and Kil- 
moma was bought by the Earl of Milltown. I 
had a wild idea of buying the property myself 
and found that, by making some sacrifices, it 
might be done, provided the price were not run up 
from some unexpected quarter. But when I saw 
Lord Clogher in the auction-room my hopes fell. 

It was a good thing for Ferguson that we were 
both there; the unprofessional surprise upon the 
good creature's face as the bidding rose amused 
me in the recollection, though it made me angry 
at the time. After the first five minutes it was a 
race between Clc^her and me, and the other men 
in the room simply watched in gaping silence. I 
ran up to a figure that would have swamped me ; 
but he capped it, and the place was knocked down 
to him. I felt that Kilmoma had gone from the 
Shannons for ever. 

When the affair was over he came across to me, 
85 
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laughing like a schoolboy who sees his century go 
up. 

*'Did you want to make Ferguson's fortune?" 
he asked. 

** He 's an honest man and deserves all he can 
get." 

"Well, I *ve beaten you, Charteris." 

** You 're welcome to your victory." 

**It*s not mine,'' he said. **My father has 
wanted Kilmoma for a long time.*' 

** I 'm only sorry it *s gone out of the old hands." 

** But in any case it would have done that." 

** Circumstances — " I said, and stopped short. 

**Well?" He looked at me curiously, spun a 
coin into the air and missed it. It rolled along 
the floor, and disappeared into a crack between 
the boards. 

** Another sovereign for Ferguson," he said; 
" the man 's in luck." He selected a penny from 
the loose money in his pocket and tossed that. 
'* Heads or tails?" he said. 

** Heads," said I, *' but Lord knows what you 're 
up to!" 

** You Ve won," he gnmted. ** You were going 
to say that circumstances might bring the pro- 
perty into the Shannon family again, more or less." 

** The thought occurred to me," said I. 

** 'T was a nice thought," he said, **and I had 
just the same one; that cursed penny gives the 
chance in your favour." 
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All this is n't particularly clear,*' I said. 

It 's quite clear enough, Dick. I think of 
living at Kilmoma; his lordship and I don't al- 
ways agree, and I want a separate kennel." 

I 'd rather have you there than a stranger." 

Thanks," he said; ** that's candid, anjrway. 
If you want a nice little house, now, I '11 sell you 
the River Lodge, — ^that 's my own, and you may 
have it for an old song." 

I declined the offer of the River Lodge and 
went out into the street, where a group of agents 
and others who had come to the sale were discus- 
sing the figure at which Kilmoma had changed 
hands. As the price of land was then, the stmi 
was nearly double the value of the place, so that 
conjecture was busy; I left Carmore to its own 
solution of the problem and crossed the bridge, 
where the water curved over the salmon-leap as 
smooth as silk ; then, passing the big flour-mill, I 
turned into the Ballyclogher Road. 

The name of the River Lodge stuck in my head, 
suggesting to me coolness and peace and the sound 
of running water. It had not been inhabited for 
years, and was, indeed, no more than a bimgalow, 
with a single living room and two bedrooms open- 
ing out of it. I had not seen the place for a 
long time, and the fancy took me to go and look 
at it. 

Pour miles beyond Kilmoma, on the Milltown 
Road, there is a gate breaking a long low wall of 
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grey stone. On the other side of the gate is one 
of those paths which do not appear to lead any- 
where, a track grass-grown and rank with weeds, 
untrodden, damp, a haunt of black slugs. But 
if you climbed over the gate, or vaulted it, as I 
did that morning, you would reach, after many 
turns and windings through hanging wood and 
thick copse, the house called the River Lodge. 
The path motmts all the way, and all the way far 
below on the right you hear the murmur of a 
river, running through a motmtain cleft, with 
sheer sides meshed and tangled with fern and 
creepers. 

The River Lodge was at the head of this gorge, 
one side of it being flush with the steep river bank. 
Some windows were shuttered, others were broken, 
tmpnmed shrubs spread close against the walls, 
and one wrecked chimney was twined with honey- 
suckle. I remembered the last time I had been 
inside the door; it was at a children's merry- 
making, and Patricia had given me my first lesson 
in dancing, — I solemn and clumsy, she bubbling 
over with laughter, and as light as a blossom 
swaying with the ripple of a stream. 

I sat down upon a cushion of orange-tufted 
moss, with my feet dangling over the cliff, and 
thought of Patricia. She had kept her promise 
of writing to me, and I took her letter out of my 
pocket to read for the fiftieth time. They had 
found rooms, she said, which she thought would 
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do very well for the present, although they were 
not in the least like Kilmoma; she had already, 
by the aid of such introductions as she had, se- 
cured a few pupils, and she had seen her old 
master, Bousson, who had welcomed her almost 
with tears and the assurance that he could find 
her some small concert engagements through the 
winter. Her father was very busy, but the mat- 
ter was secret at present; he was hopeful and 
quite weU. Chips had taken to town life philo- 
sophically, but without enthusiasm; and spent 
most of his time at the window, surveying the 
street and challenging passing dogs. Then fol- 
lowed questions on all sorts of trivial matters, 
which showed where her heart and thoughts were, 
and she remained, — my friend, Patricia. 

I folded up the letter, already a little worn at 
the edges, and tried to feel hopeful ; but although 
my belief in Patricia's talent was unbotmded, and 
I never doubted that she would succeed, I was 
borne down by melancholy. The thought of the 
lodgings and the dog at the window, and the 
singing-lessons, and the absurd Shannon with his 
schemes and futility, made me fume and chafe. 
What part could Patricia have in a life of streets, 
of close rooms, of noise and stress, — she, who was 
a child of the hills, born to freedom and free winds ? 
And then I wondered what influence the new en- 
viromnent might have upon her, whether she 
Would, after a time, be dazzled by the shows and 
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tinsel, the lavish praise, the admiration of crowds, 
whether she would be beguiled from the old, sim- 
ple ways and become like other women who had 
never known the better part. The motmtains and 
the sea were between us, and no cry of mine would 
reach so far. 

I gazed down into the running water, caught, as 
it rippled over the shallows, into a htmdred loops 
of vivid stmlight, and kicked my heels discon- 
solately against the bank. My eyes, after a time, 
wandered to a narrow platform some half way 
down the steep, and it occurred to me that there 
might be a cave behind the bush that overhung it. 
I was idly considering how I could best reach the 
place when the bush stirred, and a cautious head 
was thrust out. I was more amused than aston- 
ished to recognise the red crop of James Sheehan. 
He saw that he was observed, and made the best 
of the matter by boldly wriggling out on to the 
ledge, where he adroitly gained his feet and faced 
me. 

**The top av the momin' to yer honour," he 
said, **and glad I am to see ye." 

** That 's not true, James." 

"Well, I heerd someone knockin', and I kem 
out to see who it was, and sure I 'd rather find yer 
honour than annyone else." 

**What are you doing down there? Is it a 
cave?" 

"Ye '11 not tell on me, sorr?" 
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"Why would I tell on you, man?" 

" Well, thin, 't is a cave ; and foine and com- 
mogious." 

"What do you do in it?" 

" Live! Stu«, 't is me summer risidence." 

"And rent-free," said I. 

" That entirely, and wid a sotmd roof to it and 
clane water before the dure." 
Do you live alone?" 
No, but wid me wife." 

"Wife!" I cried. 

" I would n't have towld ye that, sorr, but sure 
I knew yer next word ud be to let ye see the 
house ; an* I could n*t refuse ye that, and she 's 
inside this blessed minit." 

" I would n't disturb her for the world," said I. 
"When were you married?" 

"Three months ago an* by Father Shannon, 
God bless him!" 

" But I heard nothing of it." 

" 'T was privit entirely." 

"Come up here, James," I said, "and tell me 
about it." 

"Wan minute, sorr, while I tell the wife to 
expect ye." 

He disappeared and left me to kick my heels 
again. When I next heard his voice it was behind 
me. 

" Ellen '11 be ready for yer honour in ten minits," 
he said. 
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"Where on earth have you come from, now?" 
I cried. 

** Just the back way. The wan below there *s 
the front.'* 

" Sit down, and let me hear about this wedding. 
You're a strange man, aren't you, to have a 
wife?" 

** That's a fact," he said; '*but even a poor 
diwle like me, wid no character to lose, may love 
a girl." 

**More honour to you, James," said I, "and 
more honour to her, and may you neither of you 
repent it." 

"May I spake plain to ye, sorr? I 'm a poor 
man, and not too well thought of, but barrin' the 
fush an' a bird or two, I 'm honest. Glory be to 
God!" 

"The fish and the birds," said I, "make a big 
exception; but go on." 

He chuckled, and drew the back of his hand 
across his mouth. Then he became suddenly 
grave and began to roll little pellets of moss in his 
fingers and toss them down into the stream. 

"I hadn't thought of marryin'," he said, 
"though me cousin, Ellen Morissy and me 'd bin 
aff an' on for many a day. I was a wild wanderin' 
diwle, wan time here, another there, widout a 
roof to me head. Do you know Ellen, sorr?" 

"I don't," said I. 

"Well, she 's what ye 'd call pretty. I 'm not 
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that, but she did n't mind ; it seems I shuited her, 
the more by token, she said, that she 'd niver 
nade to be jealous av me. Wan day Father Shan- 
non sint for me, and says he, 'James, ye '11 marry 
Ellen, and no more about it!' 'Why's that?' 
says I. * Becoz,' says he, * there 's wan who 'd do 
her a wrong.' 'Show 'im to me,' says I, *an', by 
God, I '11 break his face,' says I. *No,' says he, 
'but ye '11 marry Ellen, and settle down to a quiet 
life.' That same day I wint to her, and what 
Father Shannon would n't tell, she did." 

"And who was it?" I asked. 

"There 's three know his name, sorr, an' that 's 
enough. If there 's nade to spake it, I will. I 
wouldn't be blamin' a man too much, — ^bedad, 
it 's aisy to have hell in yer heart, — but she 's safe 
now wid me. There 's times, Mr. Charteris, when 
the diwlc 's a saint to what a man is, and times 
when a saint might wink at the diwle, friendly 
like, out av remimbrance of the owld days." 

I looked at this strange tatterdemalion philo- 
sopher with a quickened interest, and saw in him 
a man whose book-learning could not have carried 
him through the alphabet, yet who was steeped in 
the true knowledge of life. I envied him his free- 
dom, his robust conscience, his voluntary priva- 
tions, his passion for the hiUs and the sun. He 
was a kind of outlaw, but loved by his own people ; 
a poacher, but often employed, to his vast enjoy- 
ment, by the very man whose woods and waters 
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he robbed. For he knew where the salmon lay, 
and the favourite f eeding-grotind of every speckled 
covey ; he knew the homes of the foxes, and had 
seen them stealing through the morning mists, 
head down, with the dew on their silver coats; 
he knew the haunts of the hill-game and where 
the snipe and the wild-duck could be found in the 
black bog. There was something great about the 
man, a fulness that dwarfed the children of cir- 
cumstance and made them seem no better than 
driven mules, bound to follow the beaten road, 
and whose greatest freedom was to gambol in a 
walled field. 

He was still throwing moss into the stream and 
knocking his bare heels together, when a low call, 
that might have been the note of a bird, sotmded 
from below. 

** Will ye come, now, sorr," he said, ** an* see the 
house?" 

I scrambled down after him, holding on by hot 
jags of rock and wiry roots, and followed him into 
his cave. The entrance was no more than three 
feet high and about as many wide, sloping slightly 
downwards, the bush that covered it being rooted 
above the opening. At first I could see nothing, 
and remained upon my knees, blinking, but 
presently the darkness turned to twilight and I 
saw that Sheehan was standing. I got upon my 
feet and f otmd sufficient head-room to reach to my 
full height. 
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A voice wished me the homely ten thousand 
welcomes. 

''This is Ellen, yer honotar," said Sheehan; 
"but ye '11 not see her till ye shtand out av the 
Kght." 

I moved aside,, and saw a woman before me. 
Her teeth shone through her welcoming smile, and 
the subdued light, flickering and broken by the 
moving leaves without, danced upon her face and 
figure imtil she herself seemed no other than a 
strange creation of sun and shade. I could have 
seen her vanish without any sense of unreality. 
But there was nothing tmreal about Ellen Shee- 
han, and her voice called me back abruptly to my 
surroundings. 

"Won't ye sit down, sorr? 'T is a pore place, 
but sure Adam had no betther." 

" Nor a lovelier Eve to look after him," said I, 
sitting down upon the rounded stone which she 
had indicated. 

** Don't be flattherin' the woman," said Sheehan. 

" It 's no flattery, James, but the bare truth." 

" Well, an' I 've towld her the same meself ," he 
said. "Hurry, now, aveagh, and bring out the 
wee glass." 

She brought bottle and glass from a ledge and 
poured out for me, holding the little thick timibler 
before my eyes. 

"Stop!" I said. "This is very light in colour, 
James." 
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I tasted it; the sttiflf was pale as water, with 
just a tinge of cloud, strong, but soft as milk, and 
with the true peat flavour. 

Tis thrue potheen," he said. 

I hope you had no hand in the making." 

On my sowl, no," said he, ** but I would n't ast 
questions, sorr. Father Shannon has some av the 
very same. T is vital powerful, an' a foine thing 
for a priest entirely." 

Very fine, indeed," said I, supping again. 
Mrs. Sheehan, here's to your health, and the 
same to that rare boy of yours." 

I handed back the glass. There was a moment's 
hesitation, and Ellen looked at her husband. 

There 's but the wan glass," she said. 

Then drink out of that," said I, '*and don't 
make me sorry that I came." 

They drank to my health in turn, and then 
they, too, sat down on stones, and we made a tri- 
angular group in the *' summer residence." 
• My eyes, grown accustomed to the obscurity, 
were now able to take in the details of the place. 
It was a natural cave, about seven feet high above 
our heads, but sloping downwards as it advanced 
into the hill; the walls were grey and fairly 
smooth, the floor was covered with sand and 
small pebbles and the roof starred with little 
golden patches of lichen. At one side there was 
a bed of dried fern, covered with a couple of 
blankets ; over it a rough crucifix hung, crudely col- 
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oured, and by its side a little picttare, also colotired, 
of the Madonna and Child, — one of those French 
prints so dear to the peasantry. The air was per- 
fectly clear and dry, and the stream below filled 
the place with its giirgling chatter; a patch of 
light, reflected through the bush from the stream, 
continually flickered upon the roof, making the 
golden growth there gUtter like rough incrusted 
gems upon an ancient chalice. I seemed to be in 
a new world, inth something of the old, fresh, 
primitive grace about it, open and unadorned. It 
brought into my mind a vision of slow oxen, of the 
flitting bees, of the cave of Pholus and the nymphs 
of Castaly, and the tmsealing of the wine-jars. 
And then I remembered that I was dreaming a 
dream of peace in a land shocked with discord and 
full of bare-footed poverty. 

Ellen, all this time, was looking at Sheehan, and 
Sheehan was looking at her; but it delighted me 
to see that they were not embarrassed, nor did 
they mistrust me in the least. All my life I had 
been about amongst the people, and had many 
close and faithful friends amongst them ; that my 
name was Charteris had never made me stand on 
ceremony with any living soul. 

As I looked at Ellen I was not surprised that 
she should have been tmlawfully desired, but I 
was amazed at the temerity of the man, and won- 
dered who he could be, that had dared to speak to 
her. A certain fiery, disdainful purity shone in 
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her face; there was something of the tigress in 
her, on the alert to spring. She was beautiftil, 
with the dark beauty of the south, black-haired 
and blue-eyed, with a skin browned where the sun 
took it; but her throat was white as the bud of 
the white wild-rose. She was, indeed, not unlike 
Patricia, though less soft and of a heavier mould ; 
the same spirit lived deep in both. I suppose she 
loved Sheehan, and she certainly did love him, 
because he was a feariess, fetteriess creature, a 
strong man. 

Ellen,*' said I, "this is a good house." 
Wid ivery convainyence, an' a bath before the 
dure!" 

**And rent-free. I think Lord Clogher would 
like to know of it." 

Her face darkened and she flashed her eyes on 
me. ** Let um thry to come near!" she cried. 

** Whist, mavoumeen," said Sheehan. "Mr. 
Charteris is only jokin'." 

"Of course," I said. "You 're doing no harm 
here, and, for me, you may stay as long as you 
like. But when the winter comes, James?" 

" We must live in Carmore, Ellen says. Bedad, 
it '11 kill me. I suppose she '11 choose Don's 
Coort, where ye couldn't shwing a cat, and the 
faver 's in every house just as if it paid the rint. 
God save us, what '11 1 do in Carmore?" 

"Listen to um," said Ellen, "ye 'd think the 
man had the sinse of a child!" 
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** But why must you live in Carmore?** 

"Where else would I get any work? In sum- 
mer I can work in the fields, an' at the haymakin' 
an' the like av that, an' — ^an' " 

** Yes, I know," I said, smiling; **but you must 
settle down now, James." 

"To shtarve," he said, "to shtarve wid the 
girl?" 

I thought for a moment. The idea I had in my 
head would not be very popular with my rich 
neighbours, but, personally, I was prepared to 
trust Sheehan with my life. He had trusted me, 
and I cared very little for my neighbours' opin- 
ions, after all. 

"James, there 's a little house of mine you may 
have, — the one old Johnnie Ryan had till he died. 
You might come in next month, when the nights 
get cold, and Ellen would have need of a warm fire. 
Your old life was all very well — I say nothing about 
that ; but now you ' ve got the girl to look after. 
There 's a bit of land, and you 're a handy man 
and could give Nolan help now and then. What 
do you say?" 

Ellen said, "God bless you, sorr," and then sat 
watching Sheehan with tears in her eyes. Her 
breast rose and fell under her shawl, and her 
breathing sounded above the babble of the stream ; 
the simple woman in her, the home instinct, was 
at her lips. He said nothing for a long time ; the 
old wandering passion was awake and fighting in 
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him ; his quick imagination saw himself enslaved, 
shut between close walls, a caged fox. I felt al- 
most ashamed to have made the offer, but another 
glance at Ellen assured me that I had done well. 

** Ah," she whispered, laying a hand on his knee, 
** think av the child that's comin*, an' say yes. 
T is not for me, but the child." 

A great sigh broke from him. He lifted his 
head and shook himself like a man awaking from 
a teasing dream. 

*' Ach," he said, "have yer way, have yer way! 
I '11 go to the wee house, sorr, an' proud I '11 be 
that day." 

Ellen ran to him and hugged him, quite obliv- 
ious of my presence ; she knew better than I did 
what the decision meant. 

"Aisy, now, aisy," he said. "Lave me be, 
child. It 's aisy for yer to put the comether on 
me ; I was always wake wid the women ! I '11 not 
go back on me word, sorr, an' I '11 pay the rint, 
an' that 's more than Johnnie Ryan ever did." 

"He was a poor old worn-out rag of a man, 
James." 

" I heerd there was money fotmd in an owld tin 
tmdher his bed." 

"There was," said I, "ten shillings, mostly in 
copper, and as green as grass." 

" He wias always a savin' man." 

"Well," said Ellen, "he's dead, God rest his 
sowl, and we 're to have the house." 
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The potheen was brought down again, and we 
all had another drain to seal the agreement, after 
which I said good-bye to Ellen, whose eyes 
thanked me gratefully, and was escorted into the 
sunlight again by Sheehan. We stood together 
for a moment in the shadow of the deserted River 
Lodge. 

" I '11 not go back on me word,'* he said, *' though 
it 'U be bitther hard for me to settle down. I '11 
go wanderin' aff some day, just for a taste av the 
owld life, I 'm thinkin' ; a bed wid sheets to it 
makes me cowld. It's right for the woman to 
have a roof, an' by the winther there 'U be the 
child; begorra, I've took great reshponsibility 
entirely ! If ye see Father Shannon ye might tell 
him av it, sorr ; he 'd not believe me. Gosh, I '11 
feel like a blind pup in a kennel!" 

I left him standing on the edge of the steep ; it 
seemed to me that he had shrunk already, and he 
appeared dazed, like a man suddenly confronted 
with a strange task. I doubted, after all, whether 
it would be possible for him to move in harness, 
but for the woman's sake it was right that he 
should try. 

I thought a great deal about my new tenant 
that day, and gave Patricia a full account of the 
whole affair in a letter which I wrote to her that 
night. The marriage of Sheehan with Ellen gave 
me the opportunity to make a number of reflec- 
tions upon the curious way in which people were 
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drawn t<^ether, and upon the general haphazard 
conduct of the world. The knowledge that she 
would entirely disagree with me made the writing 
particularly pleasant, for I knew just how she 
would pout and shut her mouth and draw down 
her eyebrows, imtil she had sent a delicious and 
wholly inadequate refutation of my ai^ument. 

As for my mother, the thought of Sheehan for a 
tenant scandalised her; but when I pointed out 
what an admirable subject it would make for dis- 
cussion with Lady Milltown, and how she could 
be on the side of charity and the game-laws at the 
same time, she came round to my view. I 
dreamed of the River Lodge that night, but 
nothing in my dream su^ested how, and in what 
circumstances, it was to come into my life again. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HOW THE WHIP WAS BROKEN IN THE STABLE YARD 

" IT 'S bitter cold," said Father Shannon; "bit- 

1 ter cold." 

He stood at his study window, looking out into 
his desolate garden, ruined with frost and hard as 
a high-road. The sun shone feebly in a pale sky ; 
a cutting east wind, thin-voiced and shrill, swept 
up the valley steadily; it had been singing the 
same weary tune for a week, 

" We can't do much, Dick. Mary and I are at 
it night and day, but some of them will die. Poor 
souls, they might do worse, God rest them I The 
girl 's wearied out." 

"No," said Mary, "I can keep on and on. It 
isn't the work that hurts, but seeing the poor 
things suffer. If only the wind would change!" 

" It will be a bad Christmas for us," I said. 

"I suppose we shall fight through," said Father 
Shannon, "but, anyway, it won't be a merry one. 
Patricia can't come, and she was the life of us." 

"She belongs to us still," I said. 
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" But she '11 soon belong to other people as well. 
Here 's her name in print, and could any woman 
ever stand against flattery?'* 

He read a paragraph from a London paper 
about her and her singing. I had seen it before, 
and it had made me pleased and angry at once. 
It was a generous tribute to her power and charm, 
and prophesied a great future for this new " song- 
stress from a land of song, a land which has given 
such names as — " and then followed a list of 
them. I had an idea that an old Trinity friend of 
mine, Payle, was responsible for the eulogy; the 
somewhat florid style was his, and he had seen 
Patricia before. Bousson, too, her old master, 
was at her back, a man of great influence and vast 
enthusiasm : there was no doubt that Patricia had 
begun to climb. 

** Yes," I said, when Father Shannon had finished 
his reading ; ** she 's going to do credit to the name." 

"And she '11 get a terrible English accent," he 
said; ** and we barbarians '11 stare like cows when 
she speaks." 

** Patricia will always be Patricia," said Mary. 

"True for you, dearie," said the priest; "and 
when she loses just the touch of the brogue that 
suits her like a red rose in her hair, may Carmore 
be forgotten and its priest dead!" 

"Ah, now!" said Mary. 

" That 's just the way Patricia says * Ah, now ! ' " 
said I. 
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"Just the very same," said Father Shannon. 

He sat down in his great arm-chair, but promptly 
got out of it again and rested his big body on an 
uncomfortable little wooden stool. 

"If I sat there," he said, "I 'd never get up; 
and there 's work to be done. This stool of pen- 
ance suits me better! Mary, girl, get into the 
arm-chair and rest." 

I 'm going out with Dick." 
If Dick can't wait for half an hour, he 's no 
Irishman ! Go now, avick, and do what you *re 
told." 

She obeyed him with a laugh, and Father Shan- 
non and I fell into silence; in five minutes Mary 
was asleep. 

"Did n*t I say the poor child was worn out ? 
She 's my right hand, ay, and my left, too. Never 
a murmur, and always ready; and, Dick, there 
are some things she has to see that would make 
a man sick." 

"I know it," said I. 

It was drawing very near Christmas, and that 
season of 1885 was tmusually cold. Our winters, 
as a rule, were mild and damp, — a bad enough 
combination, — but the people were used to that. 
This sudden cold fotmd them tmprepared, and 
what with shortness of food, the general discon- 
tent, and no prospect ahead, things looked very 
black indeed. We had got into a dogged mood 
with our backs to the wall ; the west was far worse 
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than the south ; only the manufacturing centres, 
and they were mostly in the north or on the coast, 
kept any sign of prosperity, and into these towns 
many of the tmsldlled peasants flocked, only to 
find themselves as helpless as sheep. My own dis- 
trict, indeed, might perhaps have been considered 
fortimate, for Lord Clogher's influence, somewhat 
to my surprise, was still on the right side, and 
Father Shannon was a man of extraordinary 
energy and resource. 

** How's Sheehan doing?" he asked, after we 
had sat for a long time quietly watching Mary. 

" He 's had three months of the new place now, 
and it begins to pall on him, I think. He '11 be 
wandering again before long; I can see he feels 
like a hooked fish. But he 's fond of Ellen and 
the child, and makes a good husband. You did 
right to make him marry. If he goes away now, 
he 11 come back safe enough." 

Father Shannon nodded and laughed. 

' * He took to the marrying well. I thought he 'd 
fight over it." 

" It was a queer story," I said. 

" I Ve heard queerer in my time." 

" I Ve heard you tell them," I said. 

" I '11 tell you more some day. Have you been 
to Kilmoma since Lord Clogher moved in?" 

" No, but I thought of going to-day." 

** Don't," he said. " It '11 only make you heart- 
sick." 
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" It can't make me worse than I am." 

"I would n't say that." 

"WeU, I '11 go, anyway." 

** Have your own way, then," he said. 

" I mean to," said I. 

" Dare you say that to a priest?" 

"Yes, or to the Pope, either." 

" Well, well. Do you still think of Patricia?" 

"I'm beginning to love her," I said, "as I 
should have done long ago; and that's what I 
would n't tell any other man alive." 

" That 's the way with you ! When the game 's 
there you don't aim straight, and when it 's up and 
away you 'd give your life for a single feather!" 

"That's about it," I said. "And since you 
may as well know all as little, I '11 tell you some- 
thing else." 

"Go on, go on," he said. "I 'm used to sur- 
prises since Biddy Maguire's blind horse could 
see!" 

" I 'm thinking of going to London to see your 
brother and niece." 

"To see my niece," he corrected me. "Well, 
you must do as you wish, but I think I 'd wait a 
little longer." 

I 'm going to manage this in my own way," I 
said. "To begin with, I 've waited long enough, 
— ^not a sight of her for six months and more, — 
only letters, and those few and vague ; and to end 
with, — ^well, I 'm going; and that 's settled." 
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**I wonder," said Father Shannon, "when 
O'Malley 's going to die. It 's a serious business, 
and I wotild n't hurry a man over it ; it would be 
a good thing if he could put it off till the spring." 

** I don't believe he 's going to die at all." 

"This would be a bad time for an election, 
Dick." 

I admitted that it would, — as bad a time as 
could be conceived. But the edge of my interest 
in it had long since worn down; indeed, it had 
never been very keen, for the party in whose name 
I was to stand were responsible for many things 
which seemed to me grossly opposed to the true 
interests of the people. One man could not do 
much, except, perhaps, gain a reputation for 
honesty, and be studiously avoided by both sides. 
However, there was always the personal element, 
and I meant to fight it out with Lord Clogher on 
his own ground. 

** When are you going to London?" 

"Some time next week." I said. 

" We must have an evening together before you 
start." 

Come to Tramena this day week." 
I will," he said, " I will. And now Mary must 
come out of her pleasant dreams into the cold 
world again. Look at the child's face, Dick. 
Can't you see her mother there?" 

"Yes," said I, "but she has the Shannon 
mouth." 
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"We always had good mouths," he said, and 
laughed. ** It 's a pity there 's no son left in our 
branch ; but I daresay it 's as well as it is." 

** I Ve often wondered why you became a 
priest," I said. 

"My boy, I was bom to it; and I thank God I 
am what I am. Mary, ast6r, here 's Dick ready 
to start." 

Mary and I set out together, leaving Father 
Shannon at the entrance to Don's Court. Car- 
more seemed to shiver in the cold; the white 
houses looked as though they were frozen where 
they stood, and the roads rang like steel. The 
streets were so empty a stranger might have 
thought he had chanced upon a dead town. 

Mary was very qtdet, and though I tried to draw 
her into talk about Patricia, it was with poor suc- 
cess. She was too young for the task she had 
undertaken; the suffering that was daily before 
her eyes imposed too heavy a burden upon her 
tender spirit, — ^and yet she had the heart and the 
faculty to work on. A fear took me, as I watched 
her, that she might be one of those who should be 
called upon to be faithful even unto death. 

At Ballyclogher we parted and I went on to 
Kilmoma alone. The cold grey moimtains op- 
pressed me, the valley seemed a prison ; all kinds 
of dolorous imaginings rose up in my mind, phan- 
toms of doubt and hopelessness. I thought of 
that legend of the fated Baughan, whose soul was 
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full of love for all human things, but whose touch 
was death ; how he laid his fingers upon the rose 
and it dropped from the stem; how he touched 
the cheek of the black-browed sleeping Moira 
and she awoke no more; how the lost lamb he 
cherished grew cold upon his bosom; and how, 
at last, in search of the death which he had 
brought to all he loved, he had cast himself into 
the sea. 

The sight of smoke from the chimneys of Kil- 
moma, and the knowledge that fires had been 
rekindled on the old hearths, gave me a foolish 
unhappy pang, and I was on the point of turning 
back to escape the pain of seeing the place more 
closely, under the changed conditions, when the 
sharp, agonised yelping of a dog broke the frosty 
silence, and at the same time I heard the swish of 
a whip. I ran hurriedly up the stable road and 
into the cobbled yard, never thinking that I had 
no business to be there at all. 

What I saw made the blood tingle to my finger- 
tips. One of the dogs, a beautiful pointer, was 
tied up to the pump, and Clogher's kennel-man, 
O'Keefe, was lashing the creature furiously with 
a heavy whip. He had evidently had the animals 
out to exercise, for the rest were cowering down 
in a comer, still leashed ; I suppose the one he was 
using so brutally had annoyed him in some little 
way and the devil in him had broken loose. Even 
as I ran into the yard, the lash caught the 
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pcx)r helpless dog above the eye and the blood 
spurted. 

**Stop, you brute,'* I shouted. 

But the noise had reached other ears as well as 
mine, and those the last in the world that O'Keefe 
would have wished. Lord Clogher strode out of 
the house by a side door. He had evidently just 
returned from riding and was all aglow with the 
exercise, his muscles taut, his pulse on the dance. 
I paused for a second when I saw him, — then we 
both started together towards O'Keefe. Clog- 
her's hand was on his collar just as mine went out 
to grip him. I stood aside and waited. 

The scene that followed was as cruel, I suppose, 
as ,the first; but the sense of justice in human 
nattire condoned it and I felt no pity. Clogher 
twisted the whip from the man's hand and, hold- 
ing him at arm's length, laid the lash about him 
until the air whistled with the tune of it ; the coat 
was ripped under the blows, the collar tore; but 
his lordship's remorseless hand fell upon the fel- 
low's shoulder before he could escape, and the 
lash sang on. All the time Clogher had not 
spoken a word, but O'Keefe yelped and shrieked 
and cursed in a fury of agony and terror. 

**That will do!" I cried at last. 

He pushed O'Keefe away with a final blow and 
a flying kick ; his spur caught on the ground and, 
instead of rising, his foot fell short and caught on 
the side of the man's shin with a sickening thud. 
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The latter cried out and dropped, but presently 
he crawled to his feet, his hands covered with blue 
weals, his face wet with sweat. 

"Get out!" cried Clogher, "and never show 
your damned face here again." 

The man turned and cursed him, while Clogher 
calmly wiped his hands. It was a horrible curse, 
far too sinister to be set down : one of the supreme 
Irish maledictions which are flung from a man's 
heart. Then he turned and limped painfully 
from the yard. 

"The brute," said Clogher; " the devil's spawn ! " 

He imtied the poor shivering dog, and with his 
own hands bathed its bleeding head ; the creature 
licked his face and fawned upon him. 

" I 've suspected that beggar before, Dick. To 
beat the poor thing before the other dogs, too! 
Just unleash them, will you?" 

When they had all come leaping round him he 
broke the whip into a dozen pieces and tossed 
them amongst the uplifted heads and waving 
tails. 

" They 'U understand that," he said. " By the 
way, what were you doing up here?" 

I thought of calling, — ^and then I heard the 
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noise. 



Well, you can call now, if you like. Lady 
Milltown 's inside, and so is Miss Blake." 
I have n't seen Miss Blake for an age." 
I 've seen her often enough." He laughed. 
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" She *s worth looking at. Go and talk to her 
while I wash the dogs off, myself/' 

I found Miss Blake and Lady Milltown in the 
drawing-room, which had been so altered that I 
seemed in a qtdte unfamiliar place. Miss Blake 
had very little to say to me, less even than I had 
to say to her, and Lady Milltown, too, was unusu- 
ally silent. They both seemed to regard me as an 
unwelcome addition to their company ; and when 
Lord Clogher came in I took my leave. As I 
passed through the hall, I noticed that the door 
of Patricia's old work-shop was open and a glance 
told me that it had remained unchanged. I 
smiled to myself as I turned up my coat-collar to 
face the wind. In a week I should see Patricia; 
the thought was as warming as a blanket to cold 
limbs. 

The memory of O'Keefe's curse and of his limp- 
ing, beaten figure stuck in my mind. I wondered 
•whether a man of his stamp could bear only an 
inactive malice, and the more I thought of it the 
more it seemed impossible. The fellow had the 
marks of his disgrace hot upon his body ; and such 
marks take long to cool. 

8 
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CHAPTER IX 

JAMBS SHBBBAN 

THAT night the wind changed, the frost broke, 
and before morning a rapid thaw set in. The 
httle streams found voice again under the touch 
of the south-west wind and the river received 
them joyfully and brimmed their banks, pouring 
a ceaseless, eddying brown flood beneath a grey 
and tumbled sky ; the bare earth took colour and 
gave beneath the tread; and, after a thankless 
rest, the hounds were out again. 

It was not a very full field, but it was a keen 
one, and there was the usual foot-rabble. Not 
much red was to be seen ; hardly more than a dozen 
besides Lord Clogher and myself were in scarlet, 
but even so much colour was as brilliant in effect 
as poppies in a field of com. Miss BlaJie, of 
course, was not far from Lord Clogher; Lady 
Milltown, remembering her youth, had come to 
see the first cover drawn, but did not intend to 
follow. To my eyes the absence of Patricia made 
the meet dull ; she was not so fine a horsewoman 
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as Miss Blake, or at any rate she did not hold her 
neck so cheaply, but she rode with that rare dis- 
tinction which makes some girls in the saddle irre- 
sistible : firm-wristed, steady, eager, alert as a 
scout, and with a little foot that seemed to beat in 
her stirrup like a pulse. 

Sheehan was there ; no field was complete with- 
out Sheehan. He not only knew where a fox 
could be found, but by some extraordinary in- 
stinct he could tell what line it would take, and 
so, by cross cuts and doublings, he managed to 
keep in sight of the pack ; I believe he would have 
gone ahead of it if such a proceeding had been 
possible. Since his instalment in the cottage he 
had allowed Ellen to superintend his wardrobe, 
and though he still presented a somewhat varie- 
gated appearance, it was not so fluttering and 
loose-ended as it had been in the old days. 

The first cover we drew was a blank ; the second, 
half a mile farther across the valley, held; and 
the music began. The field streamed out, Shee- 
han was off like an arrow, and the mud flew in 
stinging clods. The noise of our going, as we 
caught sight of the white-tipped brush, was like 
the rush and clamotir of a storm. 

Lord Clogher rode with his head set well down 
between his shoulders ; his big bay knew who was 
on his back. He had got separated from Miss 
Blake, which I think was not quite accidental; 
she shot side-glances at him through the moving 
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fence of riders, glances which he either did not see 
or did not choose to see. He went straight ahead 
at the devil's own pace, and I kept him steadily in 
sight. There was no time for thinking; the wind 
of the gallop blew everything out of my brain save 
the knowledge that a fox was somewhere in front, 
and it was our business to kill him. 

After the first few miles, which included some 
heavy work and thinned the field, the hounds 
were at fault ; a short cast back was made across 
the scent, but they failed again at the little furzy 
cover which had checked them before ; it looked 
as though our gentleman had gone to earth. But 
all at once the hounds* chorus began anew; he 
had only gone to cover and out again, and the 
statmch dog-fox was on the line for home. A 
pretty nm he took us, too, on a hot scent, which 
only failed again where some sheep had crossed it ; 
but at last we had him clear of cover, and in a 
a bare and desolate tract of open ground crossed 
by stone walls. Suddenly I saw the indomitable 
figure of Sheehan labouring across the heavy 
ground; he turned sharply to the right, out of the 
line of the running, and Lord Clogher and I, who 
trusted his instinct implicitly, followed him. He 
faced Clogher, and beckoned within ten yards of 
a rough grey wall; his lordship went at it and 
over ; as I was about to follow, Sheehan stood in 
the way of my mare and threw up his hands. I 
swerved aside, but her flank took him and sent 
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him heavily to the ground. At the same moment 
I was aware of Clogher's voice cursing like a com- 
pany sergeant. 

** What 's wrong?" I cried, leaving Sheehan to 
look after himself, and riding up to the wall. 

** What 's wrong? Did you bring that damned 
fellow out to murder me? If I had n't the devil's 
luck my neck would be as limp as a choked hen's." 

I looked over. At the other side was a drop of 
six feet and, not more than three yards beyond, 
another wall, the outer boundary of a rough en- 
closure for sheep. The deadly look of the thing 
took my breath away ; it was amazing to see the 
man still in his saddle at the other side. 

** It was bad enough to let the man have a house 
where he could conveniently poach on my land, 
but it 's too much to bring him out to make a dead 
man of me, by God!" 

"Don't be a fool!" I said. *'What do I care 
whether you're dead or alive? I knew no more 
than you what was coming." 

** But you took devilish good care not to jump ! " 

"Your cursing was enough to make anyone pull 
up. I 'm coming now!" 

"Don't!" he called. 

I took no notice,of what he said, but rode Biddy 
back and put her at it. My brain was in a whirl ; 
where he had gone I would go. She rose at the 
wall, gathered up her feet, came down and rose 
again with wide nostrils; I almost hoped she 
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would fail. But her blood was up, and she lifted 
me clean over the second barrier and stood still. 

** Bravo ! '* cried Clogher. ** But she knew what 
was coming." 

Why did n't you look?" 
I did n't suspect a trap." 

** Enough of this nonsense!" I cried. "If I 
thought you meant what you say, I 'd send this 
whip across your face and leave you to wipe the 
mark out." 

Do, do!" he said. 

You Ve only to repeat it, — I 'm ready." 

He paused for a moment and pulled his horse's 
ear. "Well, no, I don't mean it," he said; "but 
you must admit it looked bad." 

"You'd better talk to Sheehan about that. 
Where is he ?" I called his name. 

" Leave him alone," said Clogher. '* I wouldn 't 
accuse the poor devil." 

"How's that?" said I. "You made no bones 
about accusing me!" 

"Ah, he's a poor devil; and I've withdrawn 
what I said about you." 

" Did yer honour call?" asked Sheehan, appear- 
ing, aU damp and muddied, over the top of the 
wall. 

" Lord Clogher wishes to see you," I said. 

The two men looked at each other, and, as I 
watched, the fancy took me that there was some- 
thing of a challenge in the gaze of both. Neither 
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flinched, — ^their glances just met like rapiers, 
steady and bright. Sheehan, perched up on the 
old wall, with the grey sky over him and the 
wind in his red hair, made every bit as fine a 
figure as his lordship, sitting upright on his 
smoking bay. There was much in common be- 
tween them, — ^the ugly outlaw had breathed the 
same air and loved the same free life as Lord 
Clogher, and no doubt they had sinned in the 
same human ways. 

**What does yer lordship want wid me?" 
Sheehan asked. 

"That was a risky jtimp you brought me to." 

'* How would I know 't was onsafe! An' anny- 
way yer lordship 's fine and comfortable this 
minit." 

**True, and you have a light conscience." 

"T is light intirely." 

That was all they said. Lord Clogher swung 
his horse round, and galloped in the direction the 
himt had taken, and Sheehan remained sitting 
on the wall. 

I had no more stomach for foxes that morning. 
The accusation that Clogher had thrown at me 
did not trouble me ; there had been no one there 
to hear, and, also, he had withdrawn it; and I 
knew he was sincere enough in that. But as I 
rode at a hand's pace, not caring much where 
Biddy carried me, the plain facts of the incident 
rose clear before me, and certainly there was a 
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good deal that needed explanation. It was as 
stire that my own eyes had seen Sheehan beckon 
Clogher to the leap as that he had deliberately, 
and at some risk, prevented me from following. 
Now, James was not a man to play tricks with 
other people's lives without reason, although he 
might be careless of his own. I even had enough 
faith in him to wish to know the reason before I 
too readily condemned. 

As I have said, I rode carelessly, letting my 
mare take her own way, and in half an hour she 
had brought me near the Bog of Kilcommon. It 
was a desolate, eerie place at all times, — even in 
June and under vivid sunlight, — ^but beneath the 
dull, heavy clouds of a winter's day it chilled the 
spirit, and made the fancy a slave to its dull, 
misty, treacherous level. The wind went over 
it with a shrill, shivering cry, but the close mist, 
rising no more than a foot from the surface, did 
not appear to stir; in that thawy atmosphere, 
cold and reeking with damp, the bog seemed in 
its element of desolation and carried the signal, 
danger, upon its face. I wondered, as I gazed, 
how many lives it had drawn down into its black 
bosom, and told no tale. 

I rose in my stirrups and looked around ; not 
far away I saw Sheehan, who had evidently fol- 
lowed me; but as he made no move to come 
nearer, I left him to his own plans. Not far from 
the bog — ^almost, indeed, upon its edge — ^was a 
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wretched little hamlet, dirty white, squalid, cold. 
The turf-stacks about it looked more habitable 
than the cabins, from the roofs of which trails of 
smoke rose, the pungent smeU of it coming to me 
on the wind. I went back to the road which I 
had previously crossed, and, turning to the right, 
rode into the village of Kilcommon. 

BareJegged children were pla5ring about, in 
spite of the weather, and one little girl, with a 
wild tangle of black curls and a roguish, laughing 
face, showed so much interest in Biddy's feet 
that I stopped and picked the child up to save 
her from being hurt. She sat before me in rapt 
delight, not in the least disconcerted, and paid 
not the smallest attention to the rabble, her 
friends, which came running and chuckling 
behind. 

"Are you cold?" I asked. 

"No." 

"Htmgry?" 

"No." 

"What's your name?" 

"Kitty." 

"I thought it must be Kitty," I said. "Do 
you like riding?" She clasped my whip-hand 
with grubby fingers, and smiled ecstatically. 
Bate um, sorr!" she said. 
Why must I beat him?" 
To make um run," she said. 

I put Biddy into a canter, and the wee girl 
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clung to me in a passion of delight. But it was 
soon over, for I pulled up at the door of a little 
shebeen, and kissed the pretty mouth before I 
put her down. 

"Who 11 hold my horse?'' I asked. There 
were half a dozen eager volunteers, but Kitty 
already had hold of the bridle, which she could 
barely reach, and was not to be put aside by 
anyone. She kicked out viciously with her 
naked toes at her voluble companions. 

"Very well, Kitty,'' said I. "You shall do it, 
—one hand 's enough : that 's better ! " 

I stooped under the low doorway and went in. 
It was not a reputable place, as I well knew, but 
I was cold and low-spirited, and quite prepared 
to support unauthorised trading to the extent of 
a glass. The woman who came to me, a thin 
wizened creature, was not used to such cus- 
tomers, and shook her head when I asked for 
whisky. 

"Allow me to show you where to find it," I 
said, crossing the room towards a black cupboard 
which, like a drunkard, bore its weakness on its 
face. 

"Arrah, now," she said, "but yer a cute wan. 
Mother av Moses, but I 've a drop av the best! " 

She set a generous measure of vile spirit be- 
fore me. 

Try again!" said I. 

God save us, but ye 've a fine taste intirely." 
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Another excursion to the cupboard produced 
something better, and the wretched crone left 
me alone to drink it. 

I sat at a little bare table near a dirty window, 
a pane of which I cleaned with my handkerchief, 
and looked out across the bog. Some lean hens 
came in and pecked about the floor arotmd my 
feet, a dog somewhere in the village howled dis- 
mally, and every now and then one of the child- 
ren opened the door cautiously and peered in. 
A profound and absorbing melancholy settled 
down upon me, — a melancholy that drew me to 
the level of my surroundings, making life appear 
a poor, squalid business, — ^misty , infirm of purpose, 
colourless : a thing of shifts and foolish strivings. 
In that room, in a house built upon barren land, 
where men drank poison until their brains were 
on fire, it was difficult to see any gleam of hope; 
even the face of the child Kitty lost its light, for 
what work in the world was there for her to do, 
save to grow up and rear children Uke herself, 
and lose her beauty, and die? When I thought 
of Patricia, who was never out of my mind for 
long, I told myself that I was glad she had gone ; 
but the memory of her, elate and full of hope, 
rebuked me. 

I had been engaged in this unprofitable manner 
for some time when the door opened and some- 
one came into the room. I did not look round 
until the old woman shuffled from her den, and 
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then I heard Sheehan's voice. She brought him 
the glass which I had rejected; he tossed oflF the 
liquor at a gulp without turning a hair, paid her 
for it, and sat with folded arms, staring at the 
floor. He must have known I was there, from 
the fact that my mare was standing outside, but 
he neither moved nor raised his head. 

I watched him for five minutes, turning things 
over in my mind, and wondering why he had 
come, — ^wondering also whether it would be wise 
to ask him plainly for an explanation of that 
morning's episode. At last, he still sitting im- 
passive and unconcerned, I decided to speak. 
** Sheehan," I said, **come over here.'* 
He came at once and stood before me, with 
his head high, and the blood bright in his face. 

"You knew I was in the room. Why did n't 
you look and speak?" 

**'Twas not for me to spake," he said, dog- 
gedly. 

'* Neither was it for you to follow me." 
** Oh, bedad, I had a mind to see the bog!" 
"If I 'd gone to Carmore, I suppose you 'd 
have had a mind to see that?" 
Mebbe," he said. 
Come, now, why did you follow?" 
Mother av Gkxi ! " he broke out. " Why, — ^is it 
why? Didn't I see ye suspishoned me, and 
could I shtand that? If ye 'd gone down to hell 
I 'd 'ave bin afther ye, ay, diwles an' all ! If yer 
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to have the thruth, it *s from me ye '11 have it, 
an* not from him!" 

** Let me have the truth, then," said I. ** I did 
susjject." 

''What did ye sushpect?" 

'* That you meant to see Lord Clogher killed." 

"Indade, an' I wouldn't 'ave minded that, 
bedad! But my intinshun niver wint so far. 
'Twas to break his leg or arm I wanted, an' 
when I saw um there a whole man, gosh, 't was 
like a judgment an me." 

" You dare to stand there and confess to this?" 
I said. 

**Dare? An' why wouldn't I dare? Did I 
do it widout raison? *Tis yerself would have 
shtruck tmi dead ! " 

I sat back in my chair and looked at him, with 
a strange btuning in my throat. There was 
nothing of the convicted culprit about Sheehan; 
he stood like a man hot to justify himself, un- 
abashed, quivering with emotion. 

** Then I must ask you for yotu* reason," I said. 

"Ye remimber what I towld ye at the River 
Lodge?" 

"All of it." 

*"Twas he that would have shamed Ellen. 
Must I sit shtill an' not spake a word for that? 
I kep' quiet for wakes an' wakes, an' says I, 
'God '11 pay it off on um,' but nothin' kem; and 
thin, this blessed momin', the chanst was there, 
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an' what God won't do the diwle must. 'T is well 
to talk av the sin av it, but what was mine to his ? 
A lovely girl, an' poor, an' him wid his damned 
money and jools, and no one '11 know! I 'd 
wring the blood out av the black heart av um 
for it! What would you 've done if he " 

**Stop!" I cried, with my face on fire. "Sit 
down now, and listen. I 'm not going to blame 
you, or speak of this again. But there must be 
an end of it. In future he must be safe from 
you ; leave it for God to pay off, as you say. No 
good can come of revenge ; — drop it, and let him 
go his own way. What I would have done 
does n't matter, but I think I should have fought 
him to his face." 

He winced at the reproof, but said nothing, — 
only grated his nails on the table with a sound 
like rats in an old wainscot. 

"You are a tenant of mine," I went on, "and 
must trust me as I trust you. I shall not speak 
of this again ; but you must swear never to play 
the same trick, never to attempt to injure a 
finger of Lord Clogher's body, never to raise a 
hand against him in the way of revenge." 

" 'T is a bitther hard oath," he said. 

" Would I ask you to take it if it was n't right? 
You were fair with me, and I '11 be fair with you," 

"I 'd die for yer honour." 

"I believe it," I said. 

"An' I 'd rather die than let um aflE." 
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"But you must let him off, and some day 
you '11 be glad that you followed me here." 

**'Tis a poor, mane place, an' the bog that 
soft it'd suck a man down before he could say 
wan prayer, — ^if so be he could remimber wan. 
There 's a way acrost, but 't is like an eel for 
twhistin's. I Ve heerd many a shtory ** 

He was diligently trying to get away from the 
oath, and using a child's method of escape. 

"You must swear," I said. 

"Ah, now, but lishen to the shtory." 

" I want to hear no story." 

" Yer honour 's a hard man." 

" 'T is for your own good, James." ^ 

"An oath's a quare thing," he said. "An* 
I *d like to shlape on it first." 

" You '11 take it now, or you 're no friend of 
mine." 

" Is it frind now? Bejabers, I *m gettin' a rise 
in the world ! But this is a bad place to be col- 
Ipgin' wid a friend!" 

"Sheehan," I said, "you can't get off; so you 
may as well swear and be done with it. The 
mare 's getting cold, and if she dies you 'U have a 
bad conscience." 

After a time he ceased his efforts to escape and 
sat silent. He was having a battle with himself 
such as he had had in the cave over the matter 
of the cabin, but this time it was fiercer and 
shook the man visibly. I almost expected him 
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to break away and leave me; but for some 
reason or other my influence with him held, and 
at last he took the oath, solemnly, and in a 
broken voice. 

A weight was lifted from my heart, a load 
heavier than I had imagined until it set me free. 
That dreary little Kilcommon shebeen grew 
brighter in the light of Sheehan's renunciation — a 
renunciation very true and deep to a man who 
had learned his morality upon the hill-side. It 
seemed that I had, in some measure, become the 
man's conscience, — a privilege more flattering 
than welcome, and one with which my judgment 
could have well dispensed. 




CHAPTER X 

THE CHURCHYARD OF GAREYCRBA 

WELL, after that matter was settled, I finished 
what remained in my glass, and called for 
more for the pair of us. Soon afterwards I began 
to see clearly again, partly on account of the 
spirit, which Sheehan said was " morshul shtrong " 
and took down without winking, and partly be- 
cause my depression had itself been abnormal 
and could not last. I mentioned to James that 
I was going to London in a few days; he said 
that he himself intended to go in the spring. 

"You! What do you know about London?" 
I asked. 

"Sure I know all about it. 'Tis a fine, con- 
vainyent place, but too far for the likes av me 
to go more than wance a year." 

" I have n't been over for two years." 

" I was there in April, an' a rale gran' time I 
had, barrin' that I got dhrunk and was locked 
up all a blessed night. 'T was my friends' fault 
intirely, but I put the comether on the magis- 
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thrate, and got free wid what he called a corshun." 

" How did you get there?" 

"Twas a six wakes' thrip there and back. 
When the fit 's an me I work me way from Water- 
ford to Liverpool, and thin walk the rest. I 'm a 
handy man, as yer honour says, an* what wid a 
day's work here an' a day's there, I do the gran* 
tower in shtyle. Faix, I 'm a thravelled man, 
though ye might n't think it to look at me!" 

** I 'd believe anything of you, James." 

** If yer belaved all ye heerd 't is a poor char- 
acter I 'd have. Mebbe, sorr, ye '11 be seein* 
Miss Shannon?" 

** I shall certainly see her," said I. 

**I was thinkin* that," he said, with a per- 
fectly grave face. "Ye might say that James 
Sheehan 's a new man, and has n't forgot her." 

*'I will," said I. **Miss Shannon has often 
spoken of you in her letters." 

"Do ye say that, now? Well, well! She's 
one av thim, sorr, as never forgets." 

"No," I said, rising; "she never forgets," 

Sheehan came with me to the door, where my 
mare was standing quietly, still in the grasp of 
the faithful Kitty. I gave her all the coppers I 
had, amounting to about sixpence, and she, 
already woman enough to understand that be- 
cause I had kissed her once I should probably 
want to kiss her again, lifted up her mouth for a 
salute. I gave it to her in token of my sincere 
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friendship, and, mounting, rode away. My 
going was the signal for an outburst on the part 
of Kitty's less considerate friends, who rushed 
out upon her, with shrill war-cries, to sectire some 
of the pence. But she crammed the coins into 
her mouth, her bare arms and legs flashing blows 
to right and left. She was rescued from the 
rabble by Sheehan, who hoisted her on to his 
shoulder; at that secure elevation she emptied 
her mouth, proceeded to bestow her fortune in 
various obscure places about her person, and 
then hurled voluble defiance at her enemies. 
The last I saw of her she was being carried away 
by Sheehan, doubtless to her home, waving deri- 
sive arms at the imps who straggled about her 
protector's legs like so many impotent puppies. 
I regretted my generosity: the possession of so 
much wealth would make poor ICitty's life a 
burden for many days. 

I must have spent a long time at Kilcommon, 
for on the way back I met many homeward- 
going riders, and before I reached Tramena it 
was falling dark. For a couple of miles of the 
way I had two figures on the road before me: 
Miss Blake and Lord Clogher, who seemed to 
have drawn together, and to be talking quite 
intimately. The sight of Clogher's great body, 
swaying through the misty twilight, touched me 
with that curious sense of pity which I had felt 
for him before ; even in the light of what I had 
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heard that morning, I found myself, not, indeed, 
making excuses for the thing itself, but inclining 
to think less hardly of him. The brutal candour 
of the man had something almost approaching 
greatness; there were no devilish subtleties 
about his vices, just as there were no graces 
about his rare virtues ; the htiman in him (and 
he was vastly human) lay bare to the sight of all 
men, and there was no doubt that he appealed 
strongly to women by the sheer force of his out- 
ward form, and his absolute disregard of their 
opinion. To win and hold Clogher, a girl wotdd 
have required the arts of a siren and the will of 
Saint Theresa. 

As those two rose before me, phantom-like, I 
seemed to move in their track like a shallop in 
the wake of a great ship. The fancy did not 
please me; .if our lives were to run so close to- 
gether I would at least ride level if I could not 
lead. I put Biddy to a sharp trot, drew up to 
them, and, touching Lord Clogher's boot as I 
passed, called a salutation and shot ahead. A 
few moments later my road turned up to the 
left, and I was alone. 

This incident, trivial and foolish as it was, gave 
me a kind of childish pleasure; I imagined I 
could breathe more freely, that I was less hemmed 
in, that the hand was clear of the glove. I was 
ready and anxious to fight, I felt battle in the air ; 
but when I looked arotmd me there was no pal- 
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pable enemy at whom to strike. Clogher alone 
stood for the opposing force, and that, so far as 
I knew, only in the election matter; yet there 
the feeling was, indefinite, but certain, and 
strong enough to make me glad that I had over- 
taken the pair upon the road. 

It was falling dark, as I have said, — a misty 
darkness which deepened rapidly, cutting me off, 
as by closed ctirtains, from the rest of the world. 
I could see the hedgerows, but little more ; the 
hills were hidden, although I was as conscious 
of them as if they lifted green into the stmlight ; 
I rode slowly in that close environment of heavy 
shadow. My mare went with a sUght limp, 
head down; the big jump had sprained one of 
her hocks. I stooped forward and stroked the 
creature's neck; imtil that moment, so self- 
centred is the human animal, it had never struck 
me that I probably owed my life to her. Just 
so, I thought, did men accept the good things 
of existence, the sacrifices made by love and 
friendship, the smile that masked heart-break, 
and the kiss that was lifted to them through a 
world of pain. Just so, I thought, had I allowed 
Patricia to minister to me, not knowing, until 
she had gone, how much she had raised me 
towards herself. I had not the weak habit of 
leaning upon women, but I gladly admitted 
that from her I had learnt some of the higher 
truths of life. 
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My way took me past the long-disused grave- 
yard of Garrycrea, where many of my ancestors 
had been laid to rest. 

The place was rank with weeds and matted 
grass, imtended; as dreary a spot as coiild well 
be conceived for the bestowal of those whose 
blood had once run red. Some unhappy tradi- 
tion htmg about it, some superstition which made 
folks pass on the other side, after nightfall, but I 
could never discover quite what it was. A little 
ruined chapel stood near at hand, a few blackened 
timbers still lying under the ragged walls ; it had 
been destroyed by fire long before my time, and 
from that event the fear seemed to have sprung. 
The graves were left to the fretting of wind and 
weather, and no foot ever trod above the deserted 
bones. 

I paused by the low wall. A steady, mournful 
plash of heavy drops from the surrounding trees 
as the wind stirred them made the pnly sound; 
the tombstones, inclined to fifty different angles, 
stood wet and grey and thick as sttunps in a 
wood-clearing; it came upon me, with a sudden 
flush of pity, that in there lay a dozen of my own 
name, poor formless wrecks, for whose souls the 
prayers of the living had been asked, and asked 
in vain. Some of them, I knew, had danced to 
the devil's piping, others had lived softly when 
the times had called for sacrifice, others had 
done their duty like men, and had received the 
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reward of oblivion. And to me, as I sat my 
mare in the dripping whimpering darkness, they 
seemed to call, — ^thin voices of old women, clear 
tones of girls, hoarse notes of men, — a mingled 
cry of weak and strong, of pure and base, pro- 
foundly sad, yet infinitely appealing to one who 
some day should be even as they were. I had 
known none of those whose blood at that moment 
sang in my ears, whose passions lived in me, 
whose memories hatmted me, whose rt^me was 
my inalienable right. My life seemed to stretch 
back through a score of generations, a multi- 
coloured, knotted thread, yet always whole; I 
had lived in them as they lived in me ; it was my 
own voice that spoke in their imagined voices, 
theirs that sounded in mine. In spirit, I was 
one with the quiet populace of the chiu'chyard of 
Garrycrea. 

I moved away with youth's eternal question 
in my head : What was I going to do with my 
life? The answer came to me from the dead 
behind me. Do as they had done, fill up the 
narrow round with tears and laughter, hope and 
doubt, gold and dross, and finally lie down with 
them and be forgotten! This was the common 
lot, the common way; and I did not shrink 
from it. I had no ambition to shine beyond my 
own country, and my hands were full enough of 
such work as they could perform ; I had no genius, 
no talent even. I was a simple man, framed for 
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simple actions, constitutionally fearless, cool- 
headed, hot-hearted, sound in body, fairly clear 
in mind. Did I want more? Yes, I wanted 
much more; as I have said, I did not shrink, 
but I wanted to range the world, to see the life of 
great cities, to be a pulse in a main artery of life, 
to sweep wide horizons, to adventure upon 
chartless seas ; and this not because I cared one 
jot for the world's opinions (I did not even want 
the world to know my name), but out of sheer 
personal thirst for movement and action. I 
could have been content to be the meanest soldier 
in the armies of Cortez or of Attila. 

But there I was upon an Irish road, living in a 
time heroic only in little things, with the grave- 
yard of Garrycrea behind me, and all about me 
the misty, steaming night. And then, of course, 
Patricia slipped into my mind like a ray of light, 
and I considered that her heroism was as great 
as any which needed spilled blood for badge. I 
hugged myself to think that I breathed the air 
she loved, and that in a few days I should touch 
her hand. 

There was a great uproar in the village of 
Garrycrea as I approached, and I soon tander- 
stood the cause of it; Conn Cleary was running 
amuck. Conn ran amuck several times a year. 
In the intervals he was a hard-working, decent 
blacksmith, kind to his neighbours, and a model 
family man. But on the occasions of his breaking 
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loose, always under the spur of drink, he was 
transformed into a dancing fury, and was never 
satisfied till he had fought every able-bodied 
man in the place who would accept his challenge ; 
to the honour of Garrycrea he was seldom allowed 
to rest, once the game began. I judged that it 
had been in progress for some time, for Conn 
was hitting wildly and was being pimished pretty 
severely. 

Doors were open, and the wet roadway was 
dimly lit by lights that shone from within. 
Conn, caked with mud, his face bloodied and 
puffed, was discharging ineffectual blows at his 
latest opponent, a man much smaller than him- 
self, but with far more science and as quick as a 
cat. The spectators growled or shrieked en- 
couragement, seeming to sway like reeds in the 
wind of the battle. 
Well. done, Mick!" 

Where's yer eye, Conn? Sure 'tis gone 
intirely!" 

"Shtrike lower, Conn, man; is it the clouds 
yer afther?" 

" Aisy now and shtop, for the love av God!*/ 
"Gev tm wan an' finish it, Mick!" 
"Begorrah, he 's shplit 4s knuckles 1" 
" That 's fine now, Mick!" 
"Mother av Mercy, will ye shtop?*' 
Whist, agragh!" 
That 's done it, be God!" 
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Conn was on his back in the mud, and the man 
called Mick retired to nurse his bleeding knuckles. 
I had kept well away from the crowd, so that I 
was still tmobserved. Near me, in an open 
doorway, stood a man whose attitude I could 
not at first tmderstand; but presently I realised 
that he was leaning on crutches, and that his 
left leg was in a sling. It was O'Keefe. I had 
no pity for him, even in that plight, and moved 
away ; but he called to me. 

"Sorr!" 

I turned and asked him what he wanted. He 
pointed to his wotmded limb. "Do ye see 
that?" 

"I do.*' 

"Who done it?" 

"You know as well as I do." 

"Yes, be God! Marked for life by a kick!" 

" It was an accident," I said. 

"He meant it." 

" It was an accident," I repeated. 

"Accident be ," he said, and spat upon the 

ground. I could catch the gleam of his wicked, 
cruel little eyes; he leant forward and looked 
down at his bandaged leg, and cursed under his 
breath. The movement overbalanced him; I 
put out a hand just in time to save him from a 
nasty fall. He peered up at me, without a word 
of thanks, and stimiped into the house. 

In the meantime Conn Cleary had succeeded 
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in getting on to his knees, but could rise no further ; 
the spirit in him, however, was still game, and 
he addressed the crowd at large from that tm- 
satisfactory elevation. 

**Come an," he said, **all av ye! There's not 
a dacent man or woman in Garrycrea, barrin' 
meself ; ye 're a lot av black-hearted blagyards, 
widout a good name among ye. Ye couldn't 
tell yer own childer, barrin' Mick Byrne, who 'd 
know his be the ugly faces av 'em ! Garrycrea 's 
the diwle's own muck-hape, and it 's 'shamed I 
am to be here. Then go, says ye; and bedad 
I will go whin I ' ve shthretched ye all out, ye owld 
hins, ye dirty stravagin' villyans! Whin I get 
on me fate, 't will be death to the whole boilin' 
av ye. Will no man give me a hand, — though 
I 'd be ashamed to touch ye except in the way of 
a blow, be God!" 

It was time to stop the business, the more par- 
ticularly as Conn's strength was not equal to his 
valour, so I rode in amongst them and pulled up 
at his side. 

"God save us!" said he, "what is it at all? 
Is it a man or a moimtain? Holy Moses, it has 
legs like a horse!" 

"Conn Cleary," I said, "get up and go home, 
and don't be disgracing yourself any more." 

"Who are ye at all?" I told him, and he be- 
came apologetic. 

" Sure was n't I thryin' to get up this half -hour, 
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but me hid would n't let me? I *ve a morshul 
sickness an me, yer honour, wid pains all over, 
an' a fire in me shtomick. The road 's tumin' 
and btizzin' like a blessed bee in a glass this 
minit!" 

** Catch hold," I said, and gave him my hand. 
He nearly pulled me out of the saddle before he 
succeeded in getting upon his feet. **Now go 
home," I said. 

" Och, I will, I will. Where's me hat? Which 
av ye diwles has been robbin' a sick man? 
That 's not mine, yer honour. They 'd have stole 
the coat afl me back an' sold it for dhrink." 

** Come, come, go home. Where does he live? " 

A chattering crowd preceded us to the Cleary 
habitation, and there I left him to the care of 
his wife, to whom the episode appeared of no 
particular importance. She was used to Conn's 
ways, and so long as no bones were broken he 
was at liberty to take his "divarshtm" in any 
maimer he liked. 

After this I rode briskly home, filled with 
despair and amusement at the singular character 
of my countrymen. The material was good, but 
I laughingly admitted that it was very raw. 
There were plenty of Clearys, but not, I was glad 
to think, many O'Keefes. Out of the one type 
fine men could be made, — steadfast, honest, faith- 
ful to a leader or an idea ; from the other nothing 
good could be expected, — it was essentially 
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brutal, cowardly, waspish. Cleary would fight 
any man till he dropped, but O'Keefe would 
never fight at all. 

I found Mary Shannon at Tramena with my 
mother. They were both wondering where I 
was, and beginning to tremble for my safety, for 
which folly I scolded them both. I had sent my 
mother over to Carmore that morning to see 
Father Shannon, and to insist upon Mary's 
coming to us for a few days' rest. He had gladly 
sent her off on the spot, much against the girl's 
will, whose passion for her work of charity in- 
creased as her strength declined, she seemed to 
labour under a constant sense of the nearness of 
the God whom she served so purely, and yet she 
was as sweet and human as a child ; I had grown 
to love her, not because she was Patricia's 
sister, but for herself, — a woman great in all true 
womanhood. 

''Where have you been?" asked my mother. 

"Talking with my own people," said I "in 
the graveyard of Garrycrea." 




CHAPTER XI 

THE STORY OF THE BLACK DOO 

MY mother looked up at me sharply, and laid 
down her work. 

"The boy 's wandering," she said. "Have 
you had anything to eat to-day?" 

"Not much." 

"Ah!" she said, and brought me biscuits and 
wine. " You 'II have to wait two hours for 
dinner, and if you don't take something you '11 
be talking to your own people again." 

"No, I'm not wandering," said I. "I can 
see no reason why a man should n't talk with the 
dead." 

"Nonsense," said my mother. "Let the poor 
soiUs rest." 

"Mary understands what I mean," I said. 

"Quite well, Dick. I often talk with them 
myself, and many a strange tale they tell me, 
and sometimes they make my heart glad." 

"What's come to the children!" cried my 
mother. "You sit there and talk like a pair of 
14a 
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old women with weak wits. I suppose next you '11 
say you have heard the banshee." 

" I Ve heard that, too," said Mary. 

"And why not?" said I. **Can you be out on 
the hills at night, and not know that the Little 
People are there?" 

Mary looked at me and nodded, smiling softly, 
while the bright silk with which she was working 
lay still in her lap for a moment like a golden 
cobweb. 

I made a coat for a fairy once," she said, 
but I never knew whether it fitted him, for he 
never came back to tell. I just put it tinder the 
old apple-tree, and in the morning it was gone." 

**Well, well!" said my mother, scornfully. *'I 
thought, Mary, you had more sense than to be- 
lieve in such foolish things." 

"Hush!" I said, "you must n*t speak ill of the 
fairies." 

" How could I speak ill of what does n't exist? " 

"Worse and worse!" cried Mary. "Mrs. Char- 
teris, they '11 come and tiuti the milk sour in your 
dairy, and put dead toads in the well!" 

" My mother believes firmly in all these things, 
but she won't admit it. I 've heard her tell 
stories that would make your flesh creep, — of 
banshees, and the headless coachman, and the 
black dog." 

I never heard of the black dog," Mary said. 
But that was quite true," cried my mother. 
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**TeU Mary about it," I said. 

My mother folded up her work, laid it down 
with a pair of scissors on top of it, took off her 
spectacles, clasped her hands tightly together, 
and proceeded to tell her story of the black dog. 
And since it always seemed to me a good story, I 
will set it down here as nearly as possible in her 
own words, though it has nothing to do with the 
fortunes of those in this book. 

She began in a low, quiet voice, and Mary and 
I fixed our eyes on her face and listened. 

*'My grandfather, Patrick Gavan of Fermoy, 
was a quiet man to look at — slight, neither tall nor 
short, with a face that was always pale, dead 
pale, and eyes that never flinched from man or 
devil. But though he looked quiet, he was as 
wild a roystering fellow as ever stepped on two 
feet, ready to do the first thing that came into 
his head, good or bad; it was his misfortune 
that the bad came the easiest. He had a way 
with him that made him welcome wherever he 
went, and many a man, and many a woman, too, 
rued the day that Patrick Gavan's black eyes 
first crossed theirs. Well, he married at last, and 
took his bride to the house you both know on the 
banks of the Blackwater. She was a lovely, 
sweet creature, gentle and timid, as you may see 
from her portrait there; they were as badly 
matched as tiger and fawn, and she soon began 
to droop. He was not unkind to her ; my grand- 
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father never ill-used a woman; but after a time 
he took to his old ways, and she just sat down 
and watched and wondered where it would end. 
He was a terribly hard drinker, but his head was 
so strong that he himself seldom got drunk, and 
one of his deUghts was to get together a dozen of 
his wildest neighbours at a great dinner, and see 
them go under the table one by one. When this 
kind of thing was going on, his wife would sit in 
her own room and listen and tremble; once she 
had tried to get in, but the door was locked, 
which frightened her more than if she had seen the 
poor fools soaking their brains within. She crept 
back to her little oratory and spent the night on 
her knees, praying for herself and her husband 
and the child that was to call him father. 

'* When the child was bom, and for a month 
after, my grandfather was as quiet as a lamb; 
that was the happiest time of the woman's life, 
for he would carry the boy up and down and up 
and down, never tiring, while she watched him 
from the bed she was too weak to leave. She 
thought to herself that her prayers were answered, 
and that Patrick was a changed man; and he 
saw what was in her mind and kept a tight hold 
on himself ; but after a time the devil got him by 
the throat again and he must needs be at the old 
tricks. 

**The fancy that took him was to have one of 
his dinners, and he arranged it all without letting 
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a word reach his wife ; but in case she shotild hear, 
he invited Father Coghlan, the priest who had 
christened the boy, with the rest. When the 
night came the poor sick lady was lying up in her 
room, and he went to her before the guests 
arrived, I daresay feeling remorseful at heart, 
and sat down with the boy on his knees. 

Is it cold?* she asked. 

Yes, and with snow on the grotmd,' said he. 

I *m sorry for that.' 

Why, mo chroidhe?' 

Nothing,' she said, and stretched a thin hand 
to him across the bed. He took it in his and 
kissed it. ' It 's a cold little hand,' he said. 

*' * As cold as a snow-flake,' " said she, and smiled 
softly, and asked for the boy. He laid him on 
her breast, the child that was to be my father, 
and she closed her eyes and seemed to sleep. 
Then he went down to receive the mad guests. 

'* After the eating was over and the wine carried 
in (those were the claret-drinking days, you must 
remember), my grandfather locked the door, as 
usual, and clapped a brace of loaded pistols on 
the table. *The man who stirs from this room,' 
said he, 'before the last bottle 's empty, knows 
what to expect.' 

** Everyone there, except Father Coghlan, was 
used to this business of the pistols. The priest 
looked from them to the locked door and back 
at Gavan with a queer light in his eyes, but he 
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said nothing, — only rubbed his chin and drew 
his under-lip back over his teeth. 

*'Well, the drinking began, and went on hour 
after hour. My grandfather sat pale and up- 
right at the head of his table, while the air grew 
hotter and hotter and the fumes of the liquor 
reeked stronger and stronger; the table was all 
splashed and dabbled with wine, men's beards 
were wet with it ; some of them fell forward with 
spread arms and slept; others slipped to the 
ground and lay there like logs. I know this is 
not a pretty story for a woman to tell, my dears ; 
but it 's true, and I can see it all. God help the 
men, I say, who did such things! 

"There Patrick Gavan sat, and his own glass 
was never empty; neither was the priest's, but 
when he raised it it was only to moisten his lips. 
All the time he watched my grandfather and 
ever his face grew harder, and grey with a kind 
of bitter sadness. At last Gavan saw that he 
was not drinking, and rose. 

Father Coghlan,' he said, * drink.' 
A host does not command his guests,' said 
the priest. 

** ' I command mine,' cried the other. 

***I shall not drink, and I bid you open that 
door and let me go.' 

"My grandfather caught and balanced one of 
the pistols in his hand. 

You can't frighten me,' said the priest. *I 
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command you, in God's name, to open that door, 
and let me leave this helVs kitchen.* 

"* Drink!' said Gavan again, setting a hair 
trigger. 

At that moment Father Coghlan lifted a 
warning hand. 

Hush!' he said, *I hear a cry!' 

It 's the wind. Drink!' 

It 's no wind, but a child or a woman/ 

I hear nothing. Drink!' 
As the last word left his lips, there came a 
hurried scratching at the door; a minute later 
it sounded under the window. The two men 
looked at each other, the priest had gone as pale 
as death, but he stood steady, with the fingers of 
one hand clasped tightly rotmd a cross which he 
wore. The scratching went on, and my grand- 
father moved to the window and opened it, still 
carrying the pistol in his hand. A black dog 
leaped into the room, and a breath of cold air, 
carrying a little shower of snow-flakes with it, 
followed him. The dog's coat was dry, and his 
feet were dry, and he made no marks upon the 
polished floor. 

**The creature ran round and sniffed at the 
dnmken sleepers, turned aside from the priest, 
and then paused before Gavan, with his eyes 
shining like coals, and his tongue lolling out at 
the side of his mouth. It was no dog of my 
grandfather's, nor had he ever seen it before. 
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Go to hell ! ' he cried and fired full at its head. 
The lock snapped, and there the dog still stood, 
watching, with his wicked eyes fixed on Gavan, 
and his red tongue quivering. Just then they 
both heard a cry, clear and shrill as the call of a 
peewit; the dog lifted his black head, and in a 
second had jumped through the open window 
without a sound. 

"There was no need for the priest to speak 
again; in a flash my grandfather had the door 
open, and they both ran upstairs to the wife's 
room. She was lying dead, with the child asleep 
on her breast, and on her hand, as plain as let- 
ters in a book, was a red mark in the shape of a 
dog's tongue." 

My mother paused and unclasped her hands. 
Mary moved a little nearer to the light, with 
a very grave look on her tired face, and even 
I, who knew the story, had nothing to say. 

"That 's not quite all," my mother said; "will 
you hear the rest?" 

We both nodded, and after a time she went on 
again. 

"You might have supposed that this would 
change my grandfather's life. Well, it did, for 
some years. He looked after the boy, taught him 
to ride as soon as he could walk, gave him all the 
freedom that was good for him, and perhaps 
more, and saw him grow up into a fine healthy 
lad who could hold his own in any exercise of 
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skill or endurance, and had a sound brain as well. 
But I think it must be the hardest thing in the 
world for a man who has once led the kind of life 
my grandfather was used to, to leave it alto- 
gether behind him. When the boy no longer 
needed his personal protection, and the occupa- 
tion of teaching him had passed to other hands, 
he began to cast back to the old ways; and if 
these had been bad in the young man they were 
ten times worse in the old. Yet he had a curioxis 
delicacy in everj^hing that affected my father, 
gave him good counsel from the deeps of his own 
experience, and concealed from him the unsound 
places in his own life. But the lad heard stories 
and kept his eyes open, and knew many things 
which his father would have given his heart's 
blood to conceal. The boy, however, had a 
clean, upright soul, and his mother's strain to 
the good ; and so escaped the fire. 

"One day my grandfather rode back with his 
horse all afoam from a place some twenty miles 
away, where he had been on no good errand. 
Times and customs had changed for the better, 
and there were no yotmg men to fill up the place 
of the dead who had been his fellows in his wicked 
carousals. But there were still five or six left, 
and these he had bidden to a dinner ; my father, 
he thought, was away, — ^but during the day he 
had returned, and, hearing what was afloat, had 
made up his mind to slip into the butler's little 
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room, which opened out of the dining-room, 
when the servants were dismissed. 

*'When Patrick Gavan reached home it was 
already evening; he had ridden hard and far, 
and was in no condition to enter upon the night's 
work, but that fact made him the more deter- 
mined to see it through. He dressed hurriedly, 
and by the time the guests were to arrive he was 
ready. But the hour struck and passed, and no 
guests came; and then, turning to the calendar, 
he found that he had made a mistake in the date, 
and that that day's preparations should have been 
made for the morrow. However, he sat down 
to table, where all the covers were laid, and had 
every course served, and the wine brought in; 
and when the time came, he sent the servants 
away, locked the door, and laid the pistols beside 
him. 

"It was winter again, and the night was still 
and cold. The house was as quiet as an empty 
room, so that the sotmd of the Blackwater run- 
ning at the foot of the garden could be heard 
where my grandfather sat. He shivered, and 
threw more logs on the fire, which already blazed 
like a furnace; then he began to drink. 

"The hours slipped by until it was past mid- 
night, at which time Gavan rose and addressed 
each empty place in turn, as though his friends 
were there, asking them to drink with him ; but 
there were only six other places laid, and he called 
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twelve names, and the last that he called was 
Father Coghlan's. 

Father Coghlan,' he cried, * drink!' 
He stood with his glass raised, and his gaze 
fixed at the level of a man's eyes, his pale face set 
in a grim smile. He saw the priest before him 
as plainly as I see you, and he must have heard 
him speak as well, for after a time he said : 

I hear nothing. Drink!' 
And then, on a sudden, there came a scratcn- 
ing at the door. The glass slanted in his hand 
and some wine splashed upon the table; but he 
steadied himself with an oath, drank, and sat 
down ; still looking towards the place where the 
priest had sat. Presently the scratching ceased, 
but a moment later it sounded from beneath the 
window. At that Gavan's jaw dropped, and a 
sweat broke out upon his white face, but he did 
not stir. The scratching went on, low at first, 
and then louder and fiercer, until it seemed like a 
voice calling to him to open ; after a time it drew 
him to his feet and a few paces toward the win- 
dow, and as it increased it drew him farther, 
until at last his hand was on the bar of the shutter; 
and he threw the shutter back and opened the 
window, and a black dog leapt into the room. 
His coat was wet, as though he had swum the 
river, and his head was wet, but he made no 
mark upon the floor. His eyes were blazing, 
and his tongue was lolling out of his mouth ; but 
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there was no sound of breathing nor any sign of 
moisture about his jaws. 

**My grandfather walked back to the table, 
took up a pistol, and sat down. The dog ran 
round the room, sniffing at every vacant place, 
and then paused before Gavan. He took a 
steady sight and pulled the trigger; the lock 
snapped, and there the dog still stood, with his 
wicked eyes on my grandfather's face. 

"And then my father, who was watching all 
this from the little room, heard a clear, shrill 
cry, though whether Gavan uttered it he could 
not tell, and the black dog ran past the chair and 
round it, the pistol fell, and the creature was 
across the floor and out of the window quick as 
the shadow of a flying bird. 

'*The boy broke out of his hiding-place, hot 
with terror. Patrick Gavan was dead, and on 
his right hand was a red mark in the shape of a 
dog's tongue." 

When my mother's voice ceased, we sat silent 
for a long time. I knew that she believed the 
tale, and as for me, well, there it was; and 
whether it were true or not no inquiry of mine 
could settle the matter. And, indeed, if those 
who were concerned in it believed, it was true to 
them, which seems to me to be the beginning 
and end of all such occurrences, and the thing 
itself to be as clearly proved as any case in a 
court of justice in which all the witnesses agree. 
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That 's a terrible story/* Mary said at last, 
and far more wonderful than my fairy." 
There are no fairies," said my mother. 
** Well, it 's a good thing there was only one 

black dog. If it came to me " 

" Such a creature would only be sent to a wicked 



man. 



And Mary," said I, "is not a man, thank 
heaven ; and she 's as good as the gold of a king's 
crown. Is that a letter I see over there?" 

"Oh, yes," said my mother. "I think it's 
from Patricia." 

"That 's good hearing," I said, "for there are 
only two girls in the world, and their name is 
Shannon. One of them is here, and the other 
writes us, like a good child." 

"Ah, now!" said Mary, in that tone which 
brought Patricia before me, even to the droop 
of her eyelashes and the tiny shadows at the 
comers of her mouth. 




CHAPTER XII 

FATHER SHANNON MAKES A LATE CALL 

1T00K Patricia's letter to my own room, lit a 
little hanging lamp that had often paled 
before the dawn in undergraduate days, and sat 
down to read it. Or, rather, being pleasantly 
tired and in a mood to dream, I gave myself ten 
minutes of conjecture before the fire. I had 
written to her to say that I was going to town, 
but I had purposely left the day and hour in 
doubt, so that I might have the joy of seeing her 
face without preparation, and, as it were, like a 
clear sky, without the reserve of a single oloud. 
This letter was in reply to mine, so I sat and spun 
dreams about it, and when at last I broke the 
cover it was in a spirit of exaltation not likely to 
be satisfied,. 

Nor, indeed, was it satisfied. It was one of 
Patricia's pleasant, friendly letters, — pleasantly 
candid, perfectly sincere, but yet, I thoi^ht, with 
a hint of reserve about it, a touch of something 
that eluded me even in the fancy and was gone 
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before I had made sure of it. There was, as 
usual, Kttle about herself, but a great deal about 
other people. She would be glad to see me, she 
said, "heart-glad," and would I mind bringing 
over with me some of the black plaster that Mary 
made, — she knew some poor people it might 
cure; and if Mrs. Maloney had the lace ready 
would I bring that as well, because the old woman 
was afraid to trust it to the post ; and then there 
were the inevitable questions about all the halt 
and the maimed, the blind and the deaf, who had 
been her pensioners. As I read on (there was a 
great deal to read, for Patricia had the girl's 
faculty of writing at large) I began to feel jealous 
of these poor folks who had so much of her 
thought, whilst I, who was her chief pensioner, 
appeared to have so little. But even as I shrugged 
my shoulders I knew I was wrong ; I had no doubt 
that she thought of me; it was just what she 
thought that I was anxious to know. 

Towards the end of the letter (which came on 
the twelfth page) she wrote that she was in some 
perplexity, but for the present she would say 
nothing of the matter to me. Suoh times, she 
added, were bound to occur in a woman's life; 
it was largely a question of personal choice, and 
yet, at the same time, it was rather more than 
that. Perhaps, when she saw me, she would ask 
my advice. She remained, as always, — ^my friend, 
Patricia, 
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Now, I had committed the indiscretion of in- 
dulging a lover's fancies without being sure of my 
lady's favour; — ^and she remained, — my friend, 
Patricia. I would not have minded that; in- 
deed, it was her old sweet signature, that I knew 
so well, but it seemed to me that a note of warn- 
ing was struck in the preceding paragraph. In 
the new life which was now hers she might be 
exposed to a hundred daily fascinating contacts, 
to wise flatteries, to the allurements both of ear 
and heart, and I might already be outpaced in 
the lover's race. This struck me as a practical 
possibility for the first time, nor was it strange 
that I should have regarded her as at least sacred 
to Ireland, if not to me. I had often enough 
sent my imagination in search of her, seen her 
queening it in her new world, seen her receive 
homage, and condescend to give in return the 
riches of her voice, the shadow of her personality, 
the best of her art; but I had never conceived 
of her as other than Patricia of the hills, the girl 
with the old wild freedom in her blood, the woman 
whose life shone foimtain-clear as her eyes. But 
as I laid down her letter I saw the chances that 
were against me; she was free, the world had 
eyes, and love was like the spring for growth, 
and as imperceptible in its approaches. 

However, I had no inclination to sup sorrow 
with a long spoon; I never had any sympathy 
with the man who sits down and sees winter in a 
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single cloud, and feeds his discontent like a 
nursing mother ; nor did I fly to the weak refuge 
of supposing that if Patricia were happy in an- 
other's love I should be happy too, — for the true 
lover, and I began to dare to call myself that, can 
never decline into that amiable but silly belief, 
I therefore changed my clothes, and after dinner 
played dummy whist with Mary and my mother. 

Mary went to bed early, tired, but ah-eady, I 
thought, looking brighter and better, and more 
easily moved to smile. As I closed the dcx>r 
after her, my mother carefully put away the 
cards and markers into their baize-lined box, 
shut the lid with a snap, and turned to the fire 
with the air of a person who means to do her 
duty. "That girl is killing herself,'* she said, 
** and I mean to stop it." 

That 's why I wanted her to come here." 
It 's all very well for a priest to accept the 
sacrifice she is willing to make, but I won't allow 
it. I shall consider myself at perfect liberty to 
take her into my care ; I will not see the daughter 
of my old friend die in her youth for all the 
priests in Ireland. I don't care that for Father 
Shannon, and I shall tell him so." My mother 
tried to snap her fingers, but they made no more 
sound than the meeting of leaf with leaf. 

"The difficulty," said I, "isn't with Father 
Shannon, but with herself. When a woman once 
gets that idea of sacrifice into her head you can 
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no more move it than you can chip a diamond 
with a penknife." 

My dear, what do you know about women?" 
Enough to understand my own mother, any- 
way," I said. 

" You think that, you think that ! Girls of the 
stuff that Mary Shannon is made of should marry 
and have children. She shall marry." 

" Perhaps you 've arranged whom she shall 
marry?" 

She might marry you." 
She might," said I; "but I don't intend to 
ask her." 

** She 's as good as Patricia." 
Better, I dare say." 
And as beautiful." 

" More beautiful, perhaps." 

"And as sweet-tempered." 

" Her temper is perfect," said I. 

"And there 's not a word to be said against 
her." 

"Not a word." 

"Then what more do you want?" asked my 
mother. 

"Nothing," I said, ** except that I don't want 
her at all." 

"Of course you don't, Dick. Now, what has 
Patricia to say?" 

"You may see her letter," said I, "since it 
is n't a love-letter." 
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*'I suppose if it were you wouldn't let me 
touch it?" 

Certainly not," I said. 

I received a great many such letters when I 
was young," she said. 

**I always thought my father was a bad cor- 
respondent!" 

My mother laughed, and weighed Patricia's 
letter between finger and thumb. * * Pat's is a good 
one, at any rate, my dear," she said. * 

I filled and lit a clay pipe (good Irish clay, as 
thick in the bowl as orange-peel), and had it 
half smoked through before she laid down the 
letter. 

"There 's a good deal of it," she said, **but it 
doesn't say very much." 

"A woman wrote it," said I; "which accounts 
for both." 

" I was forgetting that you understand women." 

" But I can't understand the last paragraph." 

" Don't try to understand it ; wait till she asks 
your advice." 

"But it may be too late, then. Women never 
ask for advice till they 've made up their minds, 
and then they only do it to comfort their con- 



science." 
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I would n't deny that that 's true," said my 
mother. "However, you can only wait; I sup- 
pose you 're still determined to go over?" 
"Quite," I said. 
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But you promise to come back for Christmas ? " 
Yes." 

She turned the worn wedding-ring upon her 
finger, and the sight of that delicate old hand and 
the sjrmbol which it bore sent my mind back to the 
past which had been so much with me that day, 
to the graveyard of Garrycrea and the story of 
Gavan and the black dog. It was strange to 
think that we were both, in the closest sense, 
the children of that wild heart ; children of the 
flesh, but not of the spirit. Some of his ten- 
dencies, doubtless, lived in me, but they were my 
servants, not my masters, and as for my mother, 
she had as few faults as a woman should have 
who is to be more than a man's plaything. And 
I thought, too, of the morning and the afternoon 
of that strange day, of Lord Clogher and Sheehan 
and O'Keefe, and how I seemed, in some way, to 
be getting mixed up between all three. It ap- 
peared not unlikely that I might become a man 
of action after all, though hardly in the direction 
in which my inclination jtmiped. 

My mother was just handing me her watch to 
wind, which was one of my nightly duties, when 
there came a great knocking and ringing at the 
door. She slipped the watch back into its place. 

"There 's Father Shannon," she said. 

" Not a doubt of it," said I, ** for no other man, 
except Lord Clogher, would make half so much 
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A moment later he was shown into the room, 
splashed up to the eyes with mud, and exhaling 
a kind of atmosphere of wet and misty roads. 

**Mrs. Charteris," he said, "for the love of 
heaven give me something hot ! I 'm stone cold, 
and as tired as a driven sheep. Faith, I 'U make 
no apology, though it 's past ten o'clock." 

"Father Shannon is always welcome," said my 
mother, "whenever he likes to come." 

"Ay, ay, — I know, I know," he said. 

My mother herself mixed him a stiff glass of 
toddy, and he took it from her hand with his old- 
fashioned bow, and sat sipping it, his legs stretched 
towards the fire and his eyes staring into the red 
heart of the coals. 

Mary has gone to bed," said my mother. 
The poor child!" 

She must rest for a long time, and you must n't 
expect too much of her." 

"God knows she does more than I expected, 
and more than I want. Keep her here as long as 
you can." 

I will," said my mother. 
And that will be no more than a few days," 
said I. 

"We shall see." She nodded her head and 
closed her lips tightly. 

Father Shannon had not moved; he still sat 
with his eyes on the fire and his big rough chin 
resting on the sealskin waistcoat. 
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" Dick, don*t you think your mother had better 
follow Mary to bed?" he asked. 

"She was just going when your small knock 
came to the door.*' 

" I 'm terribly delicate with the hands," he said. 

"I suppose you both want to be rid of me,*' 
said my mother. 

"Not that at all, Mrs. Charteris. But I must 
have just a talk with Dick here, about matters 
that would n't interest you, and I thought that 
if you went to bed now, you 'd have more time 
for your prayers. And don't forget a word for a 
poor priest and his people, for they need it badly 
enough." 

"It seems to me that the women do all the 
praying," she said. 

"Not all, not all." 

My mother handed me her watch again, and 
Father Shannon observed the winding ceremony 
with a quiet smile on his face. 

" I lost my key the other day, ' ' he said. * * I lent 
it to a boy to put down his back for the nose- 
bleeding." 

" Nonsense," said my mother. 

" It was the door-key," he said. 

I took my mother to the door of her own 
room, which was another nightly ceremony, and 
then returned to Father Shannon. He was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, looking remorsefully 
at the mud he had left on the carpet. 
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** I 'm not fit to come into a decent house," he 
said, ** and that 's a fact. Look at the dirt there ! " 

"Never mind the dirt. You have something 
to tell me?" 

"Yes. O'Malley 's dying." 

"That's a poor joke." 

"It 's no joke at all. I have it on good au- 
thority, — ^he can't last many days. You under- 
stand, of course, what that means." 

"I understand too well," I said. 

"Things are not quite so bad as they were, — 
the frost 's gone, thank God, and any change 
gives them hope. But we shall have a hard time 
of it, and the more you 're about amongst them 
the better. Don't go to London till it 's all 



over." 



<( 



I must," I said. 

" You choose to think «o." 

" Put it that way if you like." 

"A self-willed man is always pickling rods for 
his own back." 

"This is not a question of self-will," said I, 
"but of plain duty to myself and her." 

"Duty is like poor Conn Cleary, — ^always 
changing the colour of its face." 

"Have you been to Garrycrea to-day?" 

"I was there an hour after you left, and saw 
Conn, but I don't think the mad fellow saw me. 
O'Keefe had a word with me." 

" Did he tell you the truth?" 
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**That 's what I want to know. He asked me 
to see Lord Clogher, and threaten him with an 
action. Now in a just cause I wouldn't mind 
having Lord Clogher and the devil in the same 
room, and standing up to them both. But I 
don't like O'Keefe; I think he 's no better than 
he should be, and a liar and a coward into the 
bargain." 

**Did he mention my name?" 

"No." 

** I saw the whole thing," I said, and proceeded 
to give the priest an accurate accotmt of the 
affair, concluding with the remark that O'Keefe 
deserved all he got, except the kick, and he 
would have deserved that if it had reached the 
part it was aimed at. 

Father Shannon listened with a darkening face, 
and when I had done began pacing the room like 
a fox in a cage. 

**The man lied to me," he said. "According 
to his story it was a brutal assault; he had only 
given the dog one cut of the whip. But I wish 
to God," he cried, " I wish to God Clogher would 
keep clear of these things! Even when he 's in 
the right it all tells against him, and when he 's 
in the wrong he takes the plain road to destruction. 
He has the power and the will, and will go his own 
way; I can do nothing, you can do nothing; 
we 're bovind to be against him, but God knows 
I 'm as much for him as for any poor soul I find 
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in the gutter. He *11 take no help, he 's as blind 
as a wall; he *s just a boy with the will of ten 
men, and noses down on the scent of a folly- 
like an old hound. On my soul, I believe that 
nothing 'U save him ; and when the end conies 
it '11 be bitter and maybe bloody, and the old 
name in the dust!" 

Father Shannon stopped in front of me with his 
face pale and his eyes shining, the whole man 
greatly moved and, as it were, struggling in the 
grip of a nightmare. Then he wiped his forehead, 
and sat down with a laugh. 

"Come, Dick," he said, "give me a cigar, — I 
deserve it after that. So you will go to London ? 
1 might have known it without giving myself the 
trouble to come here. I sha'n't see you again 
before you start because on Thursday I must be 
gS. to Cork ; 't is an official call, or I would n't 
break my engagement with you." 

He crossed his arms before him on the card- 
table, and drooped his head. I stretched a hand 
across and touched him on the shoulder. " Have 
you any message for Patricia?" 

"For Patricia? No. Pat's safe, and all I 
could say to her you will say yourself, and more 
besides. Dick, it 's black hard to be a priest. 
I 'm tired to-night, and not myself. That poor 
fool Clogher *s on my mind. Where's his mother in 
him ? I seem to see her sitting all alone in the great 
house, and not a sound but the wind outside." 
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**Let me tell Nolan to put your horse up," I 
said. ' * Why not stay here to-night ? ' ' 

"Stay? My dear boy, I Ve work to do still.** 
I went with him to the door, and saw him 
mount his car and drive away. The clouds were 
breaking, and a misty moon shone over the 
dripping valley. Father Shannon waved his 
hand and drove off briskly towards Carmore, a 
shadow in a land of shadows. 




CHAPTER XIII 

FOG, — IN THE STREETS AND ELSEWHERE 

1DID not give Father Shannon's advice as to 
deferring my journey a second thought. 
O'Malley had become a kind of myth to me, and 
his death a matter of as small consequence as his 
life; there were enough things close to my hand 
to fill up the measure of my thoi^hts ; and there 
was also a ctuious, almost po^nant, undersense 
that I was being carried amongst shoals and 
quicksands. But this I did not mind; I had 
enough confidence in myself to be ready for any 
turn of chance that might spin me into action; 
and all I asked of fate was a free field, and enough 
light to see by. 

I reached London on the evening of a bitterly 
cold day, and drove to Morley's Hotel through 
fo^y and fantastic streets. Figures, houses, 
carriages, loomed up and vanished like moving 
shadows; the lamps burnt in yellow, drifting cir- 
cles at a height that seemed to leave them in 
another world, midway between earth and hidden 
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sky ; the whole shifting scene might have been a 
dream, save for the ceaseless roar of traffic mov- 
ing slowly in that dangerous twilight. The sotmd 
was caught up into the fog and appeared to be 
renewed above in a kind of vibrating echo; yet 
each dimly visible space of street alone seemed to 
have its rude music ; it was like being in a travel- 
ling room, walled and ceiled. 

Trafalgar Square was a vast yellow cloud, the 
lamps in it like lost moons; my nose and throat 
ached with the sting of the fog, my head was numb 
with a kind of grinding dulness. The London 
that I knew best was a simimer London, a city 
of redeeming beauties, or at any rate with the art 
of the sun upon it ; this aspect took one by the 
gullet, witch-like; it had the romance of uncert- 
ainty, of half-seen faces, of impression vague as 
evening woods; it was a thief of personality, 
making my own name seem strange to me. 

I had chosen Morley's on account of the Square ; 
the Square being blind to me, I wished I had 
gone farther west. Patricia was living in York 
Street, Hyde Park, — ^which sounds better than it 
is, the place being off the Edgeware Road ; how- 
ever, it was well enough, and certainly respectable, 
but intolerably gloomy to my eyes. What it had 
been to her, in the beginning, I had judged from 
her letters ; she had never complained, but I knew, 
from a hundred indications, even by the hand- 
writing itself, that she had endured much there 
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with that incorrigible fool and optimist, Patrick 
Shannon, late of Kilmoma. 

I dined in comfort, and afterwards began to feel 
less like a stranger in a strange land. Food and 
wine are the true comforts of homelessness, the 
tmiversal links between man and man, doing the 
work of the spirit, too, in a way not stifficiently 
recognised by a world that shirks facts. They 
are a part, indeed, of sound divinity. Well, I 
dined ; and afterwards, in spite of the fog, smoked 
a cigar outside the hotel. I thought I enjoyed 
it, but in the retrospect it seems doubtful. 

When nine o'clock chimed from St. Martin's 
Church, I called a cab, and crawled slowly 
towards York Street. I knew nothing of Pa- 
tricia's engagements, nor did she know when I 
was coming ; but I had a vague hope that I should 
find her at home. As we neared the place I felt 
my excitement rising to an absurd pitch and tried 
to calm my nerves by thinking of quiet things, — 
green fields, feeding cattle, smoke from cottage 
chimneys, and the sun-bathed hills. But in spite 
of this, the blood sang in me as the cab ptdled 
up, and I gave the driver a double fare, as men 
will in such circtunstances. 

Shannon was not in, neither was Patricia. I 
told the maid I would wait. She eyed me fur- 
tively, and said they would not be back before 
eleven o'clock. I repeated that I wotdd wait, 
and she reluctantly allowed me to pass the door 
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and conducted me to a sitting-room on the first 
floor. I had hardly time to look arotmd before a 
person whom I took to be the landlady came up, 
and repeated her servant's statement as to the 
time of her lodgers' return. Her impression of 
me seemed to be more favourable than the maid's, 
or perhaps she had heard my name mentioned; 
at any rate she withdrew smilingly, and left me 
in possession. 

It was a room of fair size and not ill-furnished, 
though the dark mahogany seemed lustreless and 
dpad. A brisk fire was burning, and I saw Pa- 
tricia's hand in the oil lamp on the table; she 
cotild never endure gas. But what marked the 
room as hers beyond an)rthing else in my mind 
was the profusion of flowers about it ; it was bright 
with blossoms ; every available cup or vase burnt 
with a kind of flame of summer in that foggy 
winter street, and on a small table near her 
familiar work-basket was a great bowl of roses, 
brimming over with colour and perfume. If she 
could afford this kind of thing, I thought, she 
must be growing rich at racing pace; and then 
the less pleasing notion came to me that they 
might be the gifts of her admirers, which, after 
all, was more likely than the other. But which- 
ever way it was, I did not like it ; and I sat down 
to make myself unhappy. 

A few minutes later, there was a great scratch- 
ing and whining at the door. When I opened it 
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no black dog made a sinister and Silent entrance, 
but my old friend Chips rushed in, turned half a 
dozen enthusiastic circles rotmd the table, and 
then jumped on to my knee, his brown eyes bright 
with joy and his foolish ears laid back. He had 
on his silver collar. 

*'I always told you your ears were too big, 
Chips," I said. "Does the collar fit nicely? Let 



me see.'* 



I took it off and read the inscriptions ; the little 
brute barked to have it on again, but I pulled his 
tail for him, which seemed to please him quite 
as much. 

"Where's your mistress? Does she like the 
collar as well as you, you good-for-nothing, brown- 
headed humbug? Does she ever kiss you on the 
* V now? She used to once. I daresay you 've 
tired the poor girl out with your nonsense. No? 
Then have you been a comfort to her in the sad 
days? Perhaps they have n't been sad after all? 
Can you tell me who sent these flowers, and 
why?" 

Chips watched me with slant eyes, his ears going 
up and down. He was evidently used to con- 
versation, but for all the intelligible reply he 
made the creature might as well have been deaf. 
He merely went to the melancholy sideboard and 
squealed. I realised that he was interested in the 
cupboard; I ventured to open it; his transports 
increased, but this time they were directed 
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towards a tin box. In it I found biscuits — of 
course Patricia's biscuits; and I carried the tin 
back to my seat and balanced it on my 
knee. 

** Do you like the sugary ones, Chips ? She does, 
the ones with crinkly sugar on them. Won't you 
tell me what your mistress says when she talks to 
you? My name is Charteris, and you belonged to 
me once, until you grew too particular for my 
society. Does she ever say a word about 
Dick?" 

I could have sworn that Chips pricked up his 
ears, which pleased me so vastly that I fed him 
with the biscuits until the tin was empty and 
even his robust appetite began to fail ; there must 
have been quite half-a-potmd of them. After that 
I told him some of my secrets, which appeared to 
affect him greatly. The maid, who came up to 
put some more coal on the fire, must have heard 
me talking, for she kept a watchftd eye on me, 
and avoided my side of the room. I daresay she 
thought I was mad. 

Soon after this a man came in with a large box, 
— such a box as florists use, bound with metal at 
the edges. He set it down on the table, and said 
it was a foggy night. The sight of the box dis- 
pleased me; and I said it was damned foggy, and 
that I considered London the foulest place in the 
world. He seemed a little surprised, but agreed 
with me so far as to say that '* it was a bit baddish 
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in winter, but lor, sir, you could n't 'ave every- 
thing. * * I think he must have been the landlady's 
husband, and lived in the kitchen, but there 
was a look of stables about him, too, which made 
me conclude that his true profession was that of 
a groom. At another time I would have opened 
up a conversation with him, but the sight of the 
box inclined me to be alone. However, he was 
not to be easily got rid of. 

That's a nice little dawg, sir." 

Chips? He 's delicious," I said. 

Indeed, yes, sir, and as sharp as a rat. . , . 
Miss Shannon's greatly attached to 'im, sir. I 
should say 'e was give to 'er." 

I daresay you 're right," said I. 

Greatly attached, she is," he repeated, as 
though he liked the phrase; and then added, by 
way of after-thought; **and 'im to 'er." 

"Naturally," said I; and took up a book near 
me. 

** Indeed, yes, sir." 

He still seemed disinclined to go, and I was 
about to see what a tip would do, when a voice 
sotmded from below. It was not a loud voice, 
nor could I hear what it said, but the man under- 
stood, and vanished with a hurried glance of 
apology. As for Chips, he had not paid the slight- 
est attention to this person, from which I con- 
cluded that he was unimportant, and a cjrpher 
in that happy house. 
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When the man had gone, I laid down the book 
and smoothed Chip's head. The box on the table 
attracted me strangely; I wanted to look at it 
more closely, and yet I felt a certain delicacy in 
approaching it. Indeed, what right had I to 
inquire into Patricia's affairs? For all I knew, 
she might have given her noble heart to some 
other man; she had never subscribed herself as 
more than my friend, Patricia. To think of the 
old days was to beg the question ; the mere fact 
that I had had to seek her in those strange sur- 
roundings put a possible gulf between us, a gulf 
which no unaided effort on my part could bridge. 
I had an unhappy vision of those fog-blinded 
streets, of the stir of a great city, of its clanking 
chain of life that seemed to me no better than a 
voluntary bondage ; and I saw also the glow and 
glamour of it, the passionate exaltation, the in- 
finite degradation, the extremes that united in 
one supreme and searching chord. For a moment 
I felt that if she was of this I would be of it also ; 
I would follow where she led, I would shirk no 
peril of the pursuit, and break away from every 
clinging filament of race and my own most intimate 
traditions ; and then I was ashamed, not for her, 
but for myself, who had stooped to think of her 
as other than Patricia of the hills. 

The box was still lying on the table and casting 
its square shadow on the wall, and at last I 
moved Chips on to a cushion and answered its 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE KINDNESS OF LORD CLOGRBR 

SHE had not changed. Shannon opened the 
door, and, catching sight of me, fell back a 
step, dramatically, and called my name, Pa- 
tricia stepped past him, her eyes wide with 
inquiry, her lips parted ; then she came to me with 
extended hands and her fingers lay warm in mine. 

"O Dick!" she said. 

I could not speak at first, or at any rate no 
words that flashed through my mind seemed 
worth saying. Shannon drew the wrap from her 
shoulders, rather in the manner of a showman, 
and there she stood before me, her beautiful, 
breathing self, with the wonderful blue Irish eyes 
on mine. But it was not her beauty that made 
the most imperious call to me ; it was something 
beyond and above it, an essential grace of woman- 
liness that put, not a halo, but a glory of simple 
hiunan sweetness about her head. 

" Patricia, I don't think much of your London," 
I said at last. 

178 
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"It's not mine," she said. "Have you been 
waiting long?" 

" Since half -past nine. But Chips has been good 
company, and we had a great deal to tell each 
other." 

She looked from the dog to the collar on the 
table and then her eyes rested upon the box. 

" May I remark, Charteris, that you have n't yet 
shaken hands with me, or spoken a word to an old 
friend?" said Shannon. 

"A thousand pardons," said I; "but I was 
overwhelmed by the glory of Patricia." 

"Ah, now!" she said. 

He was appeased at once, and had me by the 
buttonhole in his old confidential, enthusiastic 
manner before I could escape. 

"We are succeeding wonderfully," he said, 
" wonderfully. Indeed, we are under full sail, and 
the port 's in sight. This evening was a triimiph ; 
the child sang like Titiens in her best days ; on my 
soul she did. Lady Kinsale insisted on being in- 
troduced. Her ladyship (I remember her father 
well) is a great authority, and her patronage will 
be of the highest service." 

I just managed to put in " Hang her patronage ! " 
before the torrent swept on. 

" It does my heart good to see the consideration, 
the admiration, that is showered on Pat. Human 
nature, my dear Dick, is a beautiful, a very 
beautiful thing. Have you ever considered how 
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generous it is when once it's touched? Even in 
my own terrible misfortune I never lost faith in 
it, and now that faith is justified. My own affairs, 
too, are making marvellous progress. The turtle 
scheme promises to pay enormously. The only 
difficulty is that I 'm obliged to leave the manage- 
ment in other hands. But I have a most reliable 
assistant, a man of the greatest ability and recti- 
tude. You know the scheme?" 

I admitted that I did not, and glanced appeal- 
ingly at Patricia. She was moving softly about 
the room, touching this and that ; very qtiiet, but, 
as I could see, flushed with excitement, and too 
restless to sit down. She did not meet my ej^s, 
and Shannon's voice flowed on. 

** The importation of turtles is practically in the 
hands of two or three firms. Why should it be? 
I asked myself the question and saw my chance. 
They are risky things to keep alive, — ^they die in 
large numbers and deteriorate in quality. We 
kill *em, Dick, at once ; put 'em up in tins, large 
tins. Now, no one would mind giving from ten 
to fifteen shillings for a large tin of turtle." 

'* No one, I should think," I said. 

"The profits will be enormous; we Create a 
new industry for Ireland ; all the tinning will be 
done at Cork." 

**My dear Shannon, you 're a geniusf" I said. 
I would have perjured myself, to stop his absvatd 
eloquence. 
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. **.Well," he laughed, ** I do pride myself on the 
idea:" 

By this time Patricia was close to me again ; 
i escaped from Shannon and ttimed to her. 
**Now, tell me about yourself,'* I said, and led 
her to ^ seat. 

** There's not much to tell, Dick. I think my 
letters must have said all there was to say. Let 
me hear about Ireland." 

** I think my letters have told you everything," 
I said. 

"Don't tease me. Did n't you bring a turf 
with you that I might smell the dear smell again? " 

" I never thought of it." 

'* O Dick, I do so want a turf ! " 

" I 'li send you a ton when I get back," I said. 

" But i wanted you to bring just one!" 

** I 'm afraid I was thinking so much about you, 
yourself j that I was selfish. As for Ireland, it 's 
just the same; it never changes." 

"No," she said, "never; and thank God for 
that!" 

"Yes and no," said I, "for change of some sort 
is exactly what we want, and unless we get it, — 
good-bye to some of otir dreams!" 

Our dreams, — ^we must have our dreams." 
For myself, I 'm growing tired of them," I 
said. "We're always dreaming, and when we 
wake up the hour's past or our strength's gone. 
And I don't mean that only of Ireland, but of 
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myself and, perhaps, of you. I 'm going to dream 



no more." 



She was silent for a time, and took Chips' collar 
from the table and put it on him. I was con- 
scious of an almost wilful hardening of my heart ; 
that box, with its unambiguous label, was before 
me wherever I looked. It is strange how un- 
charitable a man becomes in circumstances where 
he himself would claim most charity, how he 
formulates unrightful claims and, as it were, dis- 
counts them, and then lays the burden of the 
dishonoured draft upon an innocence that was no 
party to it. I wanted to ask her what that last 
paragraph in her letter meant; and yet, merely 
because the box was there, I shirked the question. 
I have often wondered since, what other men 
would have done in like circumstances, and 
whether I was a greater fool than they. Some- 
how, in Patricia's presence, I was afraid to risk 
the least thorn-prick in my esteem of her, even 
though the fear lived in my imagination only. 

Shannon was hovering around, seeming, I 
thought, uncertain what to do; he eyed Patricia 
and me as though he expected us to give him the 
cue for something, but neither of us helped him; 
so far as I was concerned I desired nothing but 
his silence. At last he pounced upon the box 
and cried out, as if he had that moment seen it 
for the first time: "Here's something for you, 
Pat. Ah, — the handwriting seems to be Lord 
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Clogher's." And then, tiiming to me, he added: 
** Clogher has been most kind, most thoughtful.*' 

"Indeed," said I. 

"He's a strange creature." 

"Most strange." 

" You speak as though you imderstood him." 

"So far as any man can tmderstand him," I 
said, "I think I do; and of all the living men 
whom I know, I pity him the most." 

"And I too," said Patricia. 

"God bless me, what is there to pity in the 
man?" cried Shannon. 

Neither of us had any answer ready, and a 
moment later he left the room, saying he had a 
letter to write to his agent in Cork. When the 
door had closed I asked Patricia whether she 
did n't want to see what Lord Clogher had sent 
her, and she borrowed my knife to cut the string. 

"It's only flowers," she said; "most of those 
you see were sent by him." 

She raised the lid and gave a little cry of 
delight. 

"I know them all," she said; "I planted the 
roots and slips that most of them were raised 
from; 'tis like having Kilmoma in London." 

She turned a cascade of blossom out upon the 
table and dipped her face into it; her joy was 
so great that it did me good to be a witness of it, 
even though I had no part in its cause. 

"Lord Clogher," said I, "knows how to appeal 
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to you. I 'm sorry we have such poor hot-houses 
at Tramena." 

** It is n't the flowers, Dick, but knowing they 
come from Kihnoma, that makes them sweet. I 
might buy finer ones here, but they would be only 
flowers; — ^these are far, far more." 

I looked at her treasures more closely, and could 
have told her that most of them came from Mill- 
town and not from Kilmoma at all, — ^for I had 
seen the hot-houses at the latter place only a few 
days before, and had mourned over their neglected 
state; but if so small a deceit on Clogher's 
part brought so much brightness to her life, I 
was not going to rob her of it by unnecessary* 
candour. 

" It was a kind thought of his to keep you sup- 
plied with these memories of the old place. Did 
you know that I tried to buy Kilmpma?" 

" Mary told me.* Why did n't you tell me your- 
self?'' 

** Because I failed." 

Patricia shook her head. " I don't see why that 
prevented you." 

** Well, one generally likes to keep one's disap- 
pointment to oneself." 

**But I heard, you see, after all, and because 
you did n't tell me yourself I could n't thank you 
for it, * because,' I thought, *he may have some 
reason for wishing to keep it 'from me. ' " 

"No," said I, ** there was no reason beyond my 
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own disappointment. If I had succeeded, yoti 
would have been the first to hear." 

We rdapsed once more into silence. Although 
my inclination prompted me to speak of the love 
that had sprung up in me, a love of which that 
which I had offered her before was no more than 
a shadow, I hesitated to give it words ; I felt that 
the time had not yet come. The object of my 
journey was clear, the opportunity was there, 
Patricia herself shone starlike from my rifted sky 
of life; yet between us some impalpable barrier 
stoodi some frost of reserve, some trick of circum- 
stance. I seemed farther away from her than I 
had ever been before, and instead of talking only 
of the personal matters which had brought me 
over, I felt an tmaccountable impulse to avoid 
them. But on her part there was no such foolish 
withdrawal. 

"Did you see Mrs. Maloney?*' she asked. 

"Yes,** said I, "and here's the lace.*' I pro- 
duced a small parcel from my pocket and handed 
it to her. "And here's the black plaster, which 
Maiy says you must use very carefully, and only 
on old wounds that refuse to heal.'* 

"Why's that?" 

"I don't know. It's deadly looking stuff." 

" I '11 be afraid to use it," she said. She undid 
the lace and spread it out on her knee : beautiful, 
delicate lace, that it seemed a miracle for Mrs. 
Maloney to have made; I had often watched 
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her at the work, but never had a notion how she 
did it. 

** There," said Patricia, *' what do you think of 
that, Dick? It '11 make me look quite fine." 
You 'd look fine in anything." 
That 's because you 're prejudiced, Dick." 
I 'm proud to admit it," said I. 
Do you know, I like flattery well enough from 
some people, but not from you." 
You 're a strange girl, Patricia." 
I admit that," she said, laughing softly. 
Lord Clogher never flatters women," I 
said. 

"That 's one reason why I like him." 
" But you pity him as well," said I. 
"Yes, I pity him," she said; and she spoke 
gently and from her heart. 

"Tell me," said I, "how to earn your pity, for 
a man would give a great deal for that." 

"Oh, Dick, you have no need of my pity," she 
said. 

"I have every need of it," said I, "for O'Mal- 
ley 's dying, and I shall soon be fighting with my 
coat off." Heaven only knows why I dragged in 
O'Malley's name at that moment; he never did 
me any good either in his life or his death : peace 
to his ashes I 

"You must win," she said. 

"If I do, you '11 pity Lord Clogher more than 
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"Oh, no," she said, "he deserves to lose over 
that!" 

Then over what does he deserve to win?" 
I don't know, except it be some victory over 
himself." 

I looked at Patricia, and looked for so long that 
at last she had to txim and meet my eyes. There 
was neither confusion nor doubt, nor any trace of 
perplexity in her face ; the expression was open as' 
a child's, as clear as well-water that reflects over- 
arching ferns and mosses. If she loves him, I 
thought, it is with a strange love, not with such 
love as I would ask. 

" Patricia," said I, " that is the last victory he's 
likely to win." 

There 's always hope," she said. 
Hope is a will-o'-the-wisp — ^as treacherous as 
a bog." 

Hope is life, Dick, — ^no, it is God." 
Ah, you get beyond me; you talk like Mary, 
now. Tell me of yourself. I 'm sure there 's more 
to say than you ever put down in your letters." 

" Not much, — really," she said; " I 'm succeed- 
ing, —I'm really making money. People have been 
so kind. Old friends of father's have come to 
help, men of influence, who could * make a flourish 
wid me name,' — that's what they said. You* ve 
no idea how many Irishmen there are in London, 
— critics, and editors, and all sorts of things ! Do 
you remember Mr. Fayle?" 
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"I do," said I; *'I recognised his hand in an 
article I read about you." 

"Well, he 's always doing what het calls ' boom- 
ing' me." 

" Good old Billy," I said, " I '11 give him the best 
dinner he ever had in his life! But when you 
stand up before an audience to sing, how do you 
feel?" 

**0h, I just sing/' she said ; '* the audience makes 
no difference to me 1 " 

** I must come to hear you. I should have gone 
to-night if I had known where you were to be 
foimd. By the way, I have a message for you 
from James Sheehan: I was to say th^t he 's a 
new man, and has n't forgotten you." 

*' Poor Jamesi" she said, **he 's a qu6er, tmeasy 
soul." 

**Yes, but as honest as light, *barrin' the f ush 
an' the birds/ as he'd say. And I think he 's 
given up poaching since he became my t^naut,— 
certainly there are n't so many complaint3. I 
think as highly of him as of any man I know, 
always excepting Father PhiJ." 

'*Ah,," cried Patricia, *'if I could only see him 
sometimes!" 

** What's this wonderful schetne of your 
father's? Forgive me for asking, but it sounds 
sheer nonsense to me, and if money has.b^ti put 
into it I 'm afraid it will go where the rest went." 

*' You must n't be angry, Dick, but I 've let him 
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have a little. There was a trifle of my own that 
was saved, and I Ve made a good deal — indeed, 
indeed, I have." 

"My dear child," said I, ** I 'm not going to be 
angry. Let him have a little to play with, if you 
Hke, but in God's name not much." 

It was n't very much," she said, pleadingly. 
He 's your father, and has a claim upon you! 
I admit that he 's generous and honourable, — ^but 
in practical matters he 's no better than a child. 
Patricia, you shall not spend your strength in 
earning money for him to throw away." 

She drew herself up proudly, and I was quite 
prepared to hear her say that she should do as she 
liked ; but if the thought was in her mind she did 
not speak it. *' If I spend my strength," she said, 
"it will be for my own starving people. It was 
like death to leave them, but what does it matter 
so long as I can send them the money that means 
life ? Dick, whatever happens, you '11 always be- 
lieve that I did it for their sakes." 

"Always," I said, and, though at the moment I 
was acutely conscious of Lord Clogher's offerings 
about the room, I meant it. 

" I knew you would." 

** It 's the chief article in my creed always to 
believe in my friend, — Patricia." 

There was a hint of bitterness in my tone which 
did not escape her, as I could see by the sudden 
lowering and raising of her eyelids. This hurt me 
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as much as thotigh I had seen the blood flow, on 
her white skin. 

" I 'm in the dark," I said ; ** I don't know what 
to do. This infernal London fog has got into my 
head, and what seemed plain before is all blind 
and strange. I want to know what yotir letter 
meant, and what choice it is you have to make. 
If I can help you, tell me; and I '11 do my best 
though it rips my heart out. I, too, am working 
for my own people." 

I looked at her again, and this time there was 
doubt and confusion and perplexity upon her face, 
and what seemed a sudden fear and shrinking as 
well. She gazed before her as at some vision that 
allured and repelled at once; her hands closed 
together, and her quick breathing rocked the 
flowers at her breast. 

**0h, Dick," she said, *' don't ask me now; I 'm 
not ready to tell you. Perhaps to-morrow, — 
when I 've thought about it more — ^but not now," 

"The choice is with you," said I; **when you 
are ready to speak I shall be ready to hear." 

It was an impotent conclusion to my visit, for 
it was the end, so far as private talk with Patricia 
was concerned. A moment later Shannon re- 
turned, followed by the man whom I had seen 
before that evening. The latter had been hurried 
into evening clothes, and carried a tray with 
various light refreshments and a couple of bottles 
of champagne on it. I suspected that Shannon 
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had been out to buy the things. He did the 
honours with his old lavish pride of hospitality, 
and named the toasts, and made me drink bumpers 
to them all. The only one I proposed was Pa- 
tricia, and he insisted that she should touch our 
glasses with her lips, which she did with a proud 
grace that it made me sick to see. 

Patricia remained with us till midnight, and 
then went to bed. Shannon and I sat on and 
talked tmtil the bottles were empty, and we had 
made some inroad upon his spirit-case. And all 
the time the idea gained upon me that she had 
given, or was about to give, herself to Clogher. 
I do not hesitate to say that, upon the ordinary 
ground of morality and conduct, this did not hit 
me hard ; I knew men, and the ways of men, and 
was no Galahad either to live, or look for, the 
blameless life. But in the possible union of these 
two I could see nothing but disaster, and the 
thought sent me spinning into a hopeless torrent 
of conjecture which left me blind. I was dashed 
here and there like a leaf on the Kilganny in 
November floods, and had as little knowledge as 
the leaf. 

At last I left York Street, and walked to 
my hotel through thoroughfares still mysterious 
with that tmlifting fog. In the morning, as I sat 
down to breakfast, a telegram was brought to me. 
It was from Ferguson, and said: " O'Malley dead: 
return at once. ' ' Half an hour later another came. 
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this time from Father Shannon : " O'Malley dead: 
you know your duty." And again a third, from 
my mother: "He is dead: come back at once." 
The fourth I opened without interest. It said: 
"O'Malley gone; come and fight me. Clogher." 
I sent a tel^ram to Patricia, and left Euston 
by the morning train. 



CHAPTER XV 

HIS LORDSHIP AND I SURPRISE CARMORB 

AFTER all, then, my visit had done no good; 
indeed, so far as I was concerned, it had done 
harm. From Lord Clogher as my probable op- 
ponent in this new aspect, I was suddenly called 
to face him in the old. I went, not with a light 
heart, but certainly not with a shrinking one. My 
mood was rather that of a man who has nothing 
to lose, and who therefore feels himself above the 
wiles of fortune, to be moved neither by fear nor 
small, unnerving hope. Great hope is a sun- 
banner to light to victory, but Httle hope is no 
more than a fluttering pennon at eye-level, — now 
seen, now lost, weak as a candle in a windy night. 
I braced myself for action, counted the chances, 
reviewed my rather incoherent forces, and gave 
them the word to advance. I was not a root-and- 
branch enough chief for some of my lieutenants, 
as I have said; I had the misfortune to be able to 
see a few yards ahead of me; although most of 
them were loyal there were a few who were not, 
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Donnell being one. There was no disguising the 
fact that we were somewhat of a house divided 
against itself. 

On the other hand, Clogher's party was compact 
and all of one mind; the mind was not very 
strong, certainly, and supported itself mainly on 
negations, with a list of vague beatitudes as re- 
ward if the people were good and swallowed the 
quack pill it offered. However, the world has a 
singular fancy for negations and beatitudes, the 
latter springing from the former as shoots from 
seed. It is the *'shalt nots" that are the shep- 
herds of the world, and will be, I suppose, until 
night shuts down forever on the fold. 

During the few days that remained before 
Christmas, I was immersed in business, and had 
no time for thinking deeply about my more per- 
sonal affairs. Between the houses of Ferguson 
and Father Shannon I was shot like a tennis- 
ball; as for canvassing, I refused to do any my- 
self or to allow anyone else to do it for me, much 
to Ferguson's disgust. 

**Mr. Charteris," he said, "'tis sheer folly, — 
forgive me for the word. There are certain rules in 
this game, and you must take advantage of them. 
I have a score of capable men who '11 go on at once." 

" Let them use their capacities on nicer work," 
said I. '*My dear Ferguson, say no more about 
it. The thing seems to me all wrong, and there 's 
an end of it." 
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"God save us, it 's madness!" 

"CaU it what you like," said I. "That 's my 
last word." 

On the forenoon of the day preceding Christ- 
mas, I met Lord Clogher on one of my excursions 
between Ferguson's and the priest's. He was 
driving, and pulled up at sight of me. 

"Come along, Charteris," he said, "and have 
lunch with me. I *m all alone, and we can have 
a quiet crack over the fire." 

"It '11 look queer, won't it?" 

"Damn that!" 

"Very well," said I; "but first I must see 
Father Shannon." 

"All right, I '11 come too: jtunp up." 

" You must wait outside. I 've private business 
with him." 

" I will wait outside. Why the devil should n't I ? " 

I climbed to the box beside him, and he turned 
his horses and rattled off to Father Shannon's 
house. People stopped in the street to stare after 
us. It was a strange election, and is remembered 
to this day as imique in the history of Irish 
politics, — ^although, as I have said before, politics 
had- very little to do with it. 

My business with Father Shannon was soon over, 
and I told him who was waiting for me in the road. 
** 'Tis most Christian," he said, "most Christian; 
though as to its wisdom, Dick, I won't say a word." 

"Oh, wisdom," I said, "wisdom be hanged! 
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And," I added, " there may be other things besides 
this election between us." 

He looked at me hard, screwing up his eyes like 
a man searching his mind for a lost clue. "God 
knows what you mean," he said. Then his face 
cleared, and he shook me by the hand and patted 
my shoulder. '*Go away and have Itmch with 
him. Don't worry your head with foolish fancies, 
— ^just go straight on and win or lose with a stout 
heart. I know the world, Dick, ay, I know it, 
though I am only a poor priest. There are things 
locked up here," and he smote his breast, ''that 
would teach a stone philosophy. There *s a pur- 
pose and a logic in it all that sings to you, once you 
understand. Go away now and God bless you, 
for to-morrow 's Christmas day." 

I went, and was carried by Clogher to Kilmoma. 
Again, as we drove through the town (and this 
time we traversed the whole length of it) we were 
followed by staring eyes. Indeed, the word 
seemed to go rotmd in some mysterious way, and 
Carmore turned out to look at us. We were both 
frankly amused. The landlord of the Charteris 
Arms, who had been my father's coachman, 
dropped his jaw and gaped without any effort at 
concealment ; the landlord of the Milltown Arms 
gazed like a frightened child. The thing was un- 
precedented in the experience of Carmore; I am 
afraid that my public appearance that day cost 
me a hundred votes. 
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" Kilmoma 's as dtdl as a funeral," said Clogher. 
" I 'm glad I met you ; I hardly see any reasonable 
soul now. My father *s very feeble, and Lady 
Milltown waits on him hand and foot." 

" I heard," said I, ** that he was ill." 

'* Breaking up, — ^no doubt of it. You would n't 
call me a sentimental man, now, Dick?" 

"No,— hardly that." 

*'Well, anyway, the sight of those two makes 
me feel like a brute." 

I had nothing to say to this, and the carriage 
sptm rotmd past the barracks and into the Bally- 
clogher road at a steady, staying pace. 

"I can't make myself out," he said. **I can't 
understand how I 'm their son. I don't care a damn 
for the things they care about ; I don't care a damn 
about this election, except that I want to lick you ! 
You 're not a bad sort of a chap, but too infer- 
nally stuffed up with a wrong notion of justice." 

'•Thanks," said I. 

**I won't blackguard you any more; to-mor- 
row's Christmas day, and I suppose we should 
bury the hatchet. It '11 be a deadly day for me. 
There are no guests at Milltown, and we shall 
have a solemn, stately dinner, with the old man 
at the head of the table like a ghost. Can't you 
see it all, Charteris, and me sitting on spikes all the 
time? I shall want to do some damned silly 
thing, play some trick or other, and the more I 
try to keep quiet the worse it '11 be." 
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He laid the whip gently across the flank of one 
of the horses, and laughed rather mirthlessly. 
Had n't you better stay away?" I asked. 
Duty," he said, **duty!" and laughed again. 

It was a dreary day, — ^not cold, but leaden both 
in colour and effect. A gleam of simshine would 
have sent our spirits up at once, but no sunshine 
came; the black hedgerows, the dull hills, the 
gray walls dividing field from field, the valley 
like a lake of mist, all struck the same note. 
Ballyclogher crouched below its trailing turf 
smoke like a shivering beggar, — tattered, the prey 
of winds and inhiunan circumstance. 

Things were more cheerful in the dining-room 
at Kilmoma; there was colour there, at least, 
— the red glow of firelight and of wine, the 
subtle grace of flowers and the still subtler and 
more searching memory of Patricia. A curious 
thing, which I should like to put on record, was 
that I never felt any strong personal dislike to 
Lord Clogher, any jealousy in the narrow sense, 
any distrust of him. Indeed, as I look back, 
I might almost say that I loved the man, and I 
think he had for me a certain brave affection that 
in some directions served to make me his xmcon- 
scious confident. It was our lot in life to fight 
all along the line ; I have made no effort to conceal 
his faults or enhance his virtues ; I set down only 
what I know. Whatever he was, he was no weak- 
ling; if he ever repented, he never whimpered 
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over it ; nor did he parade his vices as weaklings 
do; to the veiled eyes of simple virtue he was 
doubtless one of the chief of sinners; to me he 
was a man, — ^manlike, though sadly marred. 

After lunch a great bowl of punch was brought 
in, and we had our ** crack over the fire." But 
for that purpose the dining-room did not suit 
Clogher, and he must have it carried into Patricia's 
workshop, which, as I have said, had been left 
exactly as it was in the old times. This he did, 
not, I think, to please his own sentiment, but to 
watch the effect upon me. I did not need to 
make any effort at repression; indeed, I felt 
particularly self-possessed, and if he looked for 
any sign he must have been disappointed. 

"Let 's drink to each other's success," he said. 
We did it. *'Now to each other's confusion." 
We drank that also. "It 's a pity two people 
can't have the same thing," he said. 

" Not at all; for think how terrible it would be 
for the thing." 

" That 's true," said he, ladling some more liquor 
into my glass. 

*' The difficulty is, to be sure what you do want. 
The fact that you see some one else's object often 
makes you think it should be yotirs as well, and 
off you go head down on the scent." 
Meaning me, of course." 
No," said I, "not you in particular." 
You had my telegram when you were in town ? " 
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" Yes. Did n't I thank you for it?" 

**I forget. You were only there one night, I 
think?" 

*' Only one," said I. He rubbed the tips of his 
fingers up and down his nose thoughtfully and 
stared at a bare patch of wall where the firelight 
danced like water. He was evidently perplexed, 
wishing to learn more, but doubtful of the line to 
take. I began to be amused. 

"How are the hot-houses doing now?" I asked. 

**Lord knows! I don't bother my head about 
that kind of thing." 

Kilmoma used to be famous for its flowers.'* 
I get all I want from Milltov/n." 
I thought so," said I. 

At first he did not seem to see what I was driving 
at ; and then he laughed, and clasped his hands 
behind his head. *' Charteris," he said, *' I should 
dearly like to look at the letters you have in your 
pocket. Do you see any reason why I should n't 
drug your drink and read them comfortably by 
the fire?" 

** None in the world," said I, " except that you 'd 
find nothing there worth the trouble." 

** That 's a pity. This is good pimch, is n't it? 
Have some more." 

"Thanks I will," said I. 

It soon began to grow dark, and we sat there 
talking about indifferent things until the bowl was 
empty. It was years since we had spent an after- 
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noon alone together, and I daresay he was touched 
by the thought just as I was. It represented the 
grip of hands before the gloves are put on. 

'*By the way,'* he said, **have you seen any- 
thing of that devil, O'Keefe?'* 

** I saw him a week or two ago in Garrycrea." 

"I 've a good mind to have the brute kicked 
out." 

"Don't, — ^you've kicked him enough akeady. 
He had his leg in a sling, and I expect he '11 limp 
aU his life." 

"Serve him right. The dog died, and the dog 
was worth ten of him." 

" That may be true," said I, " but a man counts 
for more than a dog." 

" If I 'd my way, I 'd sling him up to a tree." 

"Give him rope, and he '11 hang himself." 

"The sooner the better, then," he said. 

By this time it was quite dark outside, and 
within we had only the firelight to see by. Clogher 
still had his hands clasped behind his head, and 
in spite of his strong words about O'Keefe, his 
face wore a softer expression than usual. I 
wished that this had been induced by a considera- 
tion of the beauty and virtue of Miss Blake, 
but I feared that Patricia was in his mind. At the 
moment, however, he appeared to be far away 
from either of them, to judge by what he said 
next. 

"So this, Dick, is Christmas Eve." 
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"Which reminds me," said I, "that I must go 
home. My mother will be as uneasy as a bird 
with a robbed nest." 

"My mother won't expect to see me," he said. 

" But she 'd like to, would n't she?" 

" Do you want me to go?" 

"It's your affair," I said. "But I think, at 
such times, it's as well to please them." 

" I daresay you 're right. The fact is, I *m 
devilish fond of the old lady, but she seems to 
think I 'm a bad lot, which I can *t see at all. 
She 'd like to have me on my knees, repenting. 
On my soul, I don't know what I have to repent. 
What 's the good of living at all if you can 't do 
what you like?" 

" That 's one point of view, but it does n't work 
out." 

But I tell you it does work out." 
Do you enjoy your life, all round?" 
Yes, by God!" His vehemence implied a 
doubt, but I was neither a priest nor a woman to 
argue with him on the point. 

" Well, there are as many methods as there are 
men," said I ; " and for my part everyone may go 
to the devil his own way." 

" I was n't made to kneel to God or a woman; 
it is n't in me to do either." 

"They're the only two worth kneeling to," 
said I. 

" I think," he said, " that I 'U go up to Milltown, 
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and see my mother. I can't stay here all alone 
to-night, — I should see ghosts or something. Let 
me drive you up to Tramena." 

The rain had commenced to patter against the 
window, and I assented. He rang the bell and 
ordered a carriage ; in half an hour the lamps were 
glimmering along the wet road. At my gate we 
shook hands. 

"Grood-bye, you old schemer?" he said. 

** Where did your lordship learn to pay compli- 
ments? Good-bye." 

I saw him, in fancy, drive on to Milltown ; and 
I saw, too, the light on his mother's face, weary 
with watching, and I dare say with prajnng, as 
well. It was worth the loss of a himdred votes to 
be sure of that. 




CHAPTER XVI 

UKDBR SBNTBNCB OF DEATH 

IT was a soft, hazy Christmas moming, with 
flaws of rain sweeping across the country in 
slant, arrowy showers. But it was cheerful 
enough at Tramena, and we made the most of the 
truce that it afforded. Mary was still with us, 
and Father Shannon came up to dinner, which 
ensured that dulness, at any rate, should not be 
of the party. He had bought himself a new hat 
in Cork, but I could not congrattdate him upon 
it; out of a kind of reverential respect for the 
old one he seemed to have deliberately dimmed 
its glory by every kind of rash exposure; when I 
saw it for the first time that day it had already 
declined to a mere head-covering, and although 
the lining looked new, the outside bore signal 
marks of premature decay. He was one of the 
few priests of my acquaintance who would never 
carry an umbrella ; it reminded him, he said, of a 
snail's shell, and against snails he waged a most 
unchristian warfare. 
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At our Christmas table my mother always set a 
chair for my dead father. Her grandfather, 
Patrick Gavan, had done the same for his wicked 
friends, she said ; and why should n't she do it 
for her husband, who had not been wicked ? She 
did not go to the length of having a cover laid 
for him, but the chair was there; and we did 
proper reverence to it. 

" 'T is the worst Christmas we We had for 
years," said Father Shannon, **may there never 
be another like it ! It makes a man wish himself 
blind and dtmib." 

" Yet I 've done nothing for a fortnight," Mary 
said. 

** And shall do nothing for another if I have my 
way," said my mother. Mary shook her head; 
with some return of her strength, she was eager 
to be at her pitiful work again. 

" I leave her to you, Mrs. Charteris. She 's too 
wilful, entirely, for a man to control. Did you 
hear how Teddy Morrissy managed to get the pull 
over his father in the matter of Maggie Nolan?" 

"No," said my mother, **tell us." 

" Is that our Nolan's niece?" I asked. 
That same." 

I heard a word of it," said I ; '* but not all the 
rights of the matter." 

"Well, it was like this. Old Morrissy, Teddy's 
father, is as hard as a door, and seeing that the 
boy was set on the girl he made up his mind to 
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get the best terms he could. Now Nolan's a hard- 
working, honest man, who 's had only a small 
family and maybe has saved a bit, but he cotdd n't 
afford to give all old Morrissy wanted with Maggie. 
They talked it over and over, and here and there, 
and in and out, and at last it came to three cows ; 
Maggie must bring three cows with her, or there 'd 
be no wedding. Nolan said two, and beyond that 
he would n't stir. It was a good match for the 
girl, and two were more than he could afford, but 
he sprang to two, so there was just one cow be- 
tween them. Of cotirse the yoimg people heard 
of it all ; and when they met after the last inter- 
view from which Monissy had gone away in a 
tantrum, Maggie, poor child, was fit to cry her 
eyes out. *0h, Teddy,' says she, *it must be 
three cows, and father can only give two.' * Is it 
a cow to come betwane you and me? * says Teddy. 
*If 'twas a herd of cows, or bulls either, I 'd 
frighten 'em away wid me Sunday scarf, which is 
as red as glory,' says he. * It's aisy talkin',' say^ 
she, * but yer father's a hard man, and he swears 
to three.' *I '11 think about it,' say^ Teddy, *if 
ye 'U give me a kiss to make my brains work.' 
She gave him one, of Course ; and after a time says 
he, * Bedad, they 're woridn' grand, give me 
another ! ' and after another spell he says, * Come, 
give me a dozen, for they 're workin' tremenjus, 
and I wouldn't say but I could see the third 
cow! 
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"How do you know all this?" asked my 
mother. 

'* May n't I tell my story in my own way, Mrs, 
Charteris? Well, he had his dozen (and I dare 
say it was a score, for Maggie's a generous girl), 
and then, says he, * I can see the third cow, and, 
barrin' accidence, ye '11 see 'em as well on Friday 
momin'.' 'What do ye mane at all?' says she. 
*I mane,' say^ he, *that I'm goin' to marry 
Maggie Nolan.' He'd say no more about it then, 
but on Thursday he went off to the market at 
Carmore with money in his pocket (you see he 
did n't want to break with the old man), and on 
Friday morning there was a lovely little black 
Kerry, with flanks like satin, in the shed with the 
other two. That day, Morrissy went up for a last 
fling at Nolan and began the old story. Nolan 
held out and at last Morrissy says, * Let 's have a 
see at the two bastes, thin; for begorra, I niver 
met so hard a man.' Out they went together, 
and there were the three. You might have knocked 
Nolan down with a straw, but he caught sight of 
Maggie's face and said nothing. * That 's a gran' 
wee cow,' says Morrissy, * where did ye get it at 
aH ? It *s the Uvin' twin av wan I seen at Carmore. ' 
'Niver mind where I got it,' says Nolan, all shak- 
ing, *it 's there, annyway.' *True for yer,' says 
Morrissy, ' an' I '11 tell ye what I '11 do. Teddy '11 
take the girl wid the Kerry and wan av the others.' 
And so it was settled, with two cows after all." 
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" Did Monissy ever find out the trick he 'd been 
played?" Mary asked. 

**He did, — ^after the wedding." 

Father Shannon told us a dozen more stories, 
for which he had an extraordinary memory; 
whenever he saw that we were dwelling upon our 
own thoughts he plunged into a new one; — he 
would allow no one to brood in his neighbourhood. 
We never discussed our plans in my mother's 
presence, because she had a way of continually 
making suggestions which might have been ex- 
cellent if they had been in the least practicable; 
she had a wonderful woman's head for seeing the 
unimportant bearings of a case. 

Early in the afternoon Father Shannon and 
Mary went to Carmore, and there, a few hours 
later, I followed them, to bring the girl back. I 
was already tired of the day which I had looked 
forward to as a rest by the wayside, and had no 
wish but to sail into action and make an end one 
way or the other. The Coercion Act was in force, 
and this made my position about as stable as that 
of a man who swings on a thin branch over a 
river in flood. The strength of the law was on 
the side of Lord Clogher, which would have been 
more amusing if it had not put such a deadly 
handicap on me. He was perfectly aware of the 
htmiour of the situation, and, to his credit, did all 
he could to give me fair play; his agent went 
about like a frightened dog: the poor man got 
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more curses than thanks. As for his meetings, 
they were mere play to him; and at the first sign 
of a fight he was eager to fling off his coat and be 
down in the middle of it. A certain eminent mem- 
ber of the Government, who came over with a 
terrific floiirish of trumpets, went away without 
having spoken half a dozen words, although his 
speech was fully reported and greatly admired 
at many respectable breakfast tables. The poor 
creature did not understand our ways; Clogher 
himself had no better word for him than that ** he 
was a damned old woman and should have had 
his head in a shawl.** 

I put these things here, and out of their place, 
because I want to have done with them, and get 
to my story. I hold no brief now for either side ; 
the times have changed in some measure, and at 
any rate I am out of the current, laid aside, a 
simple spectator. 

Father Shannon was alone when I reached his 
house; Mary had gone out, without saying on 
what errand. We talked of our plans, and settled 
them so far as we could. Then a strange silence 
seemed to fall on the priest, whether of weariness 
or of thought I could not tell. He sat in his great 
arm-chair, with his hands folded and his chin on 
his breast, his eyes half hidden in the shadow of 
his heavy eyebrows, the wrinkles of his wide fore- 
head subdued into unusual softness. As I watched 
him my eyes closed, but his presence was shut in 
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by my eyelids and I saw him still. When I 
opened them again, he was looking at me with a 
tender half-smile. 

**Dick, I 'm glad to have you with me alone," 
he said. ''Are you a good hand at taking bad 
news?" 

" I 'm no coward," I said; "try me." 

"Well, I 'm imder sentence of death." 

" You ! " I said, and closed my lips hard against 
my teeth. 

"Yes. No one else knows, and no one else 
shall know. But you are the son of an old friend, 
and have taken the old friend's place in my heart. 
It '11 be a bit easier to bear now." 

" Father Phil," said I, " speak plainly, for God's 
sake." He laughed quietly. 

"Sentence of death, isn't that plain enough, 
boy? It 's just this. I 'd been ailing for some 
time, and when I had to go to Cork I went to a 
surgeon there. He gives me four years." 

"Four years," I cried, "you!" And then I felt 
the angry blood hot in my cheeks. 

"Unless, — " he said, and paused, looking 
steadily into my face. 

"Unless, — " I repeated, on a sudden note of 
hope. 

"Unless I go under an operation, within six 
months, that may cure by killing. The man was 
candid ; he put the chances at five to one against 



success." 
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I had no words for some time, and just shaded 
my face with one hand and tried to get my mind 
clear. The idea that that great frame was, as it 
were, living upon its own vitals, its strength but 
food for pain, was so terrible that my head 
throbbed with the horror of it. But that thought 
was soon lost, swept away, scattered to nothing- 
ness, in the sense of the great soul of the man. It 
towered, in my imagination, to a height beyond 
sight of earth, and that by reason of its environ- 
ment of brave mortality. I saw him princely in 
flesh and spirit. 

After a time I dropped my hand, and stretched 
it out to his. He pressed it warmly, nodded, and 
restmied his position. 

'* Have you decided?" I asked. 

" Yes, — ^but I admit it was after a bitter fight. 
I 'd rather die ten times than have the thing done ; 
but just to die would be a kind of suicide, which 
is against both my nature and my creed. My 
mind's made up, Dick: in the spring it shall be 
done." 

'* You '11 be saved," I cried; "I stake my soul 
on it." 

*' Faith, 't is a five-to-one chance against, and 
the odds are too heavy for the stake," he said, 
with a twinkle. 

" You Ve decided rightly, as you were boimd to 
do." 

" There was a deal of kicking before I could bring 
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myself round. For, I thought, when I 'm lying 
there unconscious under the surgeon's knife, I '11 
not be myself at all ; and have I any right to run 
away like that ? Should n't I bear the pain as a 
better Man did, and if I die under it, die with my 
brains at work? Well, I think that was wrong.** 

** I 'm sure of it," said I. 

** Not a word of this to a living soul! When the 
time comes, I shall go away and get it over. But 
I should like to have you near me, Dick, so that 
if I come through, the sight of your face '11 bring 
back old times. I should like Mary, too, but I 
won't run the risk." 

I promised, and he thanked me in half a dozen 
simple words. 

"It wasn't a nice secret to go to sleep and 
wake up with. I want to live; I 'm not tired of 
the game yet, in spite of hard knocks. Now, 
Dick, let 's say no more about it." 

**One word, — ^have you much pain?" 

"Not much; not more than a toothache, and 
that only sometimes." 

We made no return to the subject, and when I 
rose to go he was as merry as ever. 

"By the way," he asked, "how did the Itmch 
with Clogher come off?" 

"Capitally. He went up to Milltown last 
night." 

"If he does n't win, I believe the old earl will 
die. But anjrway, he has n't much longer to live; 
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he clings on because he's too proud to give 



m. 



Tell me," said I, **do you find the people 
quiet or shall we have trouble before the affair's 
over?" 

** Ask me which way the wind '11 blow to-mor- 
row? I 'm doing my best, but you know them as 
well as I do. Where's Mary at all?" 

'* I was just wondering." 

*' Never mind. When she comes I '11 have the 
horse put in, and send her up to you." 

** To-morrow will do," I said, **keep her here 
to-night. She '11 be thinking we treat her like a 
child." 

"Which is no bad way of treating a woman, 
bedad! But not one like Patricia!" 

**Do you think a man could ever learn how to 
treat her?" 

**He 'd be a fool if he could n't," said Father 
Shannon; with which sound remark he shook 
hands and dismissed me. 

I went out into the chilly, dark street, and stood 
still for a moment. I was terribly shocked by 
what I had heard, and yet, in a way, lifted up by 
it, for I saw how small a thing death was to a 
brave spirit. Father Shannon had said very little, 
and that without the smallest trace of discom- 
posure. He was a priest, certainly, but he was a 
strong man as well, whose strength was hardly as 
yet sapped by his insidious malady. I saw myself 
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in his place, and I confess that I quailed at 
the fancy. Of mere death I had no fear, — ^it was 
the manner of dying that haunted me. It was to 
live in the chamel-house, to die the death of a 
slaughtered beast. I clutched at the little hope 
there was, and stayed my mind with that. 

It was not more than twenty paces from where 
I stood to the door of the chapel, and I turned 
through the gate and tried the handle. The place 
was open, and I went in. The lamp before the 
altar shone starlike through the gloom, and there 
were lights about a model straw-paved manger, 
where the story of the Nativity was set forth with 
a crude realism that could not fail of its effect upon 
a simple people. Indeed, to me the appeal was 
direct and strong, as of a blue rift glowing spring- 
clear between towering clouds charged with storm 
and thunder. 

Before the altar I saw a kneeling figure. It was 
Mary, and I kn^w she was pleading for the people, 
that they might be saved from- the cold and 
hunger that had wolf-fangs deep in their hearts. 
She heard my step, and signed to me. I knelt 
beside her in that overpowering silence, and drank 
deeply, if briefly, of the springs of peace. 




CHAPTER XVII 

BURNT POWDER 

IT was impossible for Carmore to keep quiet; do 
what we would, there were rows and free 
fights, marchings, and countermarchings, whirl- 
winds of invective, torrents of unsavoury abuse: 
but nothing serious occurred until two days be- 
fore the election. The episode was so sudden, so 
unexpected, that I hardly know just how the 
white-heat stage was reached. Don's Court had 
a great deal to do with it, certainly, for the fever 
had been at its deadly work there, and when the 
inhabitants came out to look at the world, they 
came with an undisguised desire to break the 
world's face. I will describe the incident briefly, 
so far as I saw it, which seems the only possible 
way, for accounts were so conflicting afterwards 
that the truth flew like a clever old cock-partridge 
from a shower of shot. 

Father Shannon and I had come from one of the 

few meetings we were allowed to hold, and were 

talking in Ferguson's office, which looks out from 

ais 
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the south side of the square. On the north side 
were the police barracks and the town hall, the 
other sides being occupied by shops and a few old- 
fashioned houses. The square was crowded, full 
of shouting men, with a few shrill women scattered 
amongst the gesticulating groups. One or two 
parties were diverting themselves with the fists, 
but this attracted no particular attention from 
anyone. All at once there was a great howling 
and shouting, the sotmd of a flute or two and half 
a dozen whistles, and the Don's Court contingent 
marched into the square. They did not make a 
pleasant picture, and I turned away from the win- 
dow and sat down to encourage Ferguson, who 
was much more concerned about the result of the 
contest than I was myself. 

'* We shall lose, Mr. Charteris,*' he said; '*with 
all respect, we shall lose ! Lord Clogher has made 
himself popular; there's no doubt that the people 
look to him for great changes when the Earl dies; 
already he 's done a good deal." 

" For all which," I said, " I 'm deeply thankful." 

'* Yes, yes, no doubt, no doubt! A most proper 
feeling, most proper. But we 're fighting on prin- 
ciple, Mr. Charteris, and it costs money to do that, 
—money, sir. Principle is the most expensive 
horse a man can keep." 

He chuckled at his own small joke, and then 
became grave again, snapping up his mouth as 
though it had been a snuff-box. 
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"Win or lose," said Father Shannon, "we 've 
played square." 

"Gentlemen," said Ferguson, "may I offer you 
some wine? I bought it at poor Malcomson's sale, 
— a most excellent old port, I assure you; Mrs. 
Ferguson thinks highly of it." 

He produced a bottle and glasses, and, though 
I had had no experience of Mrs. Ferguson's taste 
in wines, I admitted that in this instance she was 
right. 

During the disposal of the wine, we tried to avoid 
the subject of the election, for it had plainly got 
terribly on Ferguson's mind, and this effort made 
us, I suppose, oblivious of the shaping of events 
outside. The first thing that struck me as un- 
usual was a low, sinister hooting, growing in 
volume to a high-pitched yell of rage ; then came 
the sudden sharp sotmd of a military command, 
and the click of steel. I ran to the window, and 
there I saw two opposing forces,— with no more 
than ten yards between them: the crowd and a 
red line of soldiers. The cry rose again and the 
mob surged forward, the dregs of Don's Court in 
the van ; a shower of stones flew, windows crashed, 
and then half a dozen rifle-shots rang out. Father 
Shannon was on his feet in a moment, and followed 
me downstairs at a run. 

By that time the devil was loose, the air thick 
with a smart hail of stones. Just as we skirted 
the side of the crowd, working rotmd to head them 
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off in front, a rush was made. For an instant, we 
were almost carried off our feet; then Father 
Shannon faced them, and threw up his arms, his 
great figure rising high and firm like a black rock 
in a tumbling sea. I swung round, and set my 
shoulder against the tide. 

**For God's sake, boys, stop!" he cried. 

Almost at the same moment another volley 
rattled ; I saw one of his hands drop ; then it rose 
again, and there was blood upon it. 

"I command you, in God's name, to stop!" 

His voice thtmdered the words ; I can hear them 
now. They shook the square like a trumpet and 
seemed to return in a ringing echo from the walls 
of the old castle by the bridge. 

What the bullets could not do, he had done. 
The rabble fell back ; a clear space opened between 
the red Une and the black, — clear save for two 
bodies that lay tumbled on the rough stones. 

Father Shannon looked at them for a moment, 
and faced the red line. "This blood," he cried, 
**is on your heads. — See to it!" 

Then he turned once more to his own people and 
spoke. 

" Boys, if you Ve ever trusted me, show it now, 
and go home. In ten minutes let the square be 
cleared. I speak as your friend and for the sake 
of the wives and children. These two are 
enough!" 

He pointed to the quiet bodies, and I trembled 
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for the result. He had gauged the temper of his 
auditors to a hair, — ^they dispersed ahnost in 
silence. It was a bold, a crucial speech, and his 
cheek paled as he spoke: it succeeded as neither 
he nor I could have anticipated. In twenty 
minutes the square was practically clear. 

Then he took my arm, and without a glance at 
the red line we walked quietly to his house. He 
had wrapped a handkerchief carelessly rotmd his 
hand and thrust it into his breast ; as we went, I 
asked him what damage had been done. 

**A bullet right through it, bedad! Faith, if 
they 'd seen I was hurt, nothing would have held 
them ; there *d have been a score or two of dead 
men." 

" I 'm going for Doctor McDonagh," I said. 

** What do I want with a doctor? 'T is a beauti- 
ful clean wound, sure, and we can manage it our- 
selves. The thing must n't get about, or they '11 
be raiding the barracks or getting up to some 
other fools' tricks. Just keep your tongue quiet 
about it, Dick. We shall be blamed for the whole 
business, as it is." 

*' I won't promise anything till I *ve seen the 
wound," I said. 

" It 's nothing, nothing. I feel a bit giddy ; am I 
leaning too much on you ? A man 's a poor, weak 
animal to turn sick at a scratch." 

The wound, as he said, was clean, and between 
us we knew enough rough surgery to make a neat 
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job of the bandaging. He had all the appliances 
we needed, being often called upon himself to 
doctor bodies as well as souls. I did not like the 
idea of not calling in a surgeon, but there was so 
much truth in what he had said that I gave way ; 
it was expedient that one man should suffer for 
the people. 

So far as I can judge, the firing that day was 
both foolish and wicked. There was some show of 
a riot, certainly, but no more than could easily have 
been quelled by two or three vigorous charges; 
at the failure of the first, ball-cartridge was used. 
The true fatdt lay with the officer who gave the 
word to fire, — a, weak, frightened little man, who 
had more fear of an Irish rabble unarmed and 
weak, than care for his own honour as a soldier. 
It was to the credit of his men that most of them 
fired high, and that Father Shannon's hand, and 
not his heart, was drilled by the bullet. 

We were, of course, blamed for the whole affair 
in some quarters ; it was even said that the priest 
and I had incited the affair from Ferguson's 
office window. But on the other hand many 
papers, not of our party, did us the justice to 
refrain from lies, and even made some honest 
effort to reach the truth. Lord Clogher was red- 
hot in denunciation of the burning of powder; 
when he heard of the affair he hurried into Car- 
more and gave the officials concerned some 
vigorous lessons in the art of high swearing, — 
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sinking, as we call it. He refused to hold another 
meeting, for fear of a similar misadventure, and 
sulked in Kilmoma till the election was over. 

As to Father Shannon, his part has never been 
made clear until now. He cared nothing for him- 
self, — ^the world might say what it would; but 
now that the episode is long past and almost 
forgotten, I tell it in honour of his name; not 
that those who knew and loved him should love 
him more, but that those who read this and never 
knew him may see him as he was. 

On the evening of the election I came home 
late, utterly tired and caring nothing about the 
result. I was nodding in my chair when Sheehan 
sent word he wished to speak to me. I had him 
in, and looked at him out of sleepy eyes. 

"Ye 're watched, sorr!*' he said. 

"Let them watch and be damned to them!*' 
said I. 

*'An' I 'm watchin', too,'* he said. "Divil a 
move can they make but James knows it. Mother 
av Moses, I 'm no fool!" 

" No, you 're a jewel," I said. 

" Bejabers, that 's a fact, though I was niver 
towld it before?" 

It was a pleasant fancy of the Government at 
that time to shadow such wholly innocent and 
orderly persons as myself. I cared no more for 
their shadowing than for the cackUng of geese; 
I wanted to sleep. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE SILENCE OF PATRICIA 

LORD CLOGHER won,--I was beaten by fifty 
votes. I was sorry for Ferguson ; the nar- 
rowness of the majority was like a goad to his 
conscience, — he seemed to think, poor soul, that 
a Httle additional effort on his part might have 
secured my return. For myself, I had enough 
philosophy to support the issue without concern. 
No man, of course, likes to be beaten, and my 
reasons for desiring Clogher's defeat were suffi- 
ciently strong; but when the matter was settled, 
I found myself sorry mainly for Patricia's sake, 
who had made up her mind that I was going to 
win. I telegraphed the result to her and within 
four hours received the somewhat baffling reply: 
* ' Never mind ; we might have done worse. ' ' This 
was so obvious that at first sight it struck me as 
singularly inapt for a person of Patricia's accom- 
plishment; but a ftiller consideration convinced 
me that she had the new Lord Clogher in her mind, 
— the Clogher of reform and concession, — my op- 
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ponent, certainly, but an opponent, for the time at 
least, apparently on the side of the angels : — ^which 
conclusion led me to the prolonged survey of the 
woman's point of view, a survey which began 
with the hypothesis that a woman judges entirely 
by the effect, never searching for the cause, and 
ended with the same statement in the severe 
aspect of the problem proved. 

There was a great dinner at Milltown in honour 
of Lord Clogher's victory, and it was character- 
istic of him that an invitation was sent to Tra- 
mena ; it was characteristic, also, I suppose, of my 
mother and myself that we accepted the invita- 
tion. I think I never enjoyed such an occasion 
so much in my life before ; as for my mother, her 
dignity was food equally for my pride and honest 
laughter. In her opinion (though how she arrived 
at it she herself alone knew), I had won a moral 
victory; she would therefore hear of no condol- 
ences, and overwhelmed those who offered them 
with a kind of compassionate surprise. 

The Earl of Milltown was particularly gracious 
to us, and said many pretty things, of which he 
had learnt the trick in his youth; it was like 
hearing a voice from the dead. His face, of an 
even pallor, the sunken eyes, the tremulous lips 
and hands, marked him for one who stood at the 
bottom of the downward slope; he moved like a 
man who remembered only and had no future, 
carrying with him a clear chill atmosphere as of 
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ice with the western after-glow upon it, — ^austere, 
beautiful; fit for admiration, but not for love. 

Lady MiUtown was more serene than I had seen 
her for a long time. She surveyed her guests with 
a placid and kindly face, and I could see that her 
eyes looked beyond them to a future which, at the 
moment, shone with a light which suggested no 
false dawn. After the long dinner was over, and 
Clogher and I had done our duty in the way of 
showing the men that we thought rather better 
of each other than we had ever done before, we 
escaped to the drawing-room, and almost imme- 
diately Lady Milltown beckoned me to her. 

'* My dear," she said, " I 'm both glad and sorry 
that you lost, — ^if, indeed, you did lose. Your 
mother seems to think you won ! " 

**My mother has no head for facts," said I. 

** You 're not much disappointed?" 

"Honestly, no." 

"That 's good hearing. It was n't pleasant to 
me to think that you and Clogher were fighting, 
but you can understand how glad I am for the 
result. I anticipate great good from this, great 
good. You see, Dick, my son has no such re- 
sources as you have, and when a yotmg man 's idle 
he gets into mischief. I hope and trust that 
Clogher will make a career for himself." What 
could I say but that I hoped he would ? Indeed, 
I wished it with all my heart, but I knew his 
lordship too well to believe it possible. "I 
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heard/' she went on, " of your bravery during the 
riot, and I don't believe a word of the lies the 
newspapers have been telling.*' 

'* Thank you for that,** said I, **but please give 
the credit of ending the riot to Father Shannon, 
not to me or the bullets." 

'*Lord Clogher was terribly upset about it." 

"It was no fault of his. My dear Lady Mill- 
town, I could have had no more honotirable 
opponent." 

Her face flushed with pleasure, and she looked 
across to where Clogher was playing the flame to 
Miss Blake's moth. 

**Ah," she sighed, '*if he would only settle 
down!" 

** Give him time," I said. I thought of Patricia, 
probably at that moment singing in some crowded 
concert room, singing like a caged bird and as little 
pitied, so long as the song was sweet. 

" It was the Earl's great wish to see his grand- 
son; I 'm afraid it can hardly be, now. Dick, 
the weight of a great name is sometimes almost 
more than I can bear." 

** It will be the brighter for your wearing it," I 
said. 

*'Do you know, I wotdd rather talk to young 
people than to old, even about serious matters ? I 
can't forget how wise Kitty Kinross used to 
be." 

"It 's a pity," said I, "that I never knew the 
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lady. If she was wise, the Earl of Milltown was 



wiser." 



** You have your father's tongue, Dick." 

"Which is a misfortune," said I, ** since I don't 
wear his sword as well." 

At this point our conversation was interrupted, 
and I was carried off to talk to a person who was 
a guest of the Blakes. I can remember neither 
what we said, nor what she was like ; I can recall 
nothing but that the second finger of her left hand 
was slightly bent, which I should not have ob- 
served at all if she had not so diligently tried to 
conceal it. 

That evening Clogher gloomed and glowed ; at 
one moment buoyed up on a wave of candid 
pleasure, the next sucked into the trough of a 
militant depression, in which he suspected, quite 
wrongly, treason tmder the smiling face. He was 
a man who had a devil. 

"Look at all these people," he said, drawing 
me aside. * * What do they care about my victory ? 
They 've been grinning all the evening like a lot 
of damned cats ! I wish to God you 'd won ! ' I 
shall look pretty in the House of Commons ! Gosh ! 
I can see myself there, for all the world like a 
bear on hot plates." 

"You *11 get used to it in time." 

" There 's just one thing, — I shall get away from 
the cackling of these geese. I could n't go before 
because of the old people ; now, you see, I must. 
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Look at Mrs. Blake over there ! Did you ever see 
a wicked old spider half so sleek and fat?" 

"She means well," I said. **And after all, 
there's no need for you to look at her. Miss 
Blake is better worth your attention." 

Oh, Jenny,— -yes, Jenny's a different matter." 
People are just as dull in town as they are 
here." 

**Not a bit of it; — ^and then when you *re sick 
of yourself, you can turn in somewhere, or plough 
rotmd the streets. Besides, there are people in 
London I want to see. Shannon 's better fun 
than all the men in this crowd put together." 
You '11 find no change in him ; he 's as mad 
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as ever. 



His daughter is n't mad." 

**Not in the least," said I; "her head's too 
strong to be turned." 

He blew out his cheeks and raised his eyebrows, 
not scornfully, but as a man who tmwillingly 
admits a possibility. His gaze wandered slowly 
roimd the room, resting nowhere tmtil it fell upon 
the Earl of Milltown. 

" The old boy will have to pay for to-night," he 
said. " It 's just his will that keeps him up. 
Look how his hand shakes ! There '11 be no more 
dinners up here till after his coffin 's carried out." 

"When you are the Earl of Milltown I shall 
stand a chance to win. But I sha'n't take the 
chance; I 've done with the business." 
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"Sick of it?" 
" Sick to death." 



" Poor old Charteris." 
"Poor old Clogher, as well!" 

(i 



You may say that. I 've done a few silly 
things in my life, but this is the silliest. How- 
ever, I '11 make O'Malley's ghost laugh." 

We separated, and soon after my mother and I 
left. Up to that point I had been amused, but 
beyond it I felt vety much like a traveller who 
has missed his path, and has nothing clearer than 
twilight to find it in. For many days and weeks 
I was in that dusky atmosphere, uncertain of my 
own position, drawn this way and that by vision- 
ary sign-posts, never sure of the road and only 
dimly conscious of the direction. I waited for 
Patricia to speak, but no word came from her 
that shot a glint of light. Whatever her trouble 
was, she had evidently decided to keep it from me, 
and so our old regular correspondence went on, and 
my friend Patricia lived for me only in those skele- 
ton records and in the memory of the fuller days. 

When Parliament met and Clogher went to 
London, I felt that the last act of the play had 
begun in which fate had designed us to be actors. 
He went in a mood of almost boyish delight, 
mingled with a savage half -humorous apprecia- 
tion of his unfitness for his position. Behind him 
he left the Earl of Milltown, slipping deeper into 
the ultimate shadow. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A CRY OUT OF DARKNESS 

" f WAS in the House," my friend Fayle vn-ote to 
I me, "when Lord Clogher took the oath, and his 

seat. What kind of creature is he at all, and why, in 
Heaven's name, was he sent over here? He was 
cheered terrifically, of course, from his own side, but 
he seemed to like it so little that I thought he was 
going to smash every head on the Treasury Bench; — 
he 'd have found it hard work. We know all about 
the election, of course, — probably a great deal more 
than you do. Was this the man who stopped the 
riot in Carmore ? Some people say that Father Shan- 
non and you did it, and that Clogher was n't there at 
all. I open this, which I forgot to post last night, to 
add that this afternoon a question was asked in the 
House about this very riot, and that your member 
got up in a towering rage, denied the truth of three- 
quarters of the Chief Secretary's account of the affair, 
was called to order half a dozen times and swung out 
of the place in a storm of opposition cheers! He 's 
going to be a thorn in the Government's side; we 
thank you for him. He does n't speak well, and keeps 
pulling himself up as though he 'd just been going to 
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rap out an oath; but he has a voice that makes as 
much noise as a brass band." 

Two or three weeks later he wrote again : 

** I believe Lord Clogher has not yet put in a second 
appearance in what some people call our Legislative 
Assembly. I met him, however, the other evening at 
Patrick Shannon's, with whom he seems to be on 
excellent terms. To judge from the look of Clogher 
I should say he *s going it pretty strong: does he 
drink? He was certainly queer, and I suspected it. 
Bedad, he 's a strange fish! At one moment I liked 
him, the next I wanted to kick him. I can *t qtiite 
make out what Miss Shannon thinks of the man. He 's 
one of her own people, more or less; and that goes a 
long way with such a woman. Add to this she has 
some influence over him, or he allows her to think 
she has, and you have the beginning of a comedy. 
Perhaps not comedy to you? Well, I watch, — I 'm 
your terrier, say, your winkless lizard. As for the 
chip of folly, Shannon, he finds life a kind of painted 
paradise, and loves the hiss of the limelight like a 
walking gentleman. The girVs success, within the 
limit of time, has been wonderful. I never wrote a 
word about her which I did not believe ; indeed, her 
voice turns me to water. I 've heard plenty of fine 
voices, but hers lifts me; it 's not so much like a 
wave as a series of ascending ripples that flash light. 
As for herself, I say nothing, — you know her more 
deeply than I. You ask me whether I remember 
James Sheehan. He won't let me forget him. Every 
spring he finds me out here, and stays an hour or two 
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cracking his wild stories; then ofE he goes for a year. 
If you happen to have ten potinds you don't want for 
a month, just slip it into an envelope and send it to 

this address, will you?" 

Such letters as these from Fayle kept me go- 
ing until April. Patricia wrote less often ; I was 
clearly conscious of restraint, both in her and 
in myself. Word for word, and line by line, the 
belief grew up in my mind that she was still in 
doubt on some vital point of action, and, though I 
was naturally quick to link this with Lord Clogher, 
I could find no indication of it in her own words. 
There seemed every reason to believe that Clogher 
was '* going it pretty strong"; he came over 
occasionally to Milltown, spent a day or two there, 
and returned to the duties which he diligently 
neglected. I saw him, I think, every time he 
appeared, and there were marks of decline in him 
easily to be read, but not so easily traced to their 
cause. However, I made no great effort to dis- 
cover the cause ; it was quite possible that he had 
taken to heavy drinking ; he was not a man likely 
to abandon any vice, but it was not improbable 
that he had acquired another. 

Up to this point the year limped. I had re- 
sumed the quiet thread of my life, but it was now 
a thread having few coloured strands in it. I felt 
hemmed in, a netted bird. Movement was not 
denied me, but it was within a space so narrow 
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that I grew weary of the familiar ground; to 
move backwards and forwards on one's own foot- 
steps is to breed a weariness which sucks the 
flavour out of breath. But I was tied to my 
position by certain obvious duties which could 
not be shirked, save at the expense of all that I 
held sacred ; and so, week by week, I was forced 
more and more into myself, lived in the past, 
doubted the future, and counted the present as a 
kind of purgatorial chamber, walled and ceiled. 

But after the middle of April, the year began 
to spin, and I had no further cause to hang hands 
and wait. At that time I went with Father Shan- 
non to Cork, and he passed into that darkness 
from which most people who have come through 
it alive date a second life. He was perfectly 
cheerful and composed, and as he left me to be 
taken to that awful theatre he turned a laughing 
face to me, and said that perhaps his promotion 
was coming at last. When I saw him next he was 
alive, still cheerful, but like a man who had awak- 
ened from a dream. ** I Ve been in a place, Dick, 
where there's nothing but a grey cloud and the 
cloud wouldn't move. I wanted to see it lift, 
but there it lay all along like a heavy moimtain 
mist. There was something beyond it if I could 
only have seen; — ^perhaps my promotion." 

"Thank God," said I, **that it did n't lift." 

"Well, well, well!" 

I remained near him for a fortnight, imtil he 
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had won back to the certainty of life. By that 
time he had commenced to grumble and clamour 
for something to eat ; he said he. had no fancy to 
die of starvation, and if they did n't feed him 
properly he would get up and go somewhere else. 
He was saved. 

I went back to Tramena with more lightness of 
heart than I had felt for months. At the back of 
my belief that Father Shannon would pull through, 
there had been a black possibility that gave me 
sleepless nights. To think of him dead was to 
stare into darkness ; to know him alive was to see 
the white of dawn. 

The Earl of Milltown was going the way from 
which the priest had been safely lifted. He was 
dying slowly in his great house, through which 
quiet figures moved or talked in whispers, snatch- 
ing a strange surprise from the idea that so hard 
and just and powerful a man had to tread the 
common road. His interest in life seemed to have 
died out, yet he clung to it as to a title-deed, 
something that was his, part of his estate. Lady 
Milltown watched and waited; prayed as well, no 
doubt, for the man who had loved her to the 
utmost of his rigid nature, and, as day after day 
was ticked off the calendar, took upon herself 
some of the pallor of stricken blood. My mother 
saw her from time to time ; indeed, she would see 
no one else, and the accounts she gave me of 
the hungering love of Lady Milltown, cherishing 
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crumbs as fcxxi for her famine, living a daily 
death of sad repression, caught at my heart. 

I had hardly returned before something that 
Nolan told me sent me down to Sheehan's cottage. 
Ellen was alone. 

"What 's this I hear?" I asked. 

" T is God's thruth: he's gone." 

"When did he start?" 

" He wint two wakes come to-morrer, bad cess 
to the day." 

I sat down in Ellen's best chair to encourage 
her, and at the same moment her baby woke up. 
She took it out of its cot, which was made from 
an empty egg-box, and rocked gently to and fro 
with the mite in her arms. 

"Well, Ellen," said I, "you mustn't be angry 
with James, for it 's the man's nature to wander. 
He *11 come back." 

Is it me angry ? 'T is not angry I am, but sad." 
He's a good man to you, girl." 
None betther, yer honour, an' that makes his 
goin* shtick in me t'roat. He *s that fond av the 
wee wan, too! 'Ellen,* says he, 'the boy's as 
shtrong as a tower and may Our Lady make 'im 
a betther man than 'is father. ' Just look at 'is 
legs, sorr!" 

So far as I could judge, they were admirable 
legs ; I told Ellen that the boy was a gem. She 
held him against her bosom with deepening eyes, 
and that wonderful downward glance of mothers. 
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"He'll be home before the month's out," I 
said. • 

" He wanted to see ye, sorr, before he shtarted. 
I was to tell ye that James had an eye on every- 
thin', an' plase God he 'd prove he was yer honour's 
frind." 

He's proved that already, Ellen." 
Ay, but frind 's a great word ; he tould me ye 
called him frind." 

"I did," said I, "and meant it." 

** God bless ye for ut," she said. 

"If you want anjrthing while he's away, you 
must let me know. A month, or six weeks, maybe, 
is a long time to wait; and perhaps he'll have 
poor luck in England." 

"I've all I nade," she said, "for me an' the 
child." 

" How about the River Lodge? Does he mean 
to go up there when he comes back?" 

I 'm pershuadin' him agin it," she said. 
Don't persuade too hard ; it might make him 
more set on it." 

"Faix, I know um!" she said. 

So Sheehan was off once more on his wander- 
ings, the Earl of Milltown was dying, Father Shan- 
non was safe in the fold of living men, Kilmoma 
was empty. To my household alone no change 
had come ; yet to me the aspect of the world had 
altered face like a windy sky. The company of 
my own thoughts was as poor solace as well could 
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be imagined: they came and went in a shadow 
pantomime that was played in silence, an impal- 
pable show that gave no substance for hands to 
grip. I got into a weaty habit of arranging the 
figures only to dispel one grouping by another, as a 
second stone breaks into the circle widening from 
the first. I ached to be doing, to emerge from 
that atmosphere of calmless calm, where quietness 
mocked itself, and peace was a phantom leaning 
out of the past. At last the moment came, but 
with it neither light to see by, nor certainty of a 
sure road. 

Another letter from Fayle was like a spark to 
ready tinder. 

"The intimacy between Lord Clogher and Shan- 
non,** he wrote, '* grows like a mushroom in the night. 
Shannon's schemes multiply, expand, and I expect 
will burst with no small effect. Clogher listens, or 
appears to listen, and then what happens? Nothing 
when others are there, but afterwards? Clogher of 
course, has money, and I suspect cheques. Miss 
Shannon, of course, hears nothing; her presence is an 
extinguisher to her father, but to Clogher it seems to 
act as a tonic; a sedative is what he needs! Have 
you heard anything of Miss Shannon's new venture? 
The agreement was kept secret, but now it's out, since 
she has appeared. But why need I tell you this? Of 
course you Ve heard. I 'm sorry for it, as any man 
must be who knows the world. Had you no influence 
to prevent it? I write hurriedly. You *ve told me 
nothing, close dog that you are ; but if you *re not in 
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love with this girl you ought to be. As to Clogher, 
I say no more; a man is boimd to have a rival.** 

The same day an tinexpected letter from Pa- 
tricia reached me, such a letter as I had never 
received from her before ; almost incoherent, hav- 
ing the effect of a cry for help out of darkness. 

*' If I have decided wrongly the fault was mine, all 
mine. I needed advice, but feared to ask it. Dick, 
if I had only told you earlier, — but I was so sure of 
myself. It meant so much and so much was wanted. 
If I could have given my blood, I would have grudged 
no drop of it; but this is worse. I have only just 
heard of my dear uncle's illness. Thank God for 
saving him.** 

I hurried off to Father Shannon with these 
letters in my pocket, showed him the first, and 
gave him an idea of what the last contained. He 
knew nothing, and sat for a long time with 
puckered brows and a bent forefinger against his 
lips. 

**Dick, that fool brother of mine's wrong 
again.'* 

*'But Patricia?" I cried. 

He shook his head. ** I can make neither head 
nor tale of it. There 's something here that needs 
a man's brain and a firm will. It must be probed, 
Dick. Have you any plan?" 

** I shall go over at once." 
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"Do," he said, and added, "keep your head 
cool." 

"If there's need of you, will a telegram bring 
you?" 

"Surely," he said, "surely. One word, — deal 
tenderly with the girl." 

"It's of the girl I think." 

"Go," he said; "and God help you." 



CHAPTER XX 

THE MEANING OP THE CRT 

I SENT a telegram to Fayle, asking him to meet 
me at my hotel, and started. I might have 
stayed a few hours longer at Tramena, as I was 
too late for the boat that night ; but the idea of 
waiting at home, inactive, put too great a strain 
upon my control ; — better the noise of travel, the 
flying country, a night in Dublin with the jostling 
of a crowd, than waiting there! My brain was 
so on fire that my limbs could not rest; I had a 
carriage to myself and paced it at intervals; the 
swaying narrow space put a pat image of my life, 
at that juncture, into my head; it was enclosed, 
solitary, with no fixed outlook and a sky that 
trailed clouds like smoke. My perplexity was so 
great that to try to conjecture a solution was 
almost worse than to close teeth and deliberately 
allow the madness of a recurring tune to possess my 
brain, from the regular rhythm of the train. Once 
or twice I found myself thinking aloud; the sound 
of my own voice warned me to put on the curb. 
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I had not reaKsed before what these months of 
repression meant; now that the barrier was down 
I was hiirled headlong along a current for whose 
destination I cared little, so long as it carried me 
far away from that blank time. I asked mywlf 
why I had waited so long, and fotmd no satisfy- 
ing answer; in hot blood I could only cast ''fool" 
at myself and think of Patricia as having waited 
for a word that might have averted this tmknown 
catastrophe, a word that never came. Perhaps, 
now, it was too late. I imagined her to have 
been the tool of Shannon, a bait for Clogher, her 
belief in human goodness blinding her to the 
possible shame of human deeds. The deeps of 
mortal perversity closed rotmd me like darkness 
after a lightning flash. 

Half the night I spent upon a familiar Dublin 
bridge, and saw my dreams drown in the swirling 
muddy water, or come to wreck on dreary banks 
made mournful by the dull reflection of lights. 
After four hours* sleep I awoke with dry mouth 
and hands; I had not undressed. The sight of 
the sea and the meeting of a strong morning wind 
served to reawaken my consciousness of the 
regular order of the world, though hardly to give 
me more-than a fleeting sense of rest. 

I drove to Morley's through a London awaken- 
ing to the touch of May ; the streets shone in dim \^ 
glory under a broken sky taking the first tones of 
evening. Trafalgar Square was quivering in a h 
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golden mist, the fountains played water that had 
the tint of wine. Above the great space light 
clouds floated, infinitely above the turmoil, yet 
flushed with a rosy light that took some of its 
grace of colour from intervening city smoke. The 
sight thrilled me, but with a pleasure that had a 
pang in it ; it was the place of Patricia's exile. 

I ate conscientiously, forcing myself to it, be- 
cause I knew how sudden follies spring from an 
empty stomach and a fevered head. I had no 
course of action other than to drive straight to York 
Street or wait for Fayle, whom I had appointed 
to meet me at eight o'clock. I chose the latter ; — 
he, at any rate, could tell me of this venture of 
Patricia's, and so save her the narration of a story 
which might give her pain. I had scanned the 
columns of the evening papers, but nothing had 
caught my eye ; conjecture failed. 

I had just crossed to the smoking-room when a 
familiar voice struck my ear, but in those imusual 
surrotmdings I could not at once fix it. 

"Is he come?" 

**Who?" 

** Mister Charteris." 

"My good man, you can't see him, — ^you must 
go away." 

"Is it me go away? Holy Moses, man, spake 
respectful to yer betthers! That's a nice shirt 
ye 're wearin' intirely ! What might the price be, 
now? I tell ye I'll not go! Is it a taste of me 
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fist ye want as well as the tongue? Diwle a 
shtep '11 I shtir till I see Mister Chatteris. I 'm 
dhry, too, bedad, as dhry as a grasshopper. Just 
use thim fine legs av yours, boy, — it *s exercise ye 
nade." 

I stepped out into the hall, and there was James 
Sheehan confronting a perplexed porter. 

Well, James," I said. 

Mother av God, 't is his honotu*." 
"Come in here,*' I said. He followed me into 
the smoking-room, which, fortunately, was empty, 
and I turned to look at him. There were tears in 
the creature's eyes. 

James, are you dnmk?" 

I 'm not. Glory be to God. Well, thin, be- 
twixt and betwane, and wid a taste for more ! " 

I looked closely at him, saw that he spoke the 
truth, and rang the bell. He was certainly an 
extraordinary object, and one likely to create sus- 
picion of a guest who had such a visitor. He held 
in his hand an old silk hat, the crown of which was 
stuif ed with a grubby handkerchief or two and a 
couple of caps. His body bulged with waistcoats, 
and over a short jacket a long, well-worn frock 
coat hung loosely. He certainly wore more than 
one pair of trousers, though how many more it 
were futile to guess. He carried on his person, 
indeed, the offerings of such friends as he had 
called upon, and they had certainly not failed in 
the simpler duties of hospitality. This was James 
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Sheehan, of the old time, — the wanderer, the 
despair of sober-minded men ! He winked openly 
at the waiter who offered him his whisky, and 
only a stem glance from me prevented him from 
doing worse. 

"Now,** said I. **what do you want, and how 
did you know I was here?" 

"My frind Mr. Payle towld me, — I was wid 
um this afthemoon. I kem to tell ye about Miss 
Shannon." 

**What about her?" 

" She *s singin* at the Empire to-night. Bedad, 
I '11 be there!" 

Good God!" I cried. 

I thought maybe yer honotir did n't know." 

My head spun in the light of this, and then I 
felt myself in the clutch as of a nightmare. Pa- 
tricia singing in a music-hall! The thing was so 
incredible that it overreached itself. 

**It's all nonsense," I said. 

Sheehan took a paper from his pocket and 
pushed it towards me, dropping a heavy finger 
on an annotmcement which had evidently been 
subjected to the same treatment before. It was 
the usual type of advertisement, and the name of 
Kitty Burke appeared as the singer of some Irish 
songs. 

" T is Miss Shannon," he said. 

The nightmare gripped again, and I thrust the 
paper from me without another glance at the 
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convincing words. I was vaguely thankftd that 
she had taken another name. 

Sheehan produced a black clay pipe and filled 
it from a tin tobacco box; then he slipped both 
back into his pocket with a startled air. I saw 
the action through lowering half -closed eyelids. 

" If you 're going to hear her," I said, *'you 'd 
better go at once, — ^it 's nearly eight o'clock now." 

"Will yer honour be there?" 

I nodded and pushed a sovereign across the 
table. He would not see it. 
Take it, take it!" I said. 
I '11 not touch it, be God." 

He was out of the room before I could prevent 
him, and I was left staring at the gold and an 
empty glass. 

So this was Patricia's new venture, to sing at 
the Empire. I believed it, although my sense re- 
fused to realise it. I could not imagine her in that 
atmosphere ; it was as impossible as to open lungs 
to motmtain air in a vault. I wanted to be out in 
the streets, feeling the pavement under my feet, 
to see the faces of strangers, lines of lamp-posts, 
crowding traffic, anything but that sovereign and 
the empty glass. They grew as sinister as shadows 
to an accusing conscience, imps that were symbols 
of damning evidence. I recalled the evening on 
which my hand had touched her face outside 
Donnell's bam, owr parting, her brave faith in a 
future that had come to this. That piece of gold 
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upon the table spread itself a thousand fold, be- 
came a glittering pool out of which I snatched her 
soiil from drowning. I recalled, too, how I had 
carried to her, when I was a boy, the choicest fruit 
of our orchard, and with what a grace she had 
emptied her pocket of the ripest pears that Kil- 
moma had, — an exchange of the forbidden fruit 
of childhood. I saw her drooped eyelids as she 
did it, the brown hand over the brown fruit, the 
candid happiness of the exchange. And then, 
drawn back to the present by remorseless truth, 
I paced the room in a mist of whirling doubt. 

At eight o'clock Fayle came in. I tossed him 
my cigar case, after we had shaken hands, and 
rang the bell. There was no need, in the cir- 
cumstances, to ask him what he would drink. 

**I say, do you leave quids lying about?" he 
asked. 

Damn the quid!" I said. 
All right!" He slipped it into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

** Sheehan 's been here. Is this true about Miss 
Shannon singing at the Empire?" 

*' Perfectly true. I thought you woiild n't like 
it." 

" How long has it been going on?'' 

"About a week." 

*'Is she a success?" 

"Tremendous." 

"What time does she come on?" 
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"About ten o'clock." 

**Look here, Billy," I said, "you know some- 
thing of her, — ^what does it mean? There can't 
be any question of ambition in it." 

** None whatever, — it may spoil her for higher 
work." 

"Money?" 

"Money," he repeated, veiling his head in a 
cloud of smoke. 

" I shall go to-night, of course." 

"Of cotirse," he echoed. "I 'm sorry I can't 
go with you." 

" I don't want you," I said. He laughed, and 
stretched himself. 

"I sha'n't give you any advice, Charteris; I 
shall merely make a statement. The girl 's doing 
herself injustice; she's not the sort for this 
trade." 

I know it, and she knows it." 
But Shannon, apparently, does n't." 
Shannon," said I, " is the kind of man who can 
make himself believe anjrthing, except that he 's a 
fool. I shall try to make him see even that." 

"Gkxxi luck to you," said Fayle, "and good 
night. There's another name we haven't men- 
tioned — " 

" I know— Good night." 

He came back two minutes later to say that 
it was raining, and that London was killing 
him. 
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"Play up!" he added, and grasped my hand 
again. 

I went up to my room and dressed mechanically, 
not noticing, until I came to the making of my 
tie, how my hands shook. I had dined alone and 
early to save myself the trouble of changing, but 
now it gave me something to do. It took me five 
minutes to make that bow, and then it was all 
awry and crumpled. I looked at the bed with a 
feeling that if I might lie down and sleep, I should 
wake up to find myself back at Tramena, and all 
this hurry of events a broken dream. 

When I turned out it was raining smartly and 
quite dark overhead. All the light and colour 
had gone; the square was as dull and dreary as 
the edge of a dripping wood. The flickering re- 
flections of the lamps had the great central space 
all to themselves and the foimtains had ceased 
playing. But there was something in the air, even 
there, that told of spring, a pulse of promise like 
a moving hidden life. I breathed deeply, and 
tried to get my mind into tune with that sense of 
Kght in darkness, of hope reaching through 
despair. Relief came to me in a throng of recol- 
lections that armed me to face the worst and con- 
vinced me, for a time, that the worst could not 
dull those bright traditions, could not play 
traitor to so fair a past. I could not doubt Pa- 
tricia's motives, but the best of women, as of 
men, have plunged to darkness through lighted 
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doorways, lured by the word "sacrifice" that 
flamed above. The world's history is strewn with 
the wreckage of such noble lives. 

The crowding heat of the theatre rippled over 
me as I slipped into my place in the stalls. It 
was not such air as blew from the hills across the 
Kilmoma woods. 



CHAPTER XXI 



THERE were half a dozen turns before Pa- 
tricia's came; I heeded neither the per- 
formers nor the audience. They were, I suppose, 
commonplaces of their kind, and in another mood 
would have made their usual appeal to me, an 
appeal of mingled amusement and tolerant pity. 
As it was, they were less than figures in a dream. 
I was there to see one woman and hear one voice. 
At last she came. I strained forward to see 
her, and felt her presence like a cool wind. She 
was simply dressed in white, so far as I could see, 
without jewels, and wore crimson roses at her 
waist and in her hair. She stood there as quietly 
and easily as though Father Shannon's "Now, 
Pat, sing!" had sent her to the piano at Kilmoma. 
She was the Patricia whom I knew, unchanged, 
though, as my straining eyes drew her closer, I 
seemed to detect a weariness about her mouth 
and brow that suggested battle still in progress, 
and the tension of wroi^ht nerves. 
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She sang; and with the first note I was away 
with her on the green hill-sides, under open sky, 
with day rippling up the valley and the mist thin- 
ning, to show scattered cattle and sheep with 
dew-drenched fleeces. I heard the voices of 
streams leaping to stmlight, the clear cry of 
motmtain birds, the sweep of the wind over 
boulders and short grass. I saw, far away, 
Slieve-na-mon rising like a blue island from the 
plain, and taking a crown of light upon its head. 
It was the morning of our lives, when we stood 
hand in hand above the world, and laughed for 
the sheer joy of drawing breath. 

In some subtle way she had gained the hearts 
of her hearers; they answered to the simple 
appeal with a crash of applause. 

I applauded with the rest; the tmmistakable 
voice of Sheehan howled delight somewhere, and 
his '* God save Ireland" met with a little laughing 
volley of approval. Patricia came on once more, 
and then she sang the song which we had made 
together. 

Ohf we* II back some day to our own, me dear. 
But ifs bitther hard to part ; 
An* we *ll come once more to the owld grey door. 
Though we go wid breakin* heart. 

She looked straight to where I sat, gazing across 
the footlights with wide eyes, and I knew that I 
was recognised. 
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A moment later I was in the street. 

The rain in my face brought me back with a 
leap to grim reality. I hurried round to th^tage 
door. A carriage was drawn up there, and I saw 
a waiting figure standing, with his back to me, in 
the light of the lamp. It was Lord Clogher. I 
drew into the shadow of the wall, and pressed my 
hands against the wet surface. 

For a moment I watched him in a confusion of 
thought that made me feel physically sick. Every 
now and then he bit his nails nervously, dropped 
his arms to his sides, or folded them close. Once 
or twice he swayed unsteadily, and brought him- 
self up with an angry jerk. 

I groped for some means of dismissing him. 
His presence there might be readily enough ac- 
counted for, — I was not particular to account for 
it at the instant, — I had only to deal promptly 
with the fact. I meant to speak with Patricia 
that evening, even though he had the right to 
stand between us : I measured his height with my 
eye and wondered whether I could throw him if 
the need arose. I knew that we had come to the 
bare rock of the situation at last; the certainty 
lifted me, after the first shock, to an exaltation 
that steadied my ptilse and cleared my vision. 

A newspaper boy ran past, calling the ten 
o'clock edition of the evening papers. He carried 
a wet placard before him in the manner of an 
apron; on it I read: "Death of a Peer." I 
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bought a copy and moved with it into the light 
of a lamp, keeping an eye on Clogher as I went. 
A glance at the damp sheet turned my sudden 
conjecture into certainty: at four o'clock that 
afternoon the Earl of Milltown had passed away. 

I stepped up to Clogher, and touched him on the 
shoulder. Shannon was not in the carriage. He 
turned quickly and stared at me with drawn brows. 

' * Charteris ! Here ! " he said. 

"Have you heard?" I asked. 

"Heard what?" 

"The Earl of Milltown—" 

"Well?" 

" I 'm speaking to him. There 's no Lord 
Clogher now." 

He caught at the top of the open carriage win- 
dow and his face took a sudden pallor. Then he 
gave a little hissing laugh through closed teeth. 
"I daresay," he said, "I daresay! You always 
had a scheming head." 

" Read for yotu^elf." 

He took the paper, muttering to himself: **It 
may be, — I have n't been home for twelve hours. 
Good God!" 

The sheet dropped from his hand; he set his 
foot on it and trampled it in the mud. 
The poor old boy," he said. 
Lady Milltown," said I, "will be alone." I 
was merciless, thinking of Patricia, who was pity's 
self. "Leave Miss Shannon to me." 
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"You devil!" 

" I put it to you as a plain necessity." 

** You mean to win. I tell you if this dead man 
had n't come between us, you would have been too 
late." 

"Where's Shannon?" 

" He trusts me, you see." 

"You drive hard bargains," I put in at a ven- 
ture. "As to being too late, I don't believe 
it." 

Patricia came out onto the pavement, cloaked. 
We stood bare-headed; she laid her hand upon 
my arm. 

"The Earl of Milltown," said I, "is dead." 

She tried to speak, but no clear words came, — 
only a shuddering sob. 

I must go to my mother," he said, "still — a 
few hours — choose ! " 

I did n't expect you," she said to him. 
Where 's my father?" 

He shrugged: "Not here." 
There 's no choice; I go with Mr. Charteris." 

He bowed and ftunbled at the carriage door. 
I'm helpless; death plays against me." He 
called directions to the coachman and stepped in. 
I turned the handle after him. 

" Charteris," he whispered, ' ' the devil 's in this. 
You score. Don't you remember how the coin 
spun? I 've been drinking — see? Shannon 's 
mad." 
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The carriage drove away, and I turned to Pa- 
tricia. 

"Now let me take you home." 

I called a hansom and we got in. I hardly 
dared to look at her; she seemed blind with pain, 
and from time to time was shaken by dry sobs. 
The rain beat in upon us, but she would not have 
the shutter down. 

"No, no, I can't breathe!" She threw the 
cloak from her head and shoulders, and leant 
forward to take the hissing drops on her bare skin. 
I tried to replace it, but she drew away and 
caught it from me. 

" No, — I want air. I *m sick with shame; it *s 
in my blood, — ^that place — " 

"Hush. There 's no shame." 

" It was like death. When I saw you to-night, 
I prayed to die. In a week I Ve learnt to hate 
the world. Women are hunted down." 

"You shall sing there no more." 

I glanced at her. One hand was at her throat, 
the rain-drops glistened in her hair, her lii>s 
trembled ; the beautiful piteous face was marked 
with the white fire of the spirit's martyrdom. 
The sight of her sorrow abashed me. My love for 
her was like light in my veins, lifting me, flashing 
knowledge, quivering to every nerve. Even in 
the black tangle to which I had no clue it gave me 
the sure point of rest ; I felt her mine, and on that 
took my stand, to face the time of stress that 
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threatened. But there cotdd be no word of love 
between us now. Her pride, I saw, was in the 
dust, her forces scattered, her mind on the rack. 
In such a maze, the spoken word would have 
taken the shape of tyrant in her brain, something 
to be resisted, if only to reassure her that she still 
had the power to fight. 

** You shall sing there no more," I repeated. 

She shook her head. "What am I to do?" 

" If there was nothing else in the world to be 
done, still you should not do that." 

" I should have told you." 

" Perhaps you made a mistake, but that 's over." 

" It seemai my duty. Dick, you won't be too 
hard with him?" 

"With Lord MiUtown?" 

" No, — ^he was not so much to blame. I don't 
know, I can't see plainly. I mean — " 

"Your father?" 

"Yes." 

I laid my hand on her's, and drew it close; it 
burnt with fever. 

" Patricia, — one word. You needed money?" 

"Yes." 

"Not for yourself?" 

" No." 

" It was to repay some that he 'd borrowed?" 
She nodded^ trembling to meet the next question, 
but I asked her no more ; — I knew enough. 

" I think I understand," I said. 
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"Was I wrong?" she moaned. 

** You were brave and noble, and like yoiarself . 
But it must stop. Give me yoiu* promise." 
1 can t. 

" I ask it for the sake of the old days." 
Don't. They're dead." 
They can never die. You dream of them now; 
they come back to you and plead for remembrance. 
Patricia, you must Usten. You must promise." 

" If I only might ! Give me time to think, — ^till 
to-morrow morning. Oh, thank God you came!" 

"Amen!" said I. "Say to-morrow morning, 
then. I shall see your father alone to-night." 

" No. I 'm afraid I Ve told you too much. It 
was wrong of me. I must work for him, Dick." 

" My dear child, I would see him to-night if I 
had to fight my way into the house. We are old 
friends, you know, and may speak candidly to 
each other. I speak for Mary and Father Phil, 
too, — ^for all of us." 

At that the tears came, and she wept with long, 
low sobs. The lifting shoulders and shaken breast 
tore me ; it needed all my self-control to keep 
from casting my arms about her. Perhaps if I had, 
comfort might have come to her more quickly, 
but I think it woiild have been at the cost of some 
freedom of soul. 

When we reached the house, Shannon was too 
astonished to disguise his feelings ; he plainly had 
no wish to see me. Patricia's condition — all wet 
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with the rain and her eyes still brimmed with 
tears, flushed, trembling— moved him to a great 
show of concern. He hurried her to bed, and left 
me to consider the situation for five minutes. 
When he returned, I was prepared for his first 
question. 

"What have you been doing with my girl?" 
"Bringing her home," said I; "which is what 
you should have been doing yomself." 



CHAPTER XXII 

WHAT A MAN SOWS — 

" A/OUR tone, Charteris," he said, "surprises 

I me. Do you think I don't know my 
duty?" 

"I ask permission to doubt it." 

"Come, — I have the right to demand an ex- 
planaticsi. You bring my daughter here in a state 
of great excitement, a truly deplorable state; 
she's evidently been crying, and she refuses to tell 
me anything. What does it mean?" 

"It means," said I, "that she's in the sorest 
trouble, for which I believe you to be responsible. 
I don't speak without knowledge, you may be 
sure of that. I have no right to interfere, save 
by reason of my love for Patricia. You are an 
old and dear friend — " 

"Yes, yes, Dick," he said, as readily touched as 
a child. 

"I shall talk plainly because my life's in the 
matter, Patricia's good is my good, her hurt, 
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mine. You know that I asked her to marry me 
some months ago?" 

" She told me: I thought that was all over." 

"So far as I 'm concerned, it'll never be over. 
I shall speak to her again after she 's out of this 
hell." 

He rubbed his chin doubtfully, and whistled 
softly under his breath. He was a man in dealing 
with whom success depended on a strong lead. 
I plunged ahead. 

''You know, of course, that Lord Clogher had 
his carriage waiting for her to-night, and that he 
himself was in attendance?" 

" I was unable to go myself," he murmured. 

'*I think I do him no injustice when I say 
that he was a little drunk. You were not aware 
of that?" 

**The best man in the world may be drunk 
sometimes." 

**I admit it," said I, "but in that condition 
Lord Clogher is not the man to be over-just to 
women." 

"His character's above reproach!" Shannon 
cried. 

"I don't attack his character. I know him to 
be both good and bad, Uke most men, but I know 
him also to be as reckless as a charging bull. 
God knows what wild notion he had in his head!" 

" He did me the honour to propose for Patricia." 

"The second time; and she?" I asked. 
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Knows nothing of it; I would n't force her." 
That was fair, at any rate. But it would be 
convenient to you if she accepted him?" 

** It would be a splendid match for her." 

'*A most damnable way of selling her soul," I 
said. 

** I warn you not to go too far!" he cried. 

**I shall go on," said I, "as long as you will 
listen. I believe you Ve misled him, I dare say 
unconsciously; — I speak to facts. He's lent you 
money." 

" He offered it," Shannon blurted out. 

*' Did it occur to you why he offered it ? Money 
meant nothing to him; Patricia, we'll suppose, 
meant a great deal. Does she know of these 
loans?" 

*'She dragged the truth from me. There's no 
standing against the girl." 

"And she's been going through fire," I cried, 
"to earn money to pay him back. That was 
the one thought in her mind, — ^to come to you 
with her hands full, and say, * Take it, we 're free ! * 
Do you think she did n't see the whole mad busi- 
ness? God, man, this game was on the way to 
murder her!" 

"She never complained," he said. "What 
harm is there in the girl's being paid for her voice? 
Other women are paid." 

" I 'm not concerned with other women. You 
know the atmosphere of a place like that, guard 
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her how you will! To her it means a hundred 
deaths. Think of it. A woman of her beautv is 
a target for men to shoot at. A hint of it is 
enough to kill. — What air is that for her to 
breathe? I tell you the thought's a nightmare. 
She shall sing there no more.'* 

Shannon had flushed to the hair, and paled 
again. He sat with locked hands, moistening his 
lips, visibly affected, yet irresolute as ever, seem- 
ing to see his projects swept out of his reach on a 
sudden ebb of fortune, just when they, had ap- 
peared rising royally on the flood. He was a 
poor, unprofitable captain of wrecked argosies. 

" She has sung there for the last time," I insisted. 

** But, consider!" he cried, rising to his feet and 
spreading appealing hands. "We must have 
money if only to repay. I don't press the child 
to marry Clogher; she's free; she may marry you 
if she likes, — I say nothing to that, Dick. If she 
throws up this engagement the supplies are 
stopped. I have calls to meet, imperative calls." 

*'The call of your own flesh and blood should 
come first." 

*'They do, they do! God help me, Dick, what 
do you take me for? All this comes on me like 
a whirlwind. On my soul, I 'd no idea the child 
was suffering." 

'* You might have seen it in her face." 

** You hit me hard. You know I have a passion 
for affairs; I was lured on." 
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"Have any of yotir projects paid?" 

*'Not yet, — I speak candidly; not yet. But I 
see a golden futtire, and Kilmoma back in my 
own hands again. I love that place; — I work to 
have it back." 

It was useless to remind him that his work con- 
sisted in giving money wings. 

"Again," he went on, partly addressing me, 
and partly the inner gambling spirit that was at 
battle with his truer self, "if she cancels this 
engagement there'll be a heavy forfeit to pay." 

" For that," said I, " and any other urgent calls 
I hold myself at your disposal. I make only two 
conditions, — ^that you give no hint of it to 
Patricia, and that you don't accept another 
shilling from Lord Clogher." 

"My dear Dick, this is too much; — I can't ac- 
cept the sacrifice." 

" For heaven's sake, don't talk of sacrifice. In 
this sorry business she has borne it all. I saw 
her to-night, as I prav God I may never see her 
again,— crushed, broken, crying in the dark,— she. 
our dear Pat. — I shan't leave you till I have your 
word. — My soul's in this, and yours as well, if 
you would only see it. I never heard yet that a 
Shannon was brutal to a woman. If you don't 
freely tell her to give it up, as your own wish, 
she'll carry it through. Oh, yes, she'll go on. I 
know her; she'll go on till she drops, and then 
you'll have as black a stain on you as though 
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you'd struck her down. Why do you want Kil- 
moma ? To live in a lonely house with the wind 
keening to you all night long? Would n*t you 
rather see the place in ruins, and your name dead ? ' * 

The ready tears stood in his eyes; he dashed 
them away, and dropped his hand heavily upon the 
table. 

*' I did n't understand," he said ; " on my sotil I 
did n't." 

"I know that," said I; "but now that you do, 
there's only one way out of it." 

**I admit that," he said, **only one way. I 
should like to see the child now. I wonder, — 
yes, I '11 try to see her. Wait here, Dick." 

"Don't tell her an3rthing to-night. You can 
ease her by a word." 

He left me : I dropped my head into my hands 
to shut out the light. I felt that I had won ; but 
when I recalled the evening's work and Patricia's 
broken words I saw that the end was not yet. I 
was deeply pledged — ^how deeply I cotdd not tell 
— to clear Shannon ; it had to be done, too, without 
Patricia's knowledge, at a time when her whole 
nature would be as sensitive as a healing wound. 
She had been through the deeps alone. She would 
have to win up from them, if not solitary, yet for 
a time at least accepting no more than the assur- 
ance caught from a sympathy that wotdd hardly 
dare to speak. She was not of the women who 
sway between the poles of emotion, rudderless 
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save man-guided, prettily dependent, taking the 
colour of change like a pool reflecting varying 
skies. She had chosen her way in a noble sim- 
plicity, made herself a voluntary exile, wrought 
in all singleness of purpose and inviolable purity 
of heart. Her cry had been the cry of a strcwig 
spirit strained to breaking, not the whimper of a 
slackened string. When she rose again, it would 
be with new knowledge in her eyes. The world 
is no kind schoolmaster to its finer souls. 

When Shannon came back he sat down quietly, 
with a very grave expression on his face, which 
marked the deep lines that his trials, as he called 
them, had drawn there. 

*'She wasn't asleep," he said. "I wish she'd 
talk more. She held my hand and looked at me. 
She had the same trick when she was a child; I 
always feel that she 's reading things I don't want 
her to know about when she does that." 
Did you tell her anjrthing?" 
I dropped a hint." 

"What did she say?" 

" Only a word or two that I could n't follow. 
She does look tired, Dick ; I can see it now. She 's 
terribly upset and, I think, a little feverish. I 
wish Mary were here to look after her. God for- 
give me!" 

"Do you think she's ill?" 

"I don't know," he said, helplessly. 

"It's one o'clock now," I said, doubtfully, "a 
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doctor might only worry her. Send for one in the 
morning if she seems worse." 
I will, I will." 

And now let me hear about your affairs," I 
said. 

It took me a long time to persuade him to go 
into them; from blindness he had rushed to the 
extreme of solicitude, and kept interrupting his 
statement to listen to imaginary footfalls over- 
head. But at last it was all fairlv clear, and the 
best I can say of it is that it might have been 
worse. His turtle scheme had temporarily col- 
lapsed, owing to the fact that his agent's recti- 
tude had not been able to stand the strain of it; 
he had disappeared with all the available assets. 
I cotdd afford to smile at this, as the sum in- 
volved had not been very large; but Shannon's 
later ventures were more serious. He had been 
speculating, and that with as little knowledge of 
the market as James Sheehan, and without half 
Sheehan's acuteness in the detection of a rogue. 
Everything, of course, was going to turn out well 
in the golden future, which danced like a sun- 
track on water before Shannon's eyes. He be- 
came interested enough to assure me that any 
money I was good enough to advance would 
be returned to me tenfold; he would transfer 
the shares to me. I thanked him gravely, and 
the burden of obligation seemed lifted from his 
shoulders at once; I think he felt himself my 
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benefactor, a sage propping up the weakness 
of my youth. 

But I was content that he should regard him- 
self in as rosy a light as he desired so long as that 
mood of penitence lasted; to have reduced him 
to that was to have gained all that was possible 
at the moment. Nor could he withdraw from the 
undertaking without smirching his honour, and 
that he held sacred in circumstances where the 
issue was clear. He was not unjust in dealing, 
though he had the fatdt of leaving justice on the 
threshold of his own house. 

"I shotdd like to make one more condition," I 
said. " Until we see how these investments turn 
out leave speculation alone. It seems to me," I 
added, without the flicker of a smile, **that you 
yourself need rest, Shannon. These matters must 
be a great pull upon a man." 

I did n't spare myself, — no, I may say that." 
By the way," I said, preparing to depart, 
have you seen an evening paper?" 
I saw an early edition." 
Then you don't know that the Earl of Mill- 
town died this afternoon. Indeed, I gave our 
old friend Clogher the first news of it." 

Shannon stared at me like a man suddenly 
brought into view of a brilliant retreating possi- 
bility that he is too late to overtake. "Does 
Patricia know?" he stammered. 

"She does." 
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What did she say?" 

Not a word," said I; "I doubt whether she 
gave it a second thought." 

When I left him I beUeve he was seriously 
meditating some means of wriggling out of his 
undertaking with me ; the shock had shaken him 
free of the present, and he saw himself exalted to 
the dignity of the father of the Countess of Mill- 
town. I trusted to his better angel to bring him 
down to earth. 

In the morning I called eariy in York Street 
and found him brought to earth indeed. Pa- 
tricia was in a high fever, at times deUrious, but 
almost speechless, the chill of the previous eve- 
ning's rash exposure having fastened on her 
throat. Shannon had already telegraphed for 
Mary. Even in my presence he wept, and lashed 
himself mth accusations. 

As that first weary day of sickness wore through, 
I learnt for the first time in my life what fear 
meant. It was like the blaze of a furnace upon 
lidless eyes. To think of her lying up there, with 
her weary brain working in an endless round, 
whipped by fevered blood, her body tortured, 
made me drink deeply of angry sorrow. When 
I heard a broken murmur which was all that then 
remained of Patricia's voice, I wished that I, too, 
had tears to weep. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

— ^THAT SHALL HIS CHILDREN REAP 

MARY came, bringing with her an atmosphere 
in which hope dared to lift its head. She 
said very little, — just looked through the doctor's 
instructions, had a long interview with him, and 
then set herself to the task of ntu^ing. That 
horrible feeling of helplessness that comes upon 
a man when his loved are lying sick was lightened 
instantly ; I clung to her as tb Patricia's last link 
with life. 

Shannon roamed about the place in a pitiable 
condition. I met him wherever I moved, — on the 
stairs, at Patricia's door, pacing the dining-room, 
sometimes walking up and down before the house. 

"This is my doing, Dick," he would say, "all 
mine. Throw it in my teeth, — I deserve to feel 
it; don't spare me. If she dies — " Then he 
would break away and turn a battery of re- 
proaches on himself. There could be no doubt 
of the sincerity of his repentance, although, per- 
haps, he was too ostentatious even in the dust. 
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Days passed. Patricia lay in the borderland of 
shadows, as remote from us as a cloud. I never 
looked to the future; when the present was not 
with me, stifling as a night ftdl of unuttered 
thimder, I glided back into the past, and caught 
a bitter solace from far oflf things. My love had 
grown to a yearning hardly to be controlled; it 
was like a swelling growth in my heart that 
pushed for freedom. 

News came from my mother and Father Shan- 
non. The old Earl of Milltown was buried, the 
new Earl reigned in his stead. The Countess had 
fronted the blow bravely, which, as my mother 
said, was to be expected of Kitty Kinross. She 
added that Milltown was treating his mother with 
a tenderness that she had never suspected in him ; 
it was a happy sign; she was glad to think that 
I had done him g<5od. On what grounds she 
based this last assumption I do not know. She 
pressed me to remain near Patricia imtil she was 
able to travel and then to bring her back to Ire- 
land ; that was the place for sick bodies and sore 
hearts. 

Father Shannon urged the same point both on 
his brother and me. 

At last there came a day when the shadow lifted. 
Mary slipped into the room where Shannon and I 
were wearily playing a game of chess, and said that 
the worst was over, — Patricia was quietly asleep. 
She looked at me doubtftdly for a moment, and 
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then asked us whether we would like to see her. 
We rose without a word and followed. 

The sleep was so like death that for a moment 
I felt robbed of her, and turned to Mary with the 
question in my eyes. She set a finger on her lips 
and smiled faintly. I looked again and saw an 
eyelid quiver; life was there, indeed, but the 
thread was frayed to the last strand. 

Yet I think I never saw her so beautiful as at 
that time, when she lay helpless and unconscious, 
colourless as a crushed white rose-leaf, thin as a 
starved bird. I took her to my heart then and 
cherished her as I had never done before; for 
once she was weaker than I. All this, of cotirse, 
was only in my mind; actually, we just stood 
together and watched, holding our own breath 
not to shame that poor, weak breathing of hers. 
The feeble pulse beating in the thin temples was 
like the faint flutter of wounded wings. 

Shannon was quite willing that she should go 
to Ireland; indeed, he appeared to rely, for the 
time, wholly upon me in practical matters, and 
shirked the making of a personal decision even of 
the most trivial kind. It was not a pleasant 
spectacle, — that of the buoyant, foolish creature 
brought to the mood of a frightened child ; but it 
was better to have him so than prosecuting plans 
on his own account. It was left to me to pro- 
pose the visit to Patricia. 

She regained strength pretty quickly, but, as I 
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thought, with tcx) much purpose; she seemed to 
strive for it, and it was plain to see that she al- 
ready thought again of work. Shannon had told 
her that she was to sing no more at the Empire, 
and had come out from that interview with his 
face wet ; she would, he said, make him no pro- 
mise. The knowledge that he owed money to the 
Earl of Milltown was a scourge to urge her towards 
the fire again; my only plan was to wean her 
from that fatal idea slowly, get her back to sur- 
roundings where her true life would lift head in 
familiar fields, and so prepare her for the great 
second question which should decide both our 
futures. I would make no effort to conquer a 
weak body ; she must have full strength to resist 
if she were not prepared to make surrender. 

She had been downstairs for some days before 
I spoke to her of leaving England. The colour 
was slowly winning back to her face, the sunken 
cheeks were rounding again, and on that particu- 
lar afternoon I noticed a returning dimple at the 
comer of her mouth which I would have given 
the world to kiss. That putting on of oneself 
again after deadly illness is the crowning marvel 
to the watcher, more wonderftd than the growth 
of a child : a new birth of flesh that has a perfect 
memory of the old. Her eyes met mine, full 
gaze, and dropped to the white, ringless hands. 

"Patricia," said I, "the dimple has come 
bact" 
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Her throat and cheek flushed rosily. "Talk 
sense, Dick," she said. 

"It's the finest sense," said I, "the more by- 
token that all the folks at home wotdd have 
missed it sadly when they see you, if it had n*t 
come back." 

Ah!" she said, and drew a deep breath. 
I think a month of Ireland would be just the 
thing for you." 

She looked out into the sunny street, and her 
eyeUds dopped. 

"I can hear the Kilganny now," said I, "full 
after the rains; and I know the spot where I'll 
throw a fly before many days are over." 
Are you going away soon?" she asked. 
We're going this day week," said I. 
I shall miss you," she said, simply, still sitting 
in that quiet attitude, looking out into the sun- 
Ught. 

" But you're coming as well," I said. 

" Don't!" she cried, and turned to look at me. 

"Yes, you're coming; it 'sail arranged, — Mary 
and you and your father and I, all together. 
Father Shannon insists, Mrs. Charteris insists (and 
you know she has.^will like a rock), even James 
Sheehan had a word to say about it. There's 
only one place for you, Patricia, and there you 
must go." 

"Oh, if I might! But I must work!" 

"You can't sing for at least a month, — the 
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thing's impossible. For heaven's sake, let's hear 
no more of work! What right have you, with 
the life hardly awake in you again, to talk of 
throwing it away like that? It's sheer wicked- 



ness." 



She leant back and shut her eyes tight ; I knew 
very well that under the tired eyelids a vision of 
Kihnoma and the green hillsides was dancing, 
and that her heart ached for the actual sight. 
She had endured a year's exile and had fallen by 
the way; there was that passionate yearning 
in her for the things of home which comes upon 
a man when his first malarial fever takes him and 
he thinks of an English orchard in bloom. 

Chips was lying on my knee, watching his mis- 
tress ; he was a model creature and had acquired 
the art of silence during her illness. She re- 
mained for so long without speaking that he 
came to the conclusion something was wrong, 
and went to see what it was. 

''Chips," she said, ** shall we go? Dare we 
go?" 

Chips appeared to think that the question had 
something to do with biscuits ; he ran to the cup- 
board and asked for one. I got up and found the 
tin for him, leaving Patricia to make her decision 
alone. I was lavish with the biscuits, and I con- 
fess that my hand shook sadly. 

"Dick," she said at last, "I can't say no, — I 
can't!" 

z8 
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"Then you'll come?" 

*'Yes." 

**Dear heart!" I cried. 

"When are we going?" 

"Next week." 

"Can't it be sooner?" 






I knew you were wearying to be there. If 
you're strong enough we might go in three 
days." 

Yes, yes, in three days!" 
You must n't get excited, child." 
She laughed one of her own laughs and clapped 
her hands. 

"Don't be angry, and don't make Chips ill. I 
think I can walk quite well now, Dick, — I 'm sure 
I can." 

" Try," said I, and stooped to give her my arm. 
There was a lump in my throat as she paced be- 
side me ; the sense of her weight upon me almost 
made me forget my resolution ; it seemed to name 
her mine. 

"You walk bravely," I said. "A week or two 
of the hills will make you a match for Father 
Shannon; he soon got well when he came back." 
"He's a true, brave man, Dick." 
" You may say that, and more," said I. " There's 
no one like him." 

In three days? You see I'm quite strong," 
We'll talk to Mary about it." 
I can manage Mary!" 
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"Then it's settled,'' I said; ''and won't Car- 
more be glad!" 

Soon after this Mary and Shannon came in; I 
was about to tell them what had happened when 
Patricia held a hand to each, and cried : 

" Dears, I 'm going ! " 

" I knew that," said Mary, ** directly I saw you, 
Pat." 

Shannon kissed her and fastened some flowers 
which he had brought with him at her breast; 
he had become lavish of these little offerings, 
tremulously eager to show his penitence, pathetic- 
ally watchful of her moods. He had barely 
mentioned Lord Milltown's name to me since 
Patricia's illness ; but that morning he did. Pa- 
tricia had seemed very happy, as though, in the 
prospect of seeing her own people again, she was 
able to forget what might come after; she never 
drew back or repented a decision in the uncertain 
way of many women; the passing of her word 
sealed any compact. It was this constancy of 
purpose which made the future bristle with diffi- 
culties when I glanced ahead. 

I've heard from Milltown," Shannon said, — 
a very straightforward letter. He admits him- 
self beaten, and resigns Pat to you." 

** Which is very kind of him," said I, "but is 
not of much value, since Pat must resign herself." 

" Perhaps you have only to ask her." 

"You think so?" 
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"I think so, — ^yes. But I admit that I don't 
understand her, as you know. She says little to 
me, — I fear I have n*t her confidence." 

'* She could hardly say anything before I speak." 

He shook his head and repeated: **I fear I 
have n't her confidence." 

*'You see," said I, ''Vve already asked her 
once; and a man wants to be quite sure before 
he tries again. Besides, I wish to see her strong 
first, — ^healthy blood might repent what weak 
blood had promised." 

** You have my entire good-will." 

"Thank you for that. You don't think she 
cares for Milltown?" 

**Once," he said, **I deliberately supposed she 
did, — I chose to believe it. I've been punished 
for that." 

**Butnow?" lasked. 

** I think she pitied him, as she told you herself 
last year. She had some influence with him, and 
knew the enormous power he'd possess when the 
old Earl died. She tried to make him think 
kindly of the people." 

It was dangerous for him, if not for her." 
I encouraged him," said Shannon, bent on 
self-abasement. " I call you to witness how I 've 
repented with tears." 
Yes, yes, I know." 

You're impatient with me, Charteris. I de- 
serve yotir scorn, — I turn the other cheek. You 
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think the child better, — quite safe, now? She's 
for you, you know, for you; yours, I may say, 
already. I know my faults, I acknowledge them. 
I've been in hell, Dick; on my soul, in hell. In 
future I shall strive after higher things. If she 'd 
died, — ^but there, I hurt you ! Your hand, Dick ! " 

He was still an actor, but there was enough 
sincerity in his humility to make it almost pa- 
thetic. 

'*As for Milltown," he went on, ** that's over, 
you may take my word for it. Pat '11 never be a 
countess ! The thought lured me, — ^but, after all, 
the Shannon blood needs no title. Besides, her 
voice! No one could buy that. Dick, you'll 
nest with a nightingale!" 

**If I should win her," said I, *'it will be for 
herself, — her voice belongs to anyone who hears 
it." 

But nevertheless the fancy pleased me, — ^to 
hold the bird which could charm the world and 
to know that for me it reserved its best, its better 
than song, — wings, and the heart tmder them, and 
the joy of life. At times I felt so sure of her that 
I seemed on the borders of possession, and again 
she would slip a little from me and look aside, like 
one who hears another call and pauses, finger to 
lip, to wonder which way the next step lies. So 
far as Milltown was concerned I had no further 
fear; him, certainly, I thought, she did not love. 
All my surmises in that direction had been wide 
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of the mark ; the matter which had weighed upon 
her had been that other of the music-hall engage- 
ment. I gathered that at first she had rejected 
the proposal, but terms had been raised ; she dis- 
covered Shannon's new folly and at last she had 
accepted. What followed needs no explanation 
for such as understand. 

Well, the four of us went back to Ireland, and 
from the moment Patricia set foot in Carmore she 
began nobly to verify our hopes. Weariness fell 
from her, day by day the old eager spirit grew 
stronger, her beauty returned to her like spring to 
the motmtain valleys. In a few weeks she be- 
came the Patricia of the earlier days, but alwa3rs 
with that added depth which comes of sorrow, like 
a translucent shadow that makes still water more 
profound. We walked, as it were, hand in hand 
again ; I let the ordinary things of life slip by me; 
in the election which followed Clogher's passage 
to the Lords I took no part, although Ferguson 
assured me that the seat was mine if I would 
accept nomination. I absolutely refused to break 
the dream of peace that wrapped me ; the choice 
being mine, I chose the narrow horizon of the 
quieter life. 

Shannon stayed with us a good deal; Patricia 
gravitated between Tramena and Carmore. Shan- 
non was a most amenable guest, — ^in his evil dajrs 
certainly far more tolerable than in his good, only 
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that his new humbleness rather galled my mother, 
and me also at times. One of the stocks which 
he had bought rose rapidly for a day or two; 
we sold at a fair profit ; I think that was one of 
the happiest moments of his life. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

PATRICIA AND THE EARL OF MILLTOWN, WITH 
WHAT I SAW AT THE GATE 

LORD MILLTOWN was living very quietly, as, 
indeed, he was almost bound to do for a 
time. He was, I believe, making a determined 
effort to get the threads of his estate into his own 
fingers and spent many hours a day with his 
agent, puckering brows over figures, leases, and 
the like, and cursing the spider-web of lawyers' 
matters in which he was involved. I met him 
occasionally, and if we were not quite cordial, it 
was not because either of us bore mahce. Cert- 
ainly, so far as I was concerned, the sleeping 
dogs of the past might lie; and for his part, he 
accepted the chances of the game, and never 
grumbled at a bit of high play. 

Lady Milltown was often at Tramena, the 
friendship between her and my mother seeming 
to increase. It was not like the usual affection 
between women; it rather resembled the loyalty 
of man to man. It was the pleasantest sight to 
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see them together, sometimes talking, sometimes at 
issue over a trivial matter of which their memories 
held different versions, sometimes sitting silently, 
and smiling softly at one another from time to 
time. At this period I think Lady Milltown 
was more tranquil than she had been for many 
years; her sorrow was deep, but it was eased 
by Milltown's tenderness; — he had become 
almost a model son. He chafed and fretted at 
his new duties, but he did them, which was 
sufficiently extraordinary, and never let his 
mother see that the chains galled him. He was 
sobered, there was no doubt of that; it was no 
lack of charity that made me wonder how long 
the mood would last. 

One afternoon in July I returned from fishing, 
with a heavy basket, and found Lady Milltown 
in the garden with my mother. I slipped the 
basket off my shoulders and lay down at their 
feet. 

"Look!" I said, showing them the bonny 
speckled fish. 

" You were always a fine fisherman," said the 
Countess. 

**I believe fishing is the one thing I can do 
well," I said. 

" You can do a great many things well!" cried 
my mother. 

''You know me better than I know myself, 
then." 
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*'0f coiirse, my dear." 

" The Kilganny was always kind to me, because 
I love it, I suppose." 

** Are things that one loves always kind ? '* asked 
her ladyship. 

*'Not always," I said, **but patience does a 
great deal." 

*'Ah, patience! You 11 learn that, Dick, per- 
haps, when you*re as old as we are." 

** I Ve had a few lessons already," I said. 

I looked up through the branches of the great 
elm tmder which I lay, and considered that I had 
been patient long enough. Patricia was perfectly 
well again, time was slipping on, and I felt that 
sudden, poignant lover's thirst which conjures up 
the image of the drained cup, before the lips are 
wet. I had observed in Patricia, too, for some 
days past, a certain wistftdness that set me won- 
dering ; I would find her eyes fixed on me, which 
fell when they met mine, and in them there seemed 
a kind of questioning doubt. It was possible to 
wait too long. 

The sotmd of a piano struck through the draw- 
ing-room window: the ladies stopped their talk. 

'* Hush ! " said my mother, ** Pat 's going to sing." 

I raised myself to listen; I had not heard her 
since the evening when she and I had recognised 
each other across the listening hall. But now she 
did not sing; there was a note or two and then 
silence. 
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'* Why does n't she go on?'* asked my mother. 

*' I '11 go and see," said I. 

"Lord Milltown's with her, I think." 

I confess that I was startled when I entered 
the room. Patricia's head was bent over the keys, 
her face buried in her hands, and near her Mill- 
town sat, his body leaning forward, his whole 
expression full of sorrow and pain. It was easy 
to suppose that I had chanced upon a love-scene, 
but Milltown did not appear to resent my inter- 
ruption ; indeed, he smiled and rose, holding out 
his hand, which I grasped frankly. 

**Look here," he said, **come up to Milltown 
and dine with us to-night." 

Patricia looked up; her eyelashes were heavy 
with tears. 

"Very well," I said, and then, turning to Pa- 
tricia, **I thought you were going to sing." 
Please don't ask me," she said. 
Miss Shannon's a little upset," Milltown said, 
" rU leave her with you, Charteris. Shall I find 
my mother outside ? " 

He left us, and I stood over Patricia in a whirl 
of conflicting thoughts. 

"What is it, child?" 

"Dick!" 

"Tell me, Patricia." 

She shook her head; a sob struggled in her 
throat. 

"Not now!" 
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" Can I help you?" She shook her head again, 
pressing quivering lips against fingers nervously 
clasped. 

** Pat, I was beginning to hope that I might help 
you a great deal in ever3rthing." 

You have helped me; — ^be patient, Dick." 
I 've heard too much of that word," said I. 

I reviewed the situation hurriedly and an idea 
slipped into my head; a drawing-room was no 
place in which to woo Patricia. I saw her with the 
green hills about her, free, the child of that wider 
life ; I saw the wind lift her hair and whip the clean 
blood into her face ; I heard the noise of tumbling 
water and saw the splashed rocks sloping to the 
river level in the green of cupped mosses. 

** 1 11 be patient," said I, '* till to-morrow morn- 
ing." She smiled through her tears. 

**You know the River Lodge?" I went on. 
**Well, at eleven o'clock I shall be there. If we 
happened to meet — " 

**Do you command it?" 

** How can I ? I only ask you to be there." 

'* I will," she said. "And yet,— O Dick!" 

** You will be there," I repeated. 

She stood up; a tear formed and fell. I put 
my hands on her shoulders and held her firmly. 

** These tears hurt me; — don't cry. I can't 
speak now, Pat, but to-morrow you'll listen, 
won't you? My love — 
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Not now!" she cried. 
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'*Why not now?" I asked, swinging to the 
other extreme. '*IWe waited long enough. My 
love—" 

*'Hush, Dick! You must do this one thing I 
ask you, — wait till to-morrow. I Ve waited for a 
long, long time; we all have to wait." 

'* That makes life's bitterness ! " I cried. '* But, 
if you wish it " 

"I do." 

I dropped my hands from her shoulders; the 
silence that fell between us was broken only by 
the sotmd of Milltown*s voice from the garden. I 
turned away, feeling like a man whose dream-life 
begins to break into the grey of morning, — neither 
having the true sense of real things. 

"You return to Carmore to-night?" I asked. 

**Yes," 

**And I go to Milltown." She nodded and 
closed the piano. 

** Will you join the others ? " I asked. " I must 
go upstairs to dress." 

" ru stay here," she said. 

It was* about five o'clock, and very hot. The 
air was breathless, the blue tent of the sky 
stretched over head without a single cloud- 
wrinkle. I sat near my open bedroom window, 
and saw the stm blaze on the windows of Kil- 
morna — ^now, Kilmoma the deserted. A white 
ribbon of road bordered the green that stretched 
teyond the gate of Tramena ; every now and then 
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a mtde or donkey-cart passed slowly along it; 
in the extreme stillness I could hear the grind- 
ing of the wheels quite clearly, and also the 
voices of protesting drivers. 

The fact that Patricia had consented to meet 
me at the River Lodge silenced conjecture for the 
time. I had enough philosophy to wait, for the 
few hours that remained, without brooding on 
tmhappy possibilities ; I saw a period to my pro- 
bation, an end of that imcertainty which is a kind 
of mental ulcer, draining life. Milltown did not 
bulk largely in my thoughts; he seemed as far 
away as Patricia was near, almost an abstraction ; 
if there were any matter of love between them it 
touched me only through her. I recognised that 
this attitude was new to me, but I did not seek to 
understand it. 

At last I found the strip of road taking my 
attention strongly, as a thing watched uncon- 
sciously for a long time gradually becomes the 
centre of observation. I sat idly watching it, 
wondering what or who wotdd pass next, and was 
presently aware of a limping figure that paused 
at the gate and stared up the broad avenue that 
led to the house. I thought it was a beggar, and 
looked to see the gate opened and the creature 
come up towards the door. But in a minute he 
was gone, and the road was clear again. 

I changed my clothes slowly, always in a kind 
of dream, and when I was ready went down to 
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the drawing-room. Patricia was still there, alone, 
and, what was strange for her, doing nothing. 
She had swung round the music stool, and was 
sitting with her back to the closed piano; the 
half -drawn blinds threw a sharp shadow across 
her head and shoulders. I had an uneasy sus- 
picion that she had been cr3dng again. 

** What a long time you've been," she said. 

"I was thinking. Did you want me?" 

"No; I was thinking too." 

** Until to-morrow," I said, holding out my 
hand. She laid hers in it and repeated 'Until 
to-morrow,' with a smile that had, I thought, 
more of sorrow than gladness in it." 

Well, Milltown drove me off with his mother to 
dine with him. It was a wonderfully still even- 
ing, and so clear that the whole valley lay stretched 
out before us plain as a single field. There was no 
wind, though the air was ftdl of the inner mur- 
mur of leaves, and, to a quick ear, the undemote 
of streams sounded like the pulse from vale and 
hillside. The churchyard of Garrycrea, as we 
spttn past it, had no message for me that day ; my 
own people, lying under the tangled grasses and 
their tilting headstones, did not call to me as they 
had done some months before. I passed with 
hardly a turn of head, and left them to their 
dreams, my own living fancies giving small room for 
the contemplation of poor bones and dusty skulls. 

At dinner. Lady Milltown appeared very well 
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contented, from time to time casting meaning and 
approving looks at her son. He, too, seemed well 
pleased with himself, though now and then his face 
clouded and he blew out his lips in a kind of silent, 
petulant protest. There was evidently something 
between them of which I was ignorant, and I 
rather resented their satisfaction, as a man will 
when he finds himself shut out from a pleasant 
secret. I could not help wondering whether it had 
anything to do with Patricia; her tears argued 
against it, for they had not been happy tears. 

After the Countess left us Milltown was soon 
on his feet, striding up and down the room in his 
restless, eager way, snapping his great fingers or 
thrusting them deep into his pockets. For a long 
time he said nothing, and I sat watching his 
strange perambulations and the shifting expres- 
sion on his face, with a vague interest that con- ' 
tinually found itself drifting into another channel. 
Occasionally I became almost as tmconscious of 
his presence as he seemed to be of mine ; we were 
both set on our own thoughts, though where these 
overlapped neither of us knew. 

**Charteris," he said at last, leaning on the 
table before me and engaging my eyes with a look 
that was half smile, half frown, **I think I 'm 
going to settle down." 

'* It might be a good plan," said I. 

*'0n my soul, I mean it. My responsibilities 
now are too devilish serious to be played with." 
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I agreed with him, and felt my heart begin a 
steady tattoo against my ribs. At another time 
the idea of his settling down might have amused 
me; now it suggested matter far enough from 
laughter. 

"Of course," he went on, "you take the thing 
as a joke, — I don't resent that/' 

I take it perfectly seriously," I said. 
Stranger things have happened, Dick. It'll 
take me a long time to get used to harness, — I 
may never get used to it at all. A kind of life- 
or-death experiment of that sort makes a man 
think, does n't it?" 

"I suppose it does," I said. 

"I don't mean that I tepent the past. That 
kind of thing's is a waste of time, and never 
pays. It's the future that catches me." 

He took a few more turns up and down the 
long room, and paused before me again. 

"Are you game for a spin?" he asked. "I 'm 
as restless as a cat and must walk it off." 

"So am I; let's turn out." 

He took me up to his room, and produced a pile 
of coats for me to select from, in place of my 
evening wear; and, having changed, himself, we 
went to the drawing-room and told Lady Milltown 
that we were going to walk ourselves tired. She 
smiled approval, and we set out into the quiet 
night. Her smile followed me like a kind thought. 

Z9 



CHAPTER XXV 

HOW THE RAT BIT 

IT was about ten o'clock. A rising moon, clear- 
ing its course of stars, made a placid twil^ht 
even more restful than that of evening. The long 
southern front of MiUtown Castle shone white and 
ghostlike, like a house of weathered snow; the 
lower range of lighted windows shot their rival 
beams against the moon-rays, and produced a 
curious effect of mingled grey and gold. He 
turned to look at the place. 

"I'm more fond of the old house than I 
thought," he said. " I used to find it the dullest 
place on God's earth. It looks a bit like a gaol, 
doesn't it?" 

" It might strike a stranger so, — to me it's too 
familiar to seem anything but just what it is." 

" I was thinking it looked a dull hospital of a 
place somehow." 

"Nonsense," said I; "what better can a man 
want?" 

"But a woman?" he said, swinging round 
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abruptly, and leading the way down the great 
beech avenue, which was as black as the mouth 
of a cave. 

"As for women," said I, "don't ask me; for 
God knows what reason they have for their likes 
and their dislikes. It's as easy to find a green 
fox as to get at the back of a woman's mind." 
He laughed and held open for me the f ootgate at 
the side of the carriage entrance. We emerged 
upon the road and into the moonlight again and 
turned to the right; a little breeze stirred the 
tree-tops and died down again like a breath. 

"I've never bothered my head about their 
minds," he said. " I was always a devilish poor 
hand at puzzles. I can understand men fast 
enough, but women beat me. I ' ve an idea it 's a 
mistake to try to understand 'em, — spoils the mys- 
tery and that kind of thing." 
Perhaps," I said. 

It's grand out here, — eh, Dick? This is the 
life I want, — open air and no four waUs to choke 
me. All the damned legal business I've been 
dragged through has made me sick." 

"I can quite believe it," said I, "but the Earl 
of Milltown must pay for his title." 

"I wish you were the Earl of Milltown!" he 
said. 

"No, you don't. You're proud of your name, 
as you should be." 

"Oh, well, I suppose I am proud of it; but 
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I 'm not the right man for the job, — I know that 
very well. I shall scrape along all right, t)ick, 
and I should n't wonder if I made a model land- 
lord to a lot of these poor devils/' 

I believe you will," I said, heartily. 
Yes," he went on, **a model landlord, — I, 
who used to think them a pack of thieves. Gosh, 
a year ago I was a different creature." 

"Not very different," I said; *'only a Uttle less 
under control and without so much knowledge." 

**Is it I under control?" he said. "I can feel 
the beast purring in me this minute, and a word 
might make him run out his claws. I'm afraid 
of myself, that's flat. If a man has two angels 
they gave a badly matched pair to me ; the black 
chap makes all the running!" 

What's wrong with you to-night?" 
It's because things seem a bit righter than 
usual that I let my tongue wag. Do you mind ? " 

"Why should I mind?" I said. "We've quar- 
relled enough, and that's over, I hope; say your 
heart out to me as much as you like." 

He laid his heavy hand on my shoulder and 
gripped it hard. 

"It's strange, maybe," he said, "but I'm a 
friendless sort of chap. You and I have always 
been fighting, — ^sometimes you won, sometimes I. 
You had me that night in London, you scored 
there, and a damned good thing, too ; I forgive 
you for it. I was wild that night, half mad ; the 
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beast's claws were in me. By the way, what 
happened inside? I never heard the truth of it." 
** Nothing much," I said, **only a recognition." 
**Poor Charteris," he said. **0f course that 
business went down against me as well; I was 
always a dog with a bad name. That night, I 
tell you, I had a hell of a time. The old man 
came and talked to me, — I saw him as plain as 
that moon there ; and, by God, I was afraid. He 
just stood and lashed me with his tongue till the 
sweat dropped off me. He'd been dead eight 
hours, then." 

I said nothing to this, and we swung along, side 
by side, in silence for some minutes. I had never 
seen Milltown in such a mood before, and my sur- 
prise and interest tempered that acute excitement 
which ticked off each second that brought the 
morning nearer. My mind, indeed, was in a ctiri- 
ous state, striving to keep a cool balance, but at 
intervals swaying to this side or that, — now ex- 
alted with hope, now trailing broken-winged near 
earth. I could not forget Patricia's tears; they 
seemed to have passed from her eyes to mine and 
to hwm under my lids. At the same time I was 
acutely sensitive to outward things, — ^the sharp- 
ness of shadows, the silver glimmer of leaves, little 
sudden night noises, the vast reach of sky, the 
pulsing of white stars. By this time we were 
right down in the valley, — hills to the north and 
south on which the heavens seemed to lean ; east 
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paral3rsed; I saw death in it and on Milltown's 
graying face. My heart ahnost burst with pity 
and rage. 

"Old man!" I cried. 

"Catch — ^the rat. God, I marked him!" His 
head dropped; I heard the breath strangle in his 
throat. Across the field I saw a limping figure 
nmning. 

I drew Milltown to the grass by the roadside and 
left him there; he lay on his back, motionless, 
with open eyes that drove me to the pursuit. I 
leapt the wall and followed the flying figure of 
O'Keefe at my top speed. 

In spite of the limp he ran well, and I had some 
difficulty at first to keep him in sight. I under- 
stood now how he had been dogging Milltown to 
his death that day, that it was he whom I had 
seen at Tramena gate, that he was the rat that 
had nm in the dry grass beyond the wall. In the 
light of that revolver-flash a weight of guilt seemed 
to fall upon myself ; if I had not been so immersed 
ia my own affairs there might have been no dead 
man beside the road. A hell of passion broke 
loose in me; if I could overtake the murderer I 
would trample him out of God's image! 

I gradually gained upon him, leaping walls, 
scrambling through hedges, scratched and torn by 
clinging brambles and sharp stones. The breath 
left me id hard, quick gasps ; my mouth grew dry 
as dust. At first the creature did not see that he 
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was pursued, but a backward glance, at the end of 
a long reach of meadow, showed me toiling after 
him. I called his name with an oath; he bent 
forward to a fresh impulse and headed straight for 
Kilcommon Bog. 

My breath came more easily, and still I gained 
on him. If he knew the bog I was beaten, for the 
time ; to me it was chartless and more dangerous 
than a quicksand. I strained every muscle to 
lessen the distance between us on the level land 
that bordered the morass; he paused for an in- 
stant and fired ; the bullet fell short. As he fled 
again he threw the pistol from him; I marked 
where it fell, made a curve towards it, and had it 
in my hand without having lost three yards. Then 
the desolate level of the bog was in sight, the 
sleeping village to the left of it huddled black 
under the moon. 

With hardly more pause than a lapwing makes 
in flight, O'Keefe struck across the bog; when I 
reached the edge there was a bare hundred yards 
between us, but that hundred yards, if he kept his 
head, meant my discomfiture. As I paused, I 
became suddenly aware of the advantage that the 
revolver in my hand gave me ; I sighted carefully 
and pressed the trigger. A hoarse, grating, brut- 
ish cry and an arm hanging limp told me that one 
of the man's own bullets had done its duty ; but 
still he ran. 

To attempt further pursuit wotild have been a 
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double madness ; I cotald only stand at the border 
of that great barren waste and watch. And as I 
watched a feeling of nightmare awe fell on me, a 
gripping sense of the terror and utter isolation of 
that fugitive lost soul, trailing its wounded body, 
through desolation, towards a gallows. The cry- 
rang in my ears as something inhuman, horrible 
as the first shriek of madness from doomed lips. 

Close to the surface of the bog lay its usual 
shroud of mist, over which the moon cast a light 
which ttuTied it to a pearly fleece. Through and 
above it moved the figure of O'Keefe, but now- 
more slowly, waveringly, still fear-whipped, but 
uncertain as a leaf. I strained eyes to see the 
end. He staggered, floundered hopelessly from 
the track, threw up one arm that stood for an in- 
stant black and menacing against the stars, and 
then, with another cry, plunged forward and fell. 
I heard the gurgle and suck of his fall, as the black 
bog took him. It was a death to match the creat- 
ure's life, but when I saw the level uninterrupted 
mist once more and knew that below it his last 
breaths were being strangled in the deadly chill of 
marsh-water, Ifeltatouchof bitterpityforthe man. 

I slipped the revolver into my pocket and ttuned 
towards the village of Kilcommon. As I started 
to run again, everj^hing was swept from my 
mind but the vision of Milltown lying by the road- 
side and of his mother sitting, in awful uncon- 
scious loneliness, in the great house. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

IN THE GREAT SHADOW 

IN a few minutes I reached the door of the she- 
been in which James Sheehan had taken the 
oath which he had so faithfully kept. The door 
was closed, of course, but the ill-hung curtain that 
shrouded it allowed two or three fingers of l^ht 
to thrust through the chinks. I set my ear to the 
wood and listened; a murmur of voices gave 
promise of the aid I needed. 

I knocked. There was instant silence and the 
light was extinguished. A second summons, 
sounded with fists and boots, found no response. 
I shouted and demanded admittance as a friend, 
adding, by way of reassurance, that I was not the 
police. After a suspicious pause, accompanied 
by the sound of softly moving feet and a closing 
latch, the face of the old crone of my previous 
acquaintance was thrust through the cautiously 
opened door. 

"Come," said I, "I want help, and no fool's 
tricks." 
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"God save us!" she cried, peering at me with 
rheumy, red-rimmed eyes. 

** Four men must come with me at once." 

** Where will I get ye four men, sure? Is it me 
kapes men id a dacent house ? What would I do 
wid men?*' 

''Kill them," said I, "with your damned 
whiskey." I pushed past her into the dark 
room, struck a match, and lit the lamp, the glass 
chimney of which was still warm. The place 
was empty. 

"You know me," I said; "I want four men, 
sober, at once, and a stretcher, — a door, hurdle, 
anything, — ^to carry a dead man." 

" Mother av Gkxi ! Is it murther ? " 
Yes, murder." 
Who is it at all, sorr?" 

Call the men, woman. What does it matter to 
you who's dead? I heard voices here a moment 
ago. Hurry, or I'll have this den pulled down 
about your ears." 

" Ach, an' me a lone widdy, wid never a child to 
fight for me good name!" 

" They can't be far away. Call them." 

She went to the back door through which, as I 
suspected, her customers had escaped, and called. 
Her hideous, raucous shriek was as little human 
as a wolf's howl. It had its effect, however, for 
one by one the men came back, lured *by the 
chance of further poison for the bemuddlement of 
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their poor brains. When they saw me they hung 
back like frightened children. 

** Are four men of you sober? '* I asked. '* There 's 
work to do to-night that needs boys with steady 
hands.'' 

'' What work? '' asked one. '' Be Gkxi, I 'm sick 
av work. T is dhrink I nade!" He liu'ched 
against the wall and spluttered drunkenly. 

I picked out four men who seemed decently 
sober and made them stand forward, feeling a 
deadly nausea at my heart. 

''Unhinge that door/' I said. ** Quick about 
it, boys." 

The wretched woman pushed before them; I 
led her aside and put gold into her hand. The 
men hesitated. 

"For God's sake," I cried, ''do what I tell you. 
Will you leave a dead man by the roadside?" 

"Who's dead?" asked the man who seemed 
most capable of acting reasonably. 

"LordMilltown,"Isaid. 

I instantly became a target for doubting eyes, 
questioning tongues, muttered objurgations, — of 
all which I took no more heed than of the moon- 
light that made the squalid village pathetically 
beautiful. For the time I lived outside myself, 
feeling my body as a kind of spirit's shame, a 
badge of union with a world bestial and fouled 
with shed blood. It was a condition of infinite 
humiliation^ streaked with fiery threads of 
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pity, too poignant for the solace of deadened 
nerves. 

My four assistants had the door down more ex- 
peditiously than might have been expected, and, 
carrying it between them, followed me out into 
the road. The rest of the crew were for coming 
too, but I ordered them back in language to appeal 
to their fuddled wits ; two or three, however, when 
we had got some distance from the village, came 
laboiuing in our wake, and the knowledge of their 
presence added another straw to the almost in- 
tolerable load that bore me down. 

I followed the track which O'Keefe had taken, 
and every step that carried me farther from one 
dead man and nearer to the other was like tread- 
ing a path seared to desolation by a sudden fire. 
Memory itself seemed changed, like a landscape 
seen through unaccustomed storm and mist; 
every point of rest at which I grasped fell from me 
or became a mocking spirit that had turned from 
pure to base ; the world spun for me through a 
chaos of godless horror ; life itself seemed dwindled 
to the shadow of a dream, dominated by a voice 
which I recognised as the Countess of Milltown's, 
lonely and desolate. 

The body lay where I had left it; and at the 
sight of that poor clay a rigid calm took the place 
of the fiery tumult which had torn me as with 
devil's fangs. I had had no hope to find him 
alive, yet the open, unseeing eyes struck me with 
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a chill that had the effect of ice upon fevered 
temples. I knelt beside him and mechanically 
felt at the still heart, while the others stood about 
me, awed into silence by the presence of so great 
a man laid low. As for me, I felt ashamed of the 
life which made me able to administer to the 
instant needs of his last helplessness. 

We lifted the body to its place and set out upon 
our journey, along the road which Milltown and I 
had taken together hardly more than an hour 
before. His light was puffed out just at the mo- 
ment when it had begun to bum steadily above 
the lower mists where it had wavered for so long, 
a flame snuffed to nothingness by that murderous 
bullet. I forgot his faults and follies, — ^they 
seemed, for the time, wiped out in the tragedy of 
his piteous end, — piteous, but hardly pitiable, so 
far as he was concerned. It was almost incon- 
ceivable that death should have come to him as 
to ordinary men, but that it should have leapt 
upon him at such a time and from so vile a source 
robbed it of all the dignity of human dissolution. 

The bearers tramped behind me, and as the 
first awe passed they began to speak in whispers. 
I restrained the impulse to check them; they 
could not understand how the soimd of their liv- 
ing voices, below the silent burden which they 
carried shoulder high, filled me with a sense of 
impotence that came near to choking me. I shut 
my ears to what they said and increased my pace ; 
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the steady tramp of feet appeared to fill the night; 
the stars shook to it. Every step brought me 
nearer to the lonely woman whose son was dead. 

Lights still shone from the windows of the castle, 
and at sight of them, my sotd shrank from the 
task that lay before me. For an instant I failed 
utterly, but the sound of those inexorable moving 
feet drove me on. It was a goad sharper than 
any steel. 

I told the servant who answered to my knock 
what had happened to his master; the sight of 
his scared face served to bring me to some degree 
of control ; when the body was brought into the 
hall I was able to look upon it and give brief in- 
structions with authority and calmness. The 
Cotmtess was still up, the man said ; she desired 
that Milltown should go to her as soon as he 
returned. 

I mounted the great staircase alone. As I 
opened the door Lady Milltown looked up and 
smiled ; it seemed the end of the smile with which 
she had dismissed me. I stood before her for a 
moment speechless; the smile gave place to a 
look that plucked at some knowledge of the truth 
before I could speak. I ran forward and fell on 
my knees beside her, catching at her hands. 







CHAPTER XXVII 

SLEEPLESSNESS 

FROM that awful interview I went forth to the 
other tasks which the n^ht still held for me, 
with a spirit chastened, and, I hope, purified, by the 
sight of a sorrow met as only such women as Lady 
Milltown can meet sorrow. She faced it with a 
bravery infinitely beyond that of men, and in it- 
self so nobly reticent as to dry tears at their 
source. Her calmness abashed me; when she 
stood over her dead, the strong son of her body 
fallen before his time, I looked to see her borne to 
earth by the terror of her loss, stripped to the 
bare nerve by memories of her nursing mother- 
hood. But she uttered no cry, — one quick, sharp 
breath and the sword was through her heart. She 
knelt beside him and pressed her small fingers 
against the great powerless hands crossed upon 
his breast; her beautiful grey head bent down 
towards the palUd face, her lips upon his forehead, 
I could endure no more, and left her to her lonely 
vigil. 

" 305 
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The moon still shone brightly as I set out for 
Carmore ; the light seemed to distil itself through 
the night spaces like a living spirit, searching as 
day. Since that time I have had a personal 
touch with moonlight which makes it as intimate 
as the voice of a friend, sometimes as terrible as 
veiled destruction. I had regained complete 
calmness, but an irresistible, restless spirit had 
awakened in me which urged me to constant 
physical movement ; the idea of inaction and the 
crowding images which would come with it was 
maddening; I walked on and on to win rest 
through the body's complete submission. 

My first business was with the police authori- 
ties. Captain Moore, who had been dining with 
the officers' mess at the barracks, happened to 
have looked in at his own barracks on the way 
home. I thought this forttmate, tmtil I found 
that he was a little drunk. However, I told my 
story, point by point, handed him the revolver, 
heard my statement read over by one of his ser- 
geants, and left him to make the best of it. He 
appeared incredulous, eyed me through unsteady 
lids, asked a few pointless questions (or so they 
seemed to me), and suffered me to depart with 
evident reluctance. No such business had ever 
come into his hands before; the shock and the 
wine together paralysed his naturally somewhat 
feeble intellect. 

It was close on one o'clock. I made my way 
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through shining empty streets to Father Shannon's 
house. As I walked, a thought of Patricia came 
into my mind, and that thought was followed by 
another so startling that I stopped suddenly, with 
my hand upon the gate. From that moment Pa- 
tricia and Milltown were with me equally, and I 
was on the rack again. 

There was a light in the priest's study-window ; 
I tapped smartly on the glass three times. It was 
a signal understood between us, and he had the 
door open by the time I had crossed the space of 
grass that separated it from the window. I en- 
tered silently and he led the way to the familiar 
room where we had so often talked in the dawn. 

He glanced into my face, set his great arm- 
chair for me, and stood with folded arms. 
Well, Dick," he said. 

I can't sit," said I; **a thing has happened 
to-night that kills all rest. God, that such things 
are possible!" 

"Take your time," he said, and quietly turned 
over some papers on the table. 

** You foresaw it months ago. * Nothing '11 save 
him,' you said, 'and when the time comes it'll be 
bitter and maybe bloody, and the old name in the 
dust.' " 

"Lord Milltown?" 

"Father Phil," said I, "three hours ago he was 
shot dead by O'Keefe." 

He said nothing for a moment ; . the frown of 
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black anger that came upon his face gave way to 
a look of infinite tenderness and pity. 

"Poor sotil," he said, "poor soul!" 

After another silence he fell upon his knees, I 
with him, and repeated that prayer which begins, 
"Be merciful, we beseech thee, O Lord, to the 
soul of thy servant . . .** and ends, "that it 
may be fotmd worthy to arrive at everlasting 
rest." 

He rose with perfect calmness and, taking my 
arm, led me up and down the room while I told 
him the story. His human touch and voice re- 
stored me as nothing else could have done. 

"This is a terrible business," he said; "but we 
must think of the living as well as the dead. Lady 
Milltown is alone?" 

"With him." 

"For to-night that is best. To-morrow will be 
time enough to call her back into the world." 

"Can she ever be called back?" 

"She will do her duty." 

"Duty's a hard word when a widow stands 
over her dead son." 

"Nevertheless, she'll do it. No woman ever 
had a truer heart; no, nor as true, so far as my 
knowledge goes." 

"Except one," cried I, the vision of Patricia 
and the dead man burning like fire in my brain. 

"Well, except one, if you like. She's asleep 
upstairs." 
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''Who's to teU her of this?" 
*' I wiU." 



"To-morrow, — ^this morning, — she's to meet 
me at the River Lodge." 

" I '11 tell her before she goes." 

''But—" I paused. 

'* She'd hear of it on the way, — ^the whole town 
will be ringing with the news. It must come from 



me. 



*'I'm in a dream," I cried; '*and Grod knows 
when I shall awake." 

**Be prepared for the awakening," he said; 
**you need rest. Sit down there and sleep. I'll 
stay here with you. In the morning you can go 
early." 

** Sleep? I can't sleep!" 

** You must." 

He forced me into the chair and stood over me, 
gazing down with loving eyes. 

"Dick, you must," he repeated. "We're all 
children, you know, and cry in the dark; but 
there's light beyond it. I know what it is, boy, 
I, who have to lead men and am often blind my- 
self. Don't give in — ^that 's no game for you." 

"I sha'n't give in," said I, "trust me, — ^but if 
I go to sleep I shall only see the whole accursed 
thing again. There, I close my eyes, and O'Keefe 
is running towards the bog." 

" Keep them closed. He '11 stop running before 
long." 
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"I can't/' I said; and looked up at him 
again. 

"Well, well, well! Sit still, then, anyway, and 
let me think and work." 

He settled himself down to his writing-table and 
drew some papers towards him, but I heard no 
sotind of pen or turning leaves. I knew that for 
him there would be no work in the approaching 
dawn other than that of steady thought and 
prayer, the uplifting of a pure and simple heart 
to God in passionate pleading both for the hving 
and for the dead. After a time I seemed envel- 
oped in an atmosphere of peace, — a peace, indeed, 
tinged round with lightnings, but nevertheless 
calm as a rock-sheltered space of grass in a hill- 
storm. I saw beyond myself, escaped the thral- 
dom of circumstance which had chained me to 
a night of horror, and laid hold once more upon 
the nobler issues of human things. I did not 
sleep, but through half-closed eyelids watched 
Father Shannon from hour to hour. Occasion- 
ally he turned and looked at me, at which my 
eyes shut so that he might think me sleeping. 
When full dawn came he put out the lamp and 
sat down once more; he even stopped the clock 
that its striking might not disturb me ; his silent 
sympathy was better than a sleep trailed across 
by hideous dreams. 

The sound of stirring traffic without sent my 
hand to my watch: it was seven o'clock. t A 
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movement upstairs brought us both to our feet at 
once. 

** Are you rested?" he asked. 

"Yes, and almost sane again," I said. 

* ' Good. Pat 's getting up. ' ' 

" I hear her; — I must go." 

"Where?" 

"To the River Lodge." 

" But you'll have to wait four hours." 

"That's nothing to a man who's waited for 
months." 

"You must eat." 

I made a gesture of refusal. 

" My dear boy, you must. To-day *11 be as try- 
ing as last night. You look worn out now. Would 
you refuse to eat with an old friend?" 

We spoke in whispers. 

"There's not time. Patricia must n't find me 
here." 

For answer he left the room and presently re- 
turned with food and wine. If I was worn out, 
he was no less so ; we each ate and drank for the 
other's sake. 

"Now go," he said, "and God bless you!" 

He saw me to the door, opened it stealthily, and 
let me out into clear stmlight. A few paces up the 
street I paused and looked back; he was still 
standing there; I waved my hand. He nodded 
and was gone. 

The town was just awakening to its daily 
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business; carts and labourers passed, women 
with shawls over their heads, bare-legged children 
laughing and shouting as they ran. The ruined 
castle lifted its fantastic weed-embroidered walls 
into the deepening sky, the broken embrasures 
all ragged with the straws and twigs of nests, and 
white below with the droppings of birds; the 
river rolled its golden water under the sun with a 
swish and murmur that made the air tremble. 
The green mountains rose beyond, beautiful and 
peaceful as the landscape of a dream when the 
world was young, the mist about their bases gradu- 
ally rising in trailing silver tapestries, to be lost on 
the higher slopes. The threads of tiny streams 
lost themselves in moss and between boulders, 
leaping to sunlight again with a flash and sparkle 
as of moving gems; wings poised and whirred; 
the great mill-wheel began to turn with groan 
and splash, and the water frothed from under it 
in a hiss of seething bubbles. It was a day to lift 
a man's heart up on a flood of the joy of life ; but 
I still moved in the shadow of death, and these 
things brought only an tmavailing sense of 
tears. 

At the police barracks there were signs of un- 
usual activity ; a little group was gathered about 
the open door, craning necks and gesticulating. 
Already Carmore was busy with nmiour; in an 
hour it would be delirious with facts. I passed on 
without ttUTiing my head. 
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THE SIVBR LODGE AGAIN 

I WALKED on and on, and soon the peace I had 
won was lost again in that fear which had 
made me pause the night before at Father Shan- 
non's gate,— the fear that had thrust Patricia and 
Milltown once more together into my mind. To 
so overwhelming a disaster as the murder, it 
seemed to me that another might be added, and 
that no other than that Patricia had loved the 
dead man. From Milltown's lips I had heard no 
more than the beginning of the story of his set- 
tling down ; to his part in it O'Keefe's bullet had 
made a sudden end. I had instantly reverted to 
his old fancy for Miss Blake, and had concluded 
that it was she whom he had chosen for the diffi- 
cult task of keeping him straight; she, I knew, 
would have answered gladly to his call. But it 
was possible, also, that he had meant Patricia. 

If this were so, she already knew of her loss, and 
what small faculty for self-pity remained in me 
was drowned in a storm of pity for her. No 
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philosophy of life could stand against so bitter 
an assault. That this blow should crush her just 
when she had risen, sorely bruised, from the first, 
made me see the world all black — a, tOTture-cham- 
ber for noble souls. 

I groped in darkness; my brain, already over- 
wearied, led me a devil's dance over wastes where 
life crawled like a hurt snake ; I seemed to become 
myself a mocking spirit, haunted by a memory 
of lost happiness and fighting hopelessly against 
an adversary who wielded a lash tongued with 
fire. 

I had not been to the River Lodge more than 
half a dozen times since I had discovered it to be 
Sheehan's summer residence. It was unchanged, 
deserted, hidden in its stirrounding greenery, like 
a rock under washing seas. The morning light 
invested the place with a strange remoteness; it 
seemed out of the world, exempt from all change 
save that of gradual decay — ^forgotten. I sat 
down in my accustomed place, and began me- 
chanically to drop stones into the stream. 

After a time the pleasant shadow, the noise of 
running water, and the feeling of renewed con- 
fidence that had come to me had their efifect ; my 
eyes closed, my head dropped forward. I had 
almost lost consciousness when a voice from below 
made me jerk myself upright. 

"Howld up, sorr! Sure, you're no shtone to 
dhrop into the sthrame!" 
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*■ Is it you, James ?" said I. 

"It is, God be good to me! But is that you, 
at all? Holy Moses, ye look like a man afther 
suppin' wid ghosts!*' 

He was standing on the little ledge at the en- 
trance to his cave, and regarded me with eyes 
strained with astonishment. 

" Is Ellen down there?" 

" She *s not. I spind a night here now and thin 
just for the sake of owld times ; it kapes me aisy 
like." 

*'ril come down," I said. 

The interior of the summer residence was un- 
changed ; the bed of fern was there and the print 
of the Madonna and Child; the very same light 
seemed to flicker on the lichen-gemmed roof, the 
sand and pebbles on the floor danced with shadows. 
I sat down on the round stone and beckoned 
Sheehan to come near me. 

"You may well say, James, that I look like a 
man who 's supped with ghosts. Lord Milltown 's 
dead, — he was shot last night." 

A strange light rose in his eyes and died out 
again. 

" God rest um," he said. There was no trace of 
surprise either in his face or voice, but he watched 
me closely, and with an expression that I could 
not fathom. 

"Dead," I repeated; "shot; 

"Ay, dead. I knew it.' 
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"How did you know? Have you been into 
Carmore?" 

** Ach, not at all. Last night it kem to me there 
was a sowl in the air and it kem to me 't was his. 
I'm a quare man for the like av that. Ye see, 
I'd a twist agen' um, and the diwle's great at 
carryin' news." 

"You kept your oath to me, James?" 

**I did, — ^but sure I knew he'd niver die in 'is 
bed. It was on the roadside, maybe?" 

"Yes; I was with him." 

Again he watched me with that ctuious strained 
expression. 

"What '11 yer honour do?" 

" I ? I don't tmderstand." 

He brushed the back of his hand across his 
mouth and looked away. 

"Ye might shtay here," he said. " Not a sowl 
knows the place ; 't is safe as heaven." 

" Stay here ? Man, what do you mean ? " 

A light dawned on me; between anger and 
laughter that was a little wild, I cried : 

"You think I killed him?" 

"An' why not?" There was a challenge in his 
voice. 

"Good God! I to murder a man! Without 
cause and in cold blood! Sheehan, you're mad." 

" Had n't I cause, be God ? " he broke out. " An' 
why would n't you do what I shwore to lave alone? 
Did n't I see ye both outside that damned theay- 
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ter and would n't ye *av shtruck um down then 
if he 'd raised a hand agin the girl ? Mother av 
God, I'd have trampled on his face but for me 
oath! I knew his — thricks! If ye'd killed him 
I 'd have been in it, too, and we 'd have hung to- 
gether. Ye called me frind, and, be God, I'd 
have earned the name!" 

The intensity of his hate killed the anger in me ; 
his wild loyalty was, indeed, a terrible gift. 

"Sheehan," said I, steadying my voice, "the 
man 's dead and neither you nor I had a hand in 
his death ; for which God be thanked ! Our hands 
are clean; — there, take mine. 'Twas O'Keefe 
that murdered him." 

"That dirty thrauneen of a man?" 

He gradually quieted down ; the sweat stood in 

great beads upon his face. I could see that as he 

realised the unjustness of his suspicion he was 

racked with shame; at the same time his active, 

nervous brain was busy on a line of thought that 

had escaped me in the whirl of cross-currents of 

emotion. 

"Was O'Keefe caught?" 

No; he's dead in Kilcommon Bog." 
Ye towld the po-lis that?" 
Yes, and gave up the pistol." 
I told him the story of O'Keefe's pursuit and 
death, 

"That's bad," he said. "There was no wit- 
nesses and thim po-lis '11 niver find the corr" 
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Sure there 's not three men knows the way acrost 
the bog an* wan av thim 's me. Yer honour was 
known to have been black out wid the Earl of 
Milltown wance." 

"You think they'll suspect me?" 

"Sushpect, — ^they're always sushpectin*, and 
why not you? But I'll tache tmi somethin', be- 
dad. Just give me the coorse the poor diwle 
O'Keefe took." 

I explained it as clearly as I could. Sheehan 
jiunped to his feet, eager as a boy who hears news 
of a strange nest. He took a long pull from the 
bottle on the shelf, first giving me a dram in the 
one glass. 

**Begorrah, I'll have him out av that! Rest 
here, sorr, while I fish the Bog. Po-lis? Thim's 
no use!" 

He left me, laughing contentedly to himself ; to 
have a pull over the police was rare delight to 
Sheehan ; he had no respect for uniforms. And, 
indeed, when I went over the circumstances of the 
murder I saw that his aid might be very neces- 
sary : suspicion pointed straight at me if O'Keefe's 
body were not found. 

But for suspicion at that time I cared nothing ; 
the supreme moments of life take small accotmt 
of outside things, — ^they create and dwell in their 
own atmosphere of fire or ice. I lay down on the 
fern bed, and, with my eyes fixed on the ever 
wavering reflection on the roof, gave myself up to 
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the waiting calm that came upcm me. It was a 
gift of God. All restlessness, all fear, all regret, 
fell from me. I floated on a sea lit by neither sun 
nor moon, in a twilight having one star for a sjrm- 
bol of its peace. I floated, floated : the gurgle of 
the stream became the slow wash of water on a 
nearing coast; there was no longer any time, any 
weariness, any sorrow for things past, any prick- 
ing desire for things to come; I was alone with 
twilight and the star. 

I slept; and still I was alone with twilight and 
the star. 

I awoke to hear the dull sound of footsteps over 
me. With a start I looked at my watch ; it was 
close on eleven o'clock. I slipped out on to the 
ledge and climbed to the top of the steep ascent ; 
I could see no one. As I stood, irresolute, divided 
between wonder and disappointment, I caught 
sight of Patricia coming slowly up the road that 
led to the River Lodge. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

HOW PATRICIA KEPT HER WORD 

I WATCHED her coming as a marooned man 
might watch a sail that flashed hope of salva- 
tion to him. Her gaze was fixed on the groiind; 
e her eyes and read in them what 
ir had done before I spoke. I took 
vards her and paused. She looked 

lothing there but a sweet gravity 
rmination that seemed to have been 
:pense of body and spirit ; she was 
ght of me the quick blood flushed 
n and failed again; her mouth 
?es shot a glance charged with a 
ions, drooped, were raised again, 
;lt on mine as though they came to 
irally, like a child's. She took my 
: up the last steep stretch of path, 
nnon — " I began. 
1 me," she said, softly. 
Hras perfectly controlled, steady, 
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clear. There was neither despair nor any breaks 
ing note of sorrow in it. I pointed out a place to 
her at the edge of the descent. We sat down 
together. 

"You kftow that I was there and saw every- 
thing?" 

"Yes." 

"We had been speaking of the future." 

She nodded, and pressed a bent forefinger 
against her lips. 

"He spoke of settling down. You know how 
his ideas had changed? He was beginning to 
understand the better part of himself and to think 
for others. For some reason he chose to make 
me his confidant: he had few friends." 

I was in doubt how to proceed, and began once 
more to throw stones down into the stream. Pa- 
tricia was silent, leaning forward as though to 
watch the spray that was flung against the fern 
and mosses in a tinkling shower, 

" He had come to the end of his old life, — at 
least, he was bold enough to think of leaving it 
behind. He seemed to see his way, — so I gathered 
it, — through marriage. Pat, am I torturing you? " 

" I wish to hear," she said. 

" Then, — he was dead ; everything at an end." 

" Poor women," she said; then repeated " Poor 
women" on a lower note. A few '. 
came, which she brushed aside ; her wo: 
and heavy wet lashes made my own 
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*'I thought, perhaps, this morning, that you 
might not come." 

"Why? I promised/' 

"Yes, you promised; I should have known 
you'd come." 

You were tired, Dick." 

To death," I said. She shuddered and said, 
" Not that," reaching a hand to mine. These two 
words flashed light about me; the fear in them 
was for me, but there was more than fear. 

" How can I speak?" I cried. ** I Ve been in tor- 
ment since last night, — not for myself, but you." 

" For me? Did he tell you " 

"Nothing," I said, "nothing." The pitying 
glance she had turned on me remained, but some- 
how it had changed indefinably. 

"I thought, perhaps, — ^how could I know? — 
that you — " I groped for words, "that you had 
given him " 

"Dick!" 

" Forgive me. When I saw him dead I could n't 
think clearly, everjrthing was tangled up. Before 
that I had begim to hope; I thought you under- 
stood why I'd asked you to meet me here. It 
was to tell you for the second time that I love 
you." 

"I did understand," she said. 

"And now," I went on, ** I tell you that I love 
you as I never did before. A year ago I did n't 
know you, — I offered you a poor, weak love that 
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you put aside. But now, — Pat, before God, I love 
you altogether, — it's my life!" 

Her lips moved ; I could see there was no dead 
man between us ; but still she did not speak. 

** My love!" I cried, and caught her hands. 

*' Dick!" A sob escaped her; there was plead- 
ing in the cry. 

" One word, — you love me?" 

•'Yes!" 

For a moment my arms were about her; with 
closed eyes I was shut in heaven ; — a sense of rest, 
of vast security, overflowed me ; it was as though 
all the peace of a night of stars slipped into my 
heart. 

She drew away a little, but still I held her ; her 
breath came and went sharply. 

"Dick, I'm not the girl I was, — ^you don't 
know, — ^my poor boy!" 

" I only want to know you love me." 

"Yes, yes, I do; believe that always. Shall I 
say it over and over again? I love you, I love 
you, — ^there!" She laid her fingers across my 
eyes. 

"Suppose," she said, "you were always in the 
dark, like that?" 

"You would lead me." 
But how much you would have lost!" 
Not to be able to see you? Yes." 
I 've lost something, Dick. Perhaps I was too 
proud. God knows I tried not to be. I 'm not the 
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girl I was. It's hard to tell you. I don't mind, 
myself, so much, but you " 

"What have you lost, chUd?" 

" My voice. I shall never sing again." 

I thought of that wild evening and the pelting 
rain, of her illness and the poor, strange, deluious 
voice that had hatmted me, and tmderstood what 
had come to pass. At the threshold of her life 
her gift had been taken from her. 

** Pat, my life, poor child " 

"But you?" she cried. 

" I ? Your voice will always be the same to me. 
The world will lose, not I. I did n't love your 
voice, but you. The pain 's gone already. I need 
no comfort, — ^it 's you who need that. Poor little 
girl. Hush!" 

She was weeping in my arms, such weeping as 
washes the heart clean from fear and mortal 
sorrow. 

She soon grew calm again, and as I listened to 
what she had to tell I felt like a prisoner who dis- 
covers that what he regarded as his prison door 
has been unlocked for months and that he might 
have been a free man all the time. 

"It was you," she said, "who didn't love me; 
I was always yours. When you spoke first I saw 
it and sent you away. You were n't tmhappy." 

"I was blind." 

" Then you began to love me, — ^ah, I saw ! But 
then I was in trouble, too, and I dare say was 
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wicked and misled you. You forgive me that, 
— eversrthing? Then you saved me. I wanted 
all your love — all. I waited and waited for it, 
and now it's mine. But your nightingale is a 
poor linnet now, Dick, — I can only give you a 
spoiled Patricia.'* 

** Don't ! " I cried. " You knew that could make 
no difference." 

** Yes, — ^but the pain to you!" 

**Pat, don't make me ashamed. You've had 
all the pain, — mine was nothing." 

"It's over," she whispered. ''Yesterday I 
tried to sing, — you remember? Lord Milltown 
was there." 

** He knew about it, then?" 

"Yes." 

At the mention of Milltown's name a silence 
fell between us ; there was no bitterness in either 
of our hearts against him then, nor ever has been 
since. May his offences have been wiped out as 
readily as we forgave him any trespasses against 
us! The plighting of our love seemed the more 
solemn in the shadow cast by the ending of that 
wild life. 

When we rose to go it was full noon; the sun 
beat down fiercely on the clear space about the 
River Lodge, the dry grass was alive with the 
chirp of grasshoppers and the hum of tiny life, 
the stream seemed to have lost some of its eager 
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freshness and to flow drowsily towards the shade. 
The sight of the blind windows of the house 
brought Sheehan back into my mind. I told 
Patricia on what errand he had gone. ' 

" The faithful soul," she said. 

As we descended towards the road I realised 
with something of a shock that I was still wearing 
one of Milltown's coats; the feeling soon passed, 
however, which assured me that my nerves had 
regained their balance. My whole appearance 
must have been strange enough, dust-stained, 
dishevelled; rather that of a drunken traveller 
coming, blind and owl-like, into tmexpected day 
than a man who has fotmd his love upon the hills. 

At the gate a soimd of footsteps behind me 
made me turn my head. Sergeant Bjnue, of the 
constabulary, was following in a clumsy, shame- 
faced way. I was evidently being watched. Shee- 
han's surmise had been correct. 

However, I said nothing to Patricia and went 
on with an easy conscience and a feeling of half- 
angry amusement. A man does not like to be 
suspected of murder, particularly when he has 
himself done police duty against the criminal, and 
run that piece of evidence to his disappearance 
and death. Besides, Milltown and I had been 
pitted against each other as rivals in the public 
eye for months. On consideration, I thought it 
wiser to prepare Patricia for any little trouble 
that might come. 
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" Pat," said I, ** have you a high opinion of the 
intelligence of Captain Moore?" 

He does his best, poor little thing!" she said. 
The best he can do for me, — don't be startled, 
— is to suspect me of shooting Milltown down." 

"You!" 

She drew herself up and walked firmly forward 
with that wonderfully easy, swinging step of 
hers, a step that always suggested to me the free- 
dom of the hills, the movement of winds at dawn, 
the sweep of cloud-shadows across grey-green sed.- 
like slopes. If Captain Moore, who coimted him- 
self a judge of women, could have seen the scorn 
in her eyes and understood that it was for him, he 
would have been sorely woimded, poor misguided, 
well-meaning, feeble little man ! 

** Sergeant Bjmie," said T, **is keeping me in 
sight. He's behind us now." 

** Indeed!" said Patricia, without turning her 
proud head. She leant upon my shoulder to 
shew Sergeant Byrne what she thought of his 
superior's wisdom. 

** Byrne's a decent man," I said; *' I should like 
to ask him his private opinion of Captain Moore." 

We paused, — the Sergeant paused, too. I beck- 
oned to him, and he approached with a blazing 
face and awkward, reluctant steps. 

** Byrne," said I, "you act imder orders, of 
course?" 

" Intirely," he said. 
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"You don't like to-day's job?" 

" Sorr," — ^he banged his right fist into the palm 
of his left hand, — '* I '11 give in me resignation this 
blessed wake!" 

"Nonsense!" 
I will, bedad. 'T is too much!" 
I wanted to ask your opinion of Captain 
Moore," I said; "your private opinion, of course, 
and not as a member of the constabulary." 

"I've only wan opinion this day, and that's 
that he's the diwle's own fool, Mr. Charteris." 

" Thank you," I said, and shook hands with him. 
Patricia shook hands with him, as well. He was 
overcome. 

" Now, to your duty, Sergeant," I said. 

He fell behind, and I heard him muttering to 
himself. For the first time that day we found 
heart to laugh. 

"When all this is over," I said, "I shall ask 
Captain Moore to dinner." 

It was to be over sooner than I thought. Half 
a mile beyond the churchyard of Garrycrea we 
came in sight of a slowly moving group, in the 
centre of which I recognised police uniforms. We 
came up with them rapidly; at the head of the 
procession, erect as a drum-major, Sheehan 
walked. The crowd divided to show a stretcher 
carried by four men. 

"Halt!" I cried. They obeyed mechanically, 
and in a moment Sheehan was at my side. 
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** I towld yer honoiir I knew the bog/' he cried. 
"The po-lis, — well, sure, 't is n't their business to 
know the like av that. They 're me good friends, 
annyway, an' always was!" He paused and 
smiled complacently at his ancient enemies. **I 
tuk thim to the shpot and, bedad, we found that ! " 
He pointed to the stretcher, under the covering 
of which a helpless rigid outline lay. **'Tis 
O'Keefe." 

I stepped forward and moved back the sheet, 
but so that Patricia could not see what lay below. 
It was O'Keefe, indeed, all mired and wet, sinis- 
ter in death, and there was still on his face such 
an expression of distorted and deadly terror as 
made me cover up the poor clay with a shudder. 
It seemed a bitter irony to have dragged him to 
the day, from the night of the black bog. 

James Sheehan quietly resttmed his place of 
leadership; the crowd moved on and with them 
Sergeant Byrne. 

"Sorr, I take lave to wish ye a good momin'." 
He saluted and tiuned his face towards Carmore. 

Patricia and I were left alone. 

I had hoped that some day her singing voice 
might return to her, but it had gone for ever. The 
loss, as I had told her, was not mine, but the 
world's. It might have seemed to a stranger that 
the house of Shannon had gone utterly to wreck, 
and that Fate, in a moment of wanton cruelty, 
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had filched its last gift from the noblest of its 
children. But Patricia and I are content, — ^there 
can be no more mistakes between us now; and 
Shannon, still full of schemes that make him as 
happy on paper as they would if gold were flung 
away upon them, is content ; and my mother, who 
still sometimes tells the story of Gavan and the 
Black Dog, seems more content than all. 

Tramena, now, is far fuller than in the old days ; 
there are voices of children there. Mary comes 
and goes. Father Shannon tells his stories and 
leaves the marks of his great feet everywhere; 
James Sh^ehan, faithful as ever, is promoted to 
the place of Nolan, who elected to try his luck in 
the New World. The Countess of Milltown has 
left her great house for a greater, where there are 
no more tears. 

The lighted windows of Tramena beacon across 
the valley to Kilmoma. But Kilmoma is still 
Kilmoma the deserted. 

THE END 
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